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A MANUSCRIPT HISTORY OF THE RULERS OF JINJI. 

By S. M. EDWARDES, O.S.I., O.V.O. 

I HAD occasion recently to scrutinize a Ma,nuscript in the India Office Library, bearing 
the words “ Mackenzie Collection, December 3rd, 1833, No. 38.” The existing catalogue 
of that well-known collection, which was prepared many years ago, does not include this 
particular manuscript, which has hitherto escaped scrutiny and elucidation. The manus¬ 
cript, which is written on country-made paper in the Modi character and is in several places 
difficult to decipher, owing to the bad writing of the scribe and the attacks of white ants, 
bears on its title-page the English words “ Account of the Chengy Rajahs.” The identity 
of the scribe or author is unknown, and there is no clue thereto in the manuscript, which pur¬ 
ports to be a haifiyat or record of the rulers of Chandl (Chengy), or in modern spelling, 
of Ginjee or Jinji in the Arcot district of the Madras Presidency. Readers of this Journal 
may be interested in learning the main facts set forth in the MS., so far as I was able to 
elucidate them. 

The narrative commences with the statement that during the reign of Krishna Rayel of 
Anegondi.a certain VijayarangaN&ik^ came with a permit to Chandi (Jinji) and there secured 
a jdgir. He cleared the forest, amassed riches, and effected the settlement of Chandi. In 
Fasli 852 [=a.d. 1445] a Dhangar named Anandakona, who was searching for some stray 
flocks belonging to his tribe, met a Mahdpurusha, who informed him that by his exertions 
Chandi was destined to become a great place, and that he should straightway go to Vijayaranga 
Naik. In accordance with this prophecy, the kingdom of Chandi was established with the 
help of Anandakona, whose son, Tristapitla, became prime minister of the Chanffi kingdom. 

Before proceeding further with the narrative, there are one or two points in the above 
abridged extract which require examination. First, by Kxislma Rayel of Anegondi the writer 
is probably referring to the great KrishDadevaraya of Vijayanagar (a.d. 1509-29). Professor 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, with whom I have corresponded on the matter, agrees with me 
r^arding this identification, but adds that Jinji had probably possessed a government and 
a ruling line long before the date of Krishjjiadevara.ya, “ almost from the commencement of 
Vijayanagar.” This probability, coupled with the definite statement in the MS. that Ananda¬ 
kona, the Dhangar, received his summons to Jinji in Fasli 852, which should correspond with 
1445 A.D., leads to the inference that the scribe is shaky in his chronology and that the founda¬ 
tion of Jinji as a kingdom must have occurred before the reign of Krishijadevaraya of Vijaya- 
ns^ar. The fact that several of the dates given in the MS. conflict with those now generally 
accepted confirms the view that the chronology of this MS. must be received with caution. 
Professor S. K. Aiyangar points out that Tiruvaimamalai was one of the headquarter stations 
of the last Hosrsala ruler, and that in the time of Kumara-Kampana, who was in power a little 
later, Jinji must have become a place of some importance, as there was a Brahman governor 
named Gopana, of NArAyaijiavauam near Chandragiri, ruling over the locality. We may, 
therefore, assume that the actual establishment of a settled government at Jinji took place 
at some date anterior to the reign of Kri8hijiadevarS.ya, possibly in the reign of Devaraya II 
(a.d. 1424-1446). 

1 According to one account, Jinji was built on an old foundation of the Chola kings in 1442 by 
Vijayaranga N&ik, governor of Tanjore. 
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The second point of interest is concerned with the tribe of Dhangars or Shepherds, to which 
Anandakona is declared to have belonged. The Dhangars have played a large, though 
hitherto undetermined, part in the history of southern and south-western India. In his 
paper on the Origin of the Pallavas of Kanchi, Professor S. K. Aiyangar has shown that in 
the earliest times referred to in ancient Tamil hterature, an important stratum of cattle-rearing 
and sheep-owing tribes lived across the northern boundaries of the ancient Tamil land, and 
were known to the early Tamils by names which clearly indicated their association with those 
pursuits. We know that the Yadavas of Devgiri are familiarly termed, even in these days, 
the “ Gauli Raj ” ; and other scattered references seem to indicate that from very early days 
this part of India contained a large body of tribesmen, known as Dhangar, Gauli, etc., whose 
main occupation was the rearing of domestic animals, who were grouped under chieftains of 
their own, and who from time to time contrived to establish principalities of varying perma¬ 
nence. As regards Jinji, Professor Aiyangar informs me that according to tradition, the place 
is said to have been ruled by a dynasty of Shepherds before the rise of the Naik dynasties, 
and inasmuch as kma or honar is the caste-designation of the shepherd, he regards the name 
Anandakona, mentioned in the MS., as embodying a reminiscence of that rule. The problem 
of the origin and history of these cattleherd and shepherd tribes, and their connexion with the 
Marathasof the Deccan and Carnatic, stiU awaits exhaustive enquiry ; and it may be discovered 
that, as declared by W. H. Tone at the close of the eighteenth century, the Dhangars and 
Gaulis formed an important element in the congeries of tribes, which were welded by Sivaji 
into a militant race imder the general name of Mar4tha. 

To revert to the MS., we are next informed that the families of Vijayaranga N&.ik and 
Anandakona enjoyed undisputed possession of Chandi (Jinji) for 225 years, i.e., to Fasli 1077, 
and that the names of Vijayaranga’s successors were as follows :— 

Fasli S83 (a.d. 1476) Mutlydl NMk. Jus/i 1012 (a.d. 1605)Venkat KrishnaNMk. 

„ 918 ( „ 1516) Krishnapa N4ik. „ 1032 ( „ 1625) Venkat R4m N4ik. 

„ 943 ( „ 1536) Chenam Naik. „ 1052 ( „ 1645) Trimbakmal Krish- 

„ 962 ( „ 1555) VijayapS. Naik. napS. N&ik. 

,, 987 ( ,, 1580) Gaiigama N&ik. „ 1062 ( „ 1655) Vardapa Naik. 

In Fasli 1077 (a.d. 1670), according to the MS., Chandi (Jinji) was seized under the orders 
of Alamgir (Aurangzeb) by Abar Wian (Ambar Kian ?) and three other Musalman generals. 
Then the Marathas came to the rescue under Sivaji and Nilkauth Rao (?), who kUled the four 
Musalman Sardars and took possession of Chandi. 

There are various lacunae in this account. For example, nothing is said about the capture 
of the Jinji Fort in 1638 by Bandaullah Khan, the Bijapur general, which arose out of an attempt 
by Tirumala Naik of Madura to seize it with the assistance of the armies of the Golkonda 
kingdom. The division of the Bijapur army, which captured the Fort, was commanded by 
Shahji, father of Sivaji; and it is generally understood that from that date (a.d. 1638) Jinji 
became one of the headquarters of the Marathas under Bijapin’. If therefore the MS. account 
is approximately accurate, the power of the last three Naiks in the above list must have been 
merely nominal. Whether the Muhammadans under Aurangzeb’s orders seized Jinji in 1670 
or not, it is unquestionable that in 1677 Siviiji contrived to obtain possession of the Fort, 
which remained in Maratha hands for the next two decades or more. The MS. gives the names 
of the four Muhammadan Sardars as “ Abar l^an ” (Ambar Khan), “ Maphuldidn,” “ Govi- 
klian,” and “ Muratapha]^an ” (perhaps Multafat l^an or Mu.stafa Khiin), and mentions that 
Shahji conquered Chandi in Fasli 1100, i.e., a.d. 1661, which is obviously ivrong. 

It then proceeds to relate that in Fasli 1082 (a.d. 1675 ?), under Sivaji’s orders. Raja 
Ra.m, son of Sivaji, became ruler of Chandi. Sivaji himself then returned to Poona. Later 
Alamgir (Aurangzeb) despatched Zilfikar (Zulfdiar Idian) against Raja Rdm, who was defeated 
and fled to Poona in Fasli 1108 (a.d. 1701). Zulfikar l^:in changed the name of Chandi 
to Nasratgarh. From that date Chandi remained in the possession of the Muhammadans. 
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Here again the chronology seems faulty, and the statement that Raj4 Earn became ruler 
of Jinji seems to be at variance with the account in Kistnaji Anant Sabhasad’s bakhar or life 
of Sivaji. According to the latter, “ Jinji was a metropolitan city like Biji.pm and BhSga- 
nagar (Golconda). The Raje (f.e., Sivdji) ought to have remained there. But there was a 
vast kingdom on this side also. It was necessary to preserve that. Therefore the Brahman 
Raghunath Na,riyan was appointed majumdar of the entire kingdom, and he was posted at 
Jinji, with that province under his charge. As he needed an army for the time being, Hambir 
Rfto was stationed (there) with his army, and the Raje set out from Jinji with the two generals, 
Anand Rav and M§,naji More.” In aU probabihty Raghunath Narayau was in immediate 
charge of the Fort, under the general orders of RajS. Ram, who is declared by Grant Duff 
(vol. I. 291f, Oxford Univ. Press, 1921) to have defeated an attack by Amir-ul-umra Kasam 
^4n, some httle time prior to Zulfikar ^an’s expedition. As regards the date of R4ja Ram’s 
defeat and flight to Poona (Kincaid and Parasnis state that he made his way to Vishalgarh, 
not to Poona), the writer of the MS. seems to err by about three to five years. According 
to the latest edition of the Imperial Gazetteer, it appears that the armies of the Mughal 
Emperor under Zulfikar ^an laid siege to Jinji in 1690. The siege lasted for eight years, 
and the Fort, which was eventually captured in 1698, thenceforward became the headquarters 
of the Muhammadan standing army in the province of Arcot. The MS. states that Zulfikar 
^an was accompanied by Baud ffian on this expedition against Jinji. 

Although, according to the MS., the Fort and the surrounding country remained in 
Musalman hands after Raja Ram’s defeat, mention is made of a certain Svarup Singh, Rajput, 
in Fasli 1121 (a.d. 1714), and a successor, Tej Singh, who, so far as can be deciphered, 
were in charge of Jinji during the early years of the eighteenth century. These Rajputs, 
father and son, were successively governors of the town and fort of Jinji. It is worth 
remark, that in the article on Jinji in the Imperial Gazetteer, it is stated that the genius 
loci is one Desing R4ja, who, according to a local ballad, was an independent ruler of Jinji. 
In consideration of his skill in horsemanship, Aurangzeb is stated to have remitted all tribute, 
and Desing R4ja continued in practically unfettered control of Jinji, until he was attacked and 
slain by the Nawab of the Carnatic. Desing Raja of the baUad is clearly identical with 
Tej Sing R4jput, son of Svarup Singh, and we know from other sources that he broke 
allegiance to the Nawab of Arcot and declared his independence®. But the dates in the 
MS. must be wrong ; for Aurangzeb, who died in 1707, cannot have shown favour to 
a Hindu chieftain who, according to the MS., did not appear on the scene till after 1714. 
The Modi script is far from easy to decipher, and I may possibly be in error on this point 
as well as the scribe, who is certainly not over-accurate in the matter of dates. 

The MS. ends abruptly with the capture of Jinji by Tipu Sultan; which is stated to have 
taken place in Fasli 1199, i.e., a.d. 1792. Prior to that date, as we learn from other sources, 
it was seized by the French under Bussy in 1750, who held it for eleven years (i.e., vmtil 1761), 
when the English took possession of it. In 1780 it was surrendered to Haidar Ali. The 
concluding words of the MS. may be translated as follows ;— 

“ Thereafter again in Fasli 1199 Tipu Sxdtan came. He broke the guns, burned 
the gates and the town also, and utterly destroyed the artillery-parks in the three forts. 
They lie in ruin below those forts. A Ust of the contents of Chandi follows.” 

The list, which contains nine items, apparently shows the situation of the various guns 
in Jinji. Thus abruptly ends the manuscript. It woidd be interesting to learn whether any 
other manuscripts or documents, relating to the history of Jinji, corroborate any of the main 
statements in the Mackenzie MS., so far as I have been able to decipher them. The story of 
the foundation of Jinji, and of the N4ik dynasty and their Dhangar ministers, seems to me to 
deserve a closer and more detailed enquiry. 


8 See article on Jioji by the Revd. H. Heras, uiUc, pp. ll-lS (March 1925). 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATE. 
BY ramsingh saksena. 

Introductory Note. 


All those interested in the ancient history of India owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the late Maharaja Sir Madhav Rao Sindia of the Gwalior State for the help and 
encouragement he gave to archaeology. The state territories, as is well known, extend from 
the Chambel near Dholpur in the north to the Narbad4 in the south, a territory of great 
renown in the ancient past, though the history of the country has been largely lost through 
constant wars. Now, however, thanks to HLslate Highness, an archaeological department has 
been for some time at work, unearthing the missing history. There have been two archaeolo¬ 
gical sui’veys, which have between them yielded a rich treasure of information, dating as 
far back as E.o. 200, from architectural remains, such as stupas, monoliths, rock-cut caves 
with frescoes, etc.; epigraphical records, the most important being the famous inscription 
on the Heliodorus pillar at Besnagar; and sites of ancient cities, like Videsa, Tumb&- 
vana, Ujjayini, Dasapura (Mandsaur) and others, where important numismatic finds have 
taken place, which have chalked out promising fields for further research. 

The important Sanskrit Inscriptions, have been properly edited by eminent orientalists, 
such as Drs. Kielhorn, Fleet and others; but the Persian Inscriptions are of no less 
value and have unfortunately remained practically untouched so far. In respect to these 
last, the southern part of the Gwalior State, viz., Ujjain and beyond, better known as MMwa, 
on account of its past grandeur and immense riches, has always attracted ambitious rulers 
from all parts of India. The neighbouring Muhammadan kings of Gujarat and the more 
distant rulers of Delhi were among those who coveted Malw4 and attacked it, succeeding at 
times in establishing their sway over the territory. It is for this reason that the earlier 
Persian Inscriptions are mostly found in Malw4 rather than in Gwalior. 

The Persian Inscriptions do not apjx^ar to have attracted the attention they deserve. 
Casual notices here and there are all I have come across, and I now propose to deal 
with them categorically. 

I.—Two inscriptions of Muhammad III Ibn Tughlaq of Deibi. 

These two inscriptions were first noticed in the Report of the Archceologkal Survey of 
India, vols. VII and X, pp. 68, 69, as early as 1874-76, but to the best of my information 
have never been properly edited. 

As is usual in the case of Muhammadan Inscriptions, they consist of raised letters, and 
are on slabs of red sandstone over two small archways in front of, but detached from, an 
ohl moscpie, at the back of the great Udayesvara Temple at Udaypur—now a decayed 
town in the Bhilsa District of the Gwalior State, four miles by road from Bareth Railway 
Station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and possessing important and interesting 
archaeological monuments. 

Each inscription covers a space of by \'-2Y, and consists of three lines of NaAhh 

characters. The first line of each is a quotation from the iMiMdt^arif, and the remainder, 
which forms the record proper, is in Persian. 


Inscription No. 1 records that a mosque (obviously that in front of which the inscribed 
archway stands) was built during the reign of Muhammad ibu Tughlaq by Ahmad Wajih. 
Inscription No. 2 records that the mosque was constructed by Ahmad Wajih, officer of 
the Jamdarkhaiia of the great king, under the supervision of (the architect) Fakhr 
Muhammad of Lahore. Inscription No. 1 has iK'cn read as dated a h 737 (a o 1337) and 
No. 2 as A.ii. 739 in CASE., Vol. X, p. 68. 

The importance of the in.scriptions lies in the fact that that they assign different dates to 
one and the sum • building. According to Brigg’s FarisJita, vul. I, pp. 418-19, Muham¬ 
mad ua luglilaq, a.c, 1325- 1351, sent an cxijcdition against his nephew, Bahau’ddin, 



hiiiaii Ai.ti'j'iaiij 


IXSCRirTTOXS 

AT THE ZMOJ-gt'E BEHIXT) THE 
UHAYJTSVA'EV TEilTLE AT UDAYrUll 
IX THE GH'ALIOn STAIE 
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better known eis Koorshasip, who rebelled and attacked some of the chiefs of MalwS, about 
A.H. 735 (a.o, 1335). And it would seem that Muhammad i6n Tughlaq passed through Uday- 
pur on his way to M&lwa and ordered the construction of the mosque, leaving Ahmad Wajih 
to see to the execution of the project, and thus Ahmad Wajih set up Inscription No. 1 
in A.H. 737 to mark the year of the king’s visit, as well as that of laying the foundation 
of the mosque. Inscription No. 2 would naturally have been set up two years later, in 
A.H. 739, marking the completion of the building. 

The situation of the archways, the almost identical wording of the two inscriptions, 
and the omission of the king’s name in Inscription No. 2, suggest that Inscription No. 2 
is only supplementary to Inscription No. 1, and that the composer omitted the kings’ name 
in No. 2 simply to make room for the architect’s name—without disfiguring the general 
form of the two inscriptions. He made up the omission by describing Ahmad Wajih as the 
officer of the Jlijnd4rkh4na of the great king. 

Moreover, in the Naksh script, (7) and ^5 (9) are so very similar that a little 
carelessness on the part of the stone-mason could have brought about the writing of the one 
for the other. On the other hand, the preparation of separate inscriptions for the com¬ 
mencement and completion of a building does not appear to be frequent. Thus it is still 
possible to read the date of Inscription No. 1 as a.h. 739. 

Of the persons named in these inscriptions, Muhammad ibn Tughlaq is the well-known 
Muhammad III ibn Tughlaq, A.c. 1323—1351, the second king of the Tughlaq line of the earlier 
Sult4ns of Delhi. I have not been able to trace Ahmad Wajih in the books at my disposal. 
According to Inscription No. 2, he may be taken to be the Tan J4md4rkh4na (officer or 
keeper of the Boyal Robes), who used to be an essential member of the king’s train. 

My reading of the inscriptions is as under :— 


Inscription No. 1. 

^ ^ I 

1^5 aIJI Gj Uu ^ J JlJ ( |) 

iSA I ^ I kw.! I jy IhlM J J i I Uj - AMfJ I (r) 

f JS I b Ualw.] t IS I ) 

— Aj GaA.M» ^ ^ j 

Translation. 

Hath said the Prophet, may God’s peace and blessings rest upon him: “ He who 
builds a masjid in this world, God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in Paradise.” (Was built) 
this mosque during the reign and khildjat (viceroyalty of) sovereign of kings, Abfi’l- 
Muj4hid (Father of Warriors) Muhammad son of Tughlaq, may his rule and kin^om be 
perpetuated. The builder of this pious (work is the) humble Ahmad Wajih, (may) God 
enhance his dignity. (In the) year 737 (739). 


Inscription No. 2. 

. - i 1 

IL — Aa/o I ^ ^ J ADI AiJ ^ ( I ) 

jl I _jyj J Ij t »AXJ yjl (f ) 

J jyj^lS J ^3 K ^yjl ^Uyi j(^_aIJ| AiS/8 Aj U. ((•) 


Translation. 

Hath said the Apostle of God, may God’s blessings and peace rest upon him : “ Whoso¬ 
ever Completes a masjid is redeemed of all his debts, as if his mother had (at the very 
moment, i.e., of completion) given him birth.” (Caused to) build this mosque, the 
humble and expectant of God’s mercy Ahmad Wajih, connected with the generous king 
(who is) exalted and great, officer of J4md4rkh4na : may the Almighty strengthen him 
(in his station in life). Supervisor (one in immediate charge, as architect of the present 
day) of this pious (work is) FaWir Muhammad of L4hor. (In the) year 739. 

{To be continued.) 
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SPIRIT WORSHIP IN THE NILGIRIS. 

By Rai Bahadce B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 

About twenty years ago there existed in a small ravine among the Nilgiri hills a curious 
family, who 'were “ Pariahs ” of an unknown low-class origin, but they claimed that two of 
the members were spirit-possessed and had as such certain definite spiritual powers ;— 

(1) to foretell the future, 

(2) to cure diseases, 

(3) to exorcise devils (demons), 

(4) to give children to barren women, 

(5) to regulate the sex of unborn childi-en, 

(6) to grant desires, 

(7) to ward off impending calamities. 

It was observed that so great was the influence of the family locally, that even educated 
Brahmans and their women-kind, who were otherwise too pimetilious to touch a Sudra, or 
water brought by a Sudra, freely mixed with this family of Pariahs, who were “ imtouchables,” 
and accepted from their hands portions of fruits and leavings for their own use. 

The family is shown in the accompanying plate. The head of it is wearing a Pirsi’s 
coat and a turban on his head. He called himself a pujdri (officiating priest at a temple) or 
worshipper. His eldest son, who is also wearing a turban, was a farmer, and cultivated 
a piece of land purchased for Rs. 1,500, acquired as fees or cash ofierings from the numerous 
devotees of the family. The younger son and the younger daughter standing beside him in 
the centre of the Plate, bearing wreaths roimd their necks, were known as swdmis or gods. 
The second girl, a grand-daughter of the Puj&ri, was being initiated into the mysteries, so as to 
become possessed. 

The Sw'ami son re 2 oresents, i.e., he was possessed by, Mariamma, the Goddess of Cholera, 
and the Swami daughter by Kani-amma, the Vii’gin Goddess. Mariamma was described as a 
widow, resenting any control, and guiding Kaniamma {kanya = a virgin). Kaniamma was 
described as fair, young, good-looking, well-dressed, attractive, i.e., she has a pleasing 
countenance and a pleasant smiling face. But Mariamma was known as ferocious, wild, 
dreadful to look at, indeed terrible in appearance and very active. 

The family possessed a substantial residence with brick walls and a tiled roof, and also a 
small hut covered with bamboo matting on supports from branches of trees growing in the 
vicinity. The hut is shown in the Plate behind the figures. In the middle of this hut stood a 
low mud wall about 18 inches high and shaped something like a horse-shoe, thus 3 . In the 
centre of the horse-shoe stood Mariamma—a small stone figure, about nine inches high, wTapped 
in a skein of country-spun cotton thread, with a little silver trident in her right hand and 
something unrecognised in her left hand. In front of this figure stood a small table on two 
legs, about nine inches long and two broad, consisting of a silver plate embossed with seven 
figures of goddesses. The legs of the table were remarkable, as they were of copper and looked 
like a pair of long boots with silver anklets. The figures embossed on the table represent 
Kaniamma and her six companions or playmates. On cither side of Mariamma and the 
Kaniammagroupweretheofferingsof the devotees,—cane sticks with silver mountings, rattles, 
baskets made of bamboos or palm leaf, and toys. On either side of the horse-shoe enclosure 
stood a scythe, and there was a sword jfiaced in front of it. 

Such was the oracle in form. The process of using it, as I saw it, was as follows. The girl 
seated herself on a mat and began moving her body w ith a rotating motion from right to left 
and vice versd, her hair loose and flowing all round her head and face as she moved. Her 
father, the Pujari, meanwhile beat a drum shaiied like an hour-glass, and helped her by 
interpreting her oracular sayings. Incense waa burnt in front of her and powdered turmeric 
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was from time to time thrown over her. After making some curious gestures, depicting anger 
or pleasure as she glanced slyly from out of the veil formed by her hair, she took up a neat 
silver-moimted cane which had been placed near her, and holding it upright, she began to move 
it as if she were grinding corn. Then she shut her eyes and gave out in a sing-song 
tone her name and the objeet of the visit, i.e., in her case of the possession by the spirit, with a 
movement of her arms which was half convulsive, half rotating. 

Then we listened attentively to the oracle : “ I am Kaniamma. I have come to bless my 
devotees. I am pleased with my visitor—the writer of these notes ! He is such a noble soul. 
He has full faith in me. On his first visit to me* I promised to see him at his residence, and 
you will see that I work the miracle of appearing to him in a dream with my Mariamma. He is 
a good man and a sincere devotee. I will grant him hj^ requests. Has he any to make ? ” 

The reply through an interpreter was : “No. He has no request to make, but wishes that 
a dream be properly interpreted to him. In the dream you appeared to him like a young woman 
of high degree and made an impossible request. What could be the meaning of this ? ” 

Then said the Goddess; “ Did I make any other demand ? ” 

The reply was : “ No ”. 

Goddess : “ I wish a solid temple to be built in this place and beautiful ornaments to be 
given to me ”. 

Reply : “ But this was not what you asked him to grant. Why did you make such an 
unnatural request 2 Why did you not ask him direct for such things ? What can be the mean¬ 
ing of that request 1 ” 

The Goddess was silent. Her representative could not guess what request she was supposed 
to have made, and the interpreter had been warned not to disclose it to her. She now violently 
rotated her head in such a way as to be able to throw searching glances at the interpreter and 
her questioner, but, poor thing, it was beyond her power to read the mind of her pseudo¬ 
devotee. At last she burst out with : “ I will appear to him again this very night in a 
dream and tell him what I want ”. And then she dropped her head to the ground. 

But the Goddess was wanted, and the old Pujari, the girl’s father, requested her not to go, 
as there was another customer present. This was a native Christian midwife with her daughter, 
but she came forewarned by me. So the girl resumed her rotating motions and her sing-song 
oracle. After a while the Goddess told her that she had already helped her once and should do 
so again. Then she gave the writer a flower, and a pinch of ashes to the Christian devotee. 
The Pujari, the medium’s father was, however, not yet satisfied. He whispered a hint to her 
that my introducer and interpreter, an old Brihman who accompanied me, had done so much 
for the family, also deserved recognition from the Goddess. The girl then gave him a lemon and 
a pinch of ashes, which he accepted with due reverence. Her final words were ; “ This 
highest of Hindu mortals, this Bhudev, this God upon the Earth, this educated man who 
speaks English and is employed in a responsible position—let my Goddess bless him 
After this our request to be allowed to photograph the family was granted and we 
returned home. 

I will now relate the events that led up to the performance above related. They were 
even more interesting than the oracle as delivered by the poor girl, so easily hocussedeven when 
helped by a cunning father. One Friday the old Brdhman abovementioned, whom I may call 
Subrahmanyam, came to me and asked me to accompany him to an adjoining hill to see a fine 
tamdsha (sic), — viz., a demoniacal performance by a Pariah girl, who, he said, was in spite of her 
birth as beautiful as a Brflhman girl. He said also that his wife and daughters were going, 
besides many “ ladies ”. As a student of ethnology, I felt of course greatly interested and said 
I would be ready in five minutes. We proceeded to the hut already mentioned, and there in 


* To bo described further on. 
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front of it I found a motley group of spectators and devotees—half a dozen Br&hman women, 
besides others of apparently high caste, and a similar number of men of the same classes, 
a band of native musicians and about thirty “ aboriginal ” and low caste men, women and 
children—all standing in a rough ring. In the centre were three figures under “ possession,” 
one man and two girls—the Pfijd.ri’s younger son and the two girls already mentioned. They 
were dancing. The man was jumping about in a convulsive, furious, ferocious, wild way : the 
girls in a slow hesitating manner. I pitied the poor girls, who seemed tired out after a few 
minutes and moved their bodies very slowly. After a time they stopped, and one of them left 
the place. 

She soon returned with five or six other girls, and they began moving roimd the one girl 
still “ possessed ”, singing songs and keeping time with the drum by clapping their hands— 
all bending towards the erected figure. On the other side the possessed man was getting more 
and more furious. He strained his eyes, distorted his features by making awful grimaces, 
jumped and limped about, and shouted. The Puj4ri himself then gave a signal to some of 
the female spectators, who went to a little spring in the vicinity and brought some water in 
brass pots. This his son, as the male god, poured over his own head, and then he began to dance 
so violently that those who valued their clothes had to stand back. The ring naturally widened, 
and the stout gymnastic young fellow got more space for his antics. At last the possessed girl, 
who was still performing, became quite exhausted and began to lose her balance. The women 
present supported her, and some of them poured water over her feet, being careful to spare her 
new sddi, and made her an obeisance. She then moved as an ordinary human being and looked 
on as a spectator. 

The man now had the whole field to himself, and presently he began to speak, and 
we all listened most attentively :—“ There is a man here who thinks I am an impostor 
and that there is no divinity in such dancing. I will convince him. I will show him 
a miracle." 

At this point the Puj4ri and his friends brought a blunt scythe from the hut and held it up, 
edge upwards. The young man, i.e., the God, supported himself on the shoulders of these men 
and stood on the edge of the scythe. This was the miracle. He came off the sc3rthe and began 
to move round the ring, ejaculating.: “ I will show him. I will show my power. I will 
convince the sceptic. ” He then stopped in front of a man who had on a European coat and 
said: “ You think I am an imposter. You said soon your way here. You want to test me. 
All right. I will show you what I am ”. The poor fellow beat his checks with his fingers in 
token of confession and submission, and was given a flower and bles.sed. I did not think 
he was an accomplice. He was merely lacking in moral courage. 

The possessed man, as the God, then threw a searching glance at my perfectly blank coun¬ 
tenance, moved a little and stopi)ed near the BrAhmanis and other high-caste women 
present and spoke to one of them, who stood forward : “ You want a certain thing. I know 
it. You will soon get what you want ”. And then he gave a flower. He went through 
the same performance with one after another of them. To each he made the same statement 
in different words, always using guarded language in a vague manner. He never refused 
the requests. 

After several journeys round the ring, the ‘ God ’ stopped in front of me and had the 
effrontery to ask me what I wanted. I replied.- “ Nothing ”. But the question was 
repeated in several forms :— 

“ Don’t you want something for your property ? ” “ No 

“ Don’t you think of your family that you have left so far away 1 ” “ No ”. 

“ Don’t you want something you can’t get ? ” “ No ”. 
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At last I saw some one whisper to him, and he must have told him something about a watch 
that I had lost, for he suddenly said very loudly: “ Haven’t you lost something 1 ” 

“ Yes ”, I said, “ but I am not worrying about it.” 

“ Oh ! you don’t care about it ”, and looking at my watch fixedly : “ You have got another 
and will get more. ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “the loss does not worry me.” 

“ Will you give me your watch, if I discover the other ? ” 

“ Yes. Here it is. Take it.” 

The ‘ God ’ was apparently tired of me, for he passed on and there were more requests, 
more grants and more blessings. Presently he stopped again in front of me : 

“ Why did you come here 1 ” 

“ My friend asked me to come to see the worship, and, you see, here I am ”. 

At this point I had had enough, and so I slipped a four-anna piece into a plate carried behind 
the ‘ God ’ by the Pujari. The ‘ God ’ passed on, and the Pujari asked me if I wished to 
worship the images in the hut. I consented, and slipped another four-anna piece into the 
plate. Meanwhile the ‘ God ’ went on dancing in the ring, and when I came out of the 
hut, he said : “ You are a good devotee. You have full faith in me. If you will give the 
musicians a rupee, I come and perform at your own house.” “ AH right,” I said, “ do come. ” 
And so we parted. 

Next day was a gala-day in front of my residence. Hindus, Muhammadans and Christians 
were present, and there was a grand tamdsha. I was assured by a friend that the ‘ God ’ made 
forty rupees, besides receiving ahead-loadof offerings in kind that afternoon. I saw women 
coming with trays full of fruit and sweets, making requests and receiving promises in Delphic 
language, bowing to a man whom in ordinary circumstances they would not have touched. 
Not even would they have touched water polluted by his despised fingers. But when ‘ pos< 
sessed he was a ‘ God’, and I saw an old Brihman woman give him half a plantain with her 
own hands, and retain the other half as prasM (leavings). At the end of the tamdsha my old 
friend Subrahmanyam demanded three rupees for the musicians instead of one rupee as the 
‘ God ’ had suggested, and I had in the end to pay them two rupees. Such is the morality 
of the “ possessed ”. 

Next morning Subrahmanyam came to me again with stories as to the requests which had 
been granted by the ‘ possessed ’ man and other incidents. 

(1) In the evening an impudent Musalman iusulted the ‘ God’, and blood came out of his 
right eye, and he lost the sight of it. 

(2) A woman asked for a son and was promised one at her next conception. 

(3) A woman asked for promotion for her husband, and the ‘ God ’ definitely promised to 

influence the Collector to make him a tahsilddr. 

(4) A woman had a child, whose eyes were closed by some disease. The ‘ God ’ told her 
that the child would open its eyes that night, and it did. 

(5) The wife of a certain ofl&cial who was a graduate, said that her husband had 
become impotent and he was at once relieved of his impotence. “But” said old 
Subrahmanyam, “ that man is a fool. He is a reformer, you know, and a sceptic, 
and actually quarrelled with his wife for going to the tamdsha. There are many 
educated men who have no sense ”. Old Subrahmanyam was not an accomplice, 
but I thought him to be one of the dupes. 

(6) the wife of a tailor was possessed by a demon and went to the ‘ God ’ for relief. He 
called to the demon and commanded him to leave the woman. She was at once 
cured. Here old Subrahmanyam broke out into raptures : “ What a miracle ! 
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And then he began to be expansive : “ You are a good man, sir. Your high education has 
not spoilt yon. The ‘ God ’ is pleased with you, and you are a happy man. You see, he came 
to your house. God is God, after all." Ho next began to expound the thus: “Our 

^dstrds tell us the God goes himself to the houses of his real devotees. You know the story 
of Kabir. I am very glad on your behalf and you have deserved his favour.” 

After this Subrahmanyam became irersonal: “ Tlie ' God ’ lias been very kind to my 
nephew-in-law. He is a very clever man and no other graduate can write English like him. 
He will be very useful to you. Haven’t you a vacancy in your office, as he is just the man for 
your learned profession, and as the ‘ God ’ has blessed you both, you will get on very well 
together ”. The old man was quite equal to combining religion with business. 

I now thought that I might find a way of learning more details of this style of worship by 
relating a dream I had had on the previous night. The purport of it was as follows :—A young 
Brahman woman of about twenty years of age, well dressed and wearing valuable 
ornaments, opened the door of the room in which I was sleeping, followed by a widow dressed 
in white. I asked her who she was and she said that she was a Goddess. So I asked her why 
she came to my room. She replied that she wanted a son by me. Thereupon I explained to her 
the impossibility of a marriage between a Goddess and a married mortal like myself. She 
smiled and said she would appear again in another form. Then she disappeared with her 
companion. 

The dream was clearly the result of my visit to the Puj&ri on the previous day and of the 
performances I had witnessed, in the course of which the women devotees had constantly asked 
for a son. But my old friend Subrahmanyam gave it quite a different meaning, and told every 
body of the “ miracle ” of the appearance of the Goddess to me in my dream. So at last I 
asked him to get it interpreted to me. 

This brought the Pujari, his ‘possessed ’ son and daughter, his wife and the elder farmer 
son, to me again. At my request the women were not told what my dream had been, and the 
Pujari tried his own hand at explaining and failed. It was then suggested that I should 
consult Kaniamma, the maiden goddess, but as she would ask the ladies of her devotees in the 
British Station, I was advised to go to the Pujari’s hut again. So making up my mind to 
write an account of this Spirit-possessed family, I went with a few friends and a photographer, 
and as a result saw the performance with which this paper commences. 

Finally, my friend Subrahmanyam attacked me again about his nephew-in-law and told 
me he would give twenty-five rupees to the goddess Kaniamma, if he got the tahsild4rship. 
Let us hope the supernatural interference of the Goddess of Cholera, for that is what Mari- 
amma was, procured him the appointment. However, I took this statement to be a 
feeler to a request that I would consider the question of building the stone temple the Puj4ri 
wanted and giving valuable ornaments to his daughter, the sable maiden of fifteen who 
represented Kaniamma. 

In the sequel Subrahmanyam gave out that the “ impudent ” Muhammadan had died 
of the bleeding from his eyes, until I showed him quite healthy and very lively. My stolen 
watch was never recovered, but nevertheless the ' God’s ’ family of the Pariah caste left me 
quite pleased with themselves. Fruit, sweets and a little bakhshish in the shape of cash and 
a copy of the photograph did the trick. But it was the prospect of appearing in print in a 
book some day, which was the really solid reason for being pleased with nie.^ 


.n L situations. During 

the Afghan VVar ,n 18-8-18,0 I wasemployed as an “ intelliB..neo ofliror,” and I found the .simplest way 

f ■ Tds a \ This made them at once 

fnends as I explained I was wr.t.ng a book on tho .ount.y. It al.so incidentally made my notes quite 
safe and enabled me to go about oiienly with a note book and writing materials— R.C.T.] 
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IDAR AND MAHARANA HAMMIRA OF MEWAR. 

By RAM RATAN HARDER. 

Hammiea was a famous ruler of Me war and was the first to assume the title of Mahflriai.. 
He succeeded to the throne shortly after s. 1382 (a.d. 1325). That is to say, the exact date 
of his accession is not settled. In the bardic chronicles and Tod’s Rajasthan, the date is 
given as s. 1357 (a.d. 1301). This seems, however, to be questionable, as from an inscription ^ 
dated s. 1358 (a.d. 1301), found at Chitor, it is clear that the ruler of Chitor in that year 
was RS,wal Samarasimha. After Samarasimha came Ratnasimha for one year. In s. 1360 
(a.d. 1303) ’Alau’ddin Khilji took Chitor from Rawal Ratnasimha, and handed it over to ' 
Prince Khizr Khaii, who held it for about nine years, from a.d. 1303 to 1312.^ It was then 
given by ’Alau’ddin to the Sonagara chief MAladeva, who held it for seven years.® Ferishta 
does not mention the name of M41adeva, but simply says ; “ the King ordered Prince Khizr 
Kh4fi to evacuate it [Chitor] and to make it over to the nephew of the Raja.” It is possible 

that after the death of Maladeva, Hammira took the fort from the former’s son, Jais& 
(Jaitsi), while Delhi was ruled by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, who ascended the throne in 
s. 1382 (a.d. 1325). Hence, it may be fairly asserted that Hammira came to his throne of 
Chitor shortly after that date. Sueh an assertion is supjwrted by a Persian inscription in 
Naksh characters, found in the fort at Chitor and described in the Annual Report of the 
Rhjputana Museum, Ajmer, 1921-22, which praises the Tughlaq Shah [Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq], 
who ruled from a.d. 1320 to 1325. It, consequently, belongs to that period, and from its 
text, it appears that Chitor was, directly or indirectly, under the rule of the Path4n rulers of 
Delhi tiU about s. 1382 (a.d. 1325). 

Before he came to the throne of Mew4r, Mah4r4n4 Hammira was R4n4 of Sesodft, and 
thus belonged to the RAn4 (junior) branch of the SesodA family, the rulers of which were 
feudatories of the RAwal (senior) branch of MewAr. In s. 1360 (a.d. 1303) his father 
Arisimha was kilted in the disastrous battle of Chitor, fought between ’AlAu’ddin Khilji and 
RAwal Ratnasimha of Chitor. His grandfather, Lakshmauasimha, was also killed in the same 
battle, together with seven of his sons.® Ajaisimha, the youngest son of Lakshmanasimha, 
was the only one who survived and returned home, safe though wounded, and succeeded 
his father as RanA of SesodA. 

After the death of his uncle, Ajaisimha, Hammira became the RanA of the SesodA estate, 
and aimed at conquering the fort of Chitor, his ancestral capital, and the surrounding country. 
He began by desolating the whole province of MewcAr. It is said that Maladeva ChauhAn, 
then ruler of Chitor, in the hope of creating friendly relations with him, married his daughter 
to him, ceding XJarts of MewAr as dowry—MewAr with Chitor having, since the time of 
’AlAu’ddin Khilji, been in the possession of the ChauhAns (Sonagaras), who ruled as his tribu¬ 
tary. But Hammira was not satisfied and continued his efforts, which, at last, were crowned 
with success, and he made himself independent master of the throne of Chitor with the title 
of MahArAnA. Since then, his descendants have ruled MewAr to the present day. 

Shortly after he became MahArAnA, Chitor was attacked by SultAn Muhammad Tughlaq 
of Delhi. Of this affair Tod, Rdjaslhdn, Vol. I, pp. 318-19, writes as follows: “Maldeo 
himself carried the accounts of his loss to the Khilji king* [Tughlaq ]Mahmud [Muhammad], 
who had succeeded ’AlA [’Alau’ddin]. He [Hammira] marched to meet Mahmud, who was 

‘ ^ II^ ^ . 

II Rdjputdnd Museum Report, 1920-21. 

8 Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I., pp. 353, 380. 3 Muhnot Nans^y, pp. 44-45. 

* Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 363. 

B Supplementary Notes to Tod's Rajasthan, by R. B. Panilit Gourishankar H. Ojhft, p. 324, 

B Col. Tod is mistaken here. There was no king named Mahmud in the Khilji dynasty after 
'Alau’ddin. 
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advancing to recover his lost possessions. The king had encamped at Singoli, where he was 
attacked, was defeated and made prisoner by Hammira. The king suffered a confinement 
of three months in Chitor, nor was liberated till he had surrendered Ajmer, Ranthambhor, 
Nagor and Sui Sopur, besides paying fifty lakhs of rupees and one hundred elephants.” 

This version of the tale is, however, doubtful. According to that reliable historian of 
Rajputana, Muhnot Nansy, ^ Maladeva Chauhan lived for seven years after he was given 
Chitor by ’Alau’ddin Khilji, and there he died. ’Alau’ddin Khilji himself died in a.d. 1316 
(s. 1373), and Muhammad Tughlaq became Sultan of Delhi nine years afterwards, i.e., in 
A.D. 1325 (s. 1382). So, it is most unlikely that Maladeva was alive at the i)eriod of Col. 
Tod’s story. It is probable, however, that Jaisa, his eldest son, went to the Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq for aid, and brought about an invasion of Chitor by the Sultan’s army. Moreover, 
the imprisonment of the Sultan by Hammira, besides its inherent impossibility, and the 
cession of Ajmer and the other towns above mentioned is not authenticated by contem¬ 
porary historians. This fact throws further doubt on the accuracy of Tod’s account, 
especially as the towns referred to are Imown to have been annexed by Maharina Kumbha 
at a later period. However, from an inscription dated s. 1495 (a.d. 1438), of the time of 
Maharana Kumbha (Kumbhakarna) in the temple of Mahavirasvami at Chitor, it appears 
that Hammira established his fame by killing a large number of Muhammadans.8 It is 
quite possible that these Muhammadans belonged to the army of Delhi, which was defeated 
by Maharana Hammira. 

Regarding other exploits of Hammira, we learn from another inscription,® dated 
s. 1485 (a.d. 1428) of the time of Maharana Mokal at Sriiigi Rishi, five miles from Ekliiigaji 
in Mew4r, that Hammira took by force a place called Chelakhyapura (Jilwara), and put 
to flight his enemy in a battle and burnt a town called Palahanapura (Palanpur).*® 

It is also known from the same inscription that Hammira killed his enemy Jaitresvara 
(Rana Jaitra): and in the Ekalihga it is recorded that the bestof kings (Hammira) 

conquered Jitakarna, the king of IlHdurga or Idar.^® By way of proof of the identity of 
these two names, it will be interesting to note a few passages, in which this place is differently 
named by different authors. 


7 He aourished in the court of MahSiaja Jaswant Singh (1635—78 A.D.) of Jodhpur. 

8 Journal of the BBRAS., vol. XXIII, p. 60 : 

u^r?Trf<T (I ^ ll 

0 Unpublished inscription at Srihgi Rishi: 

^7 H.^ qr Ihh 

sRrqrfTrff II v h 


10 This village was founded by and named after Prahladauadeva, 
the Paramdra ruler of Abu. ’ 


the youngerbrotherof Dhax4vatBlia, 


11 Elcaliiiga Jlahatya, Rajavar^an Adhya3-a: 

f^fTTfu ^Tr Yir? ^ »ifru?Tr lU-^ || 

Jitakarna was the son of Lfinakarna and father of Rao R,u..amaIIa Ra,h6rof Idar. 

t was an o d practice a^ng the writers of Sanskrit ,n Rajputana to substitute ‘ 51 ’ for ' T ' 
Accordingly, the word ^ written for uud IJacUirpn frtr ♦ i ( . . ^ for i 

Ifi San.ski’ll book-:', the authors goncraUy chuiigc tho form of tit T ^ or Idar. 

o.v„ 4.#,,'»44. it'i'’:'",' “““'"e •« 


and 
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In an inscription,dated s. 1545 (a.d. 1488), of the time of Maharan4 Rayamalla, it is men¬ 
tioned that Hammira “ dried the ocean-like [king] Jaitrakarna, sprung from the mountain 
[the earth] of Ila, whose moving forces spread like water which appeared active on account 
of the numerous horses, like so many alligators in it, with large elephants, like numerous 
mountains, and having a necklace of jewels of the many brave men.” In the above 
inscription, while RanamaUa, the king of Idar, is described as having been imprisoned by 
Mah9.r4n& Kshetrasimha (Kheta) of Mew4r, the term Ailaprakara is used for the fort of Idar.''* 

Many Jain writers have also given the name of Idar in different ways. Thus, in his work, 
entitled SomasaubMgya Kdvyam, Pandit Pratishthasoma, while describing the restoration 
of a Jain temple called Kum4rapalavihara, and giving accounts of kings RanamaUa and 
Punj4 of that place, has written Uadurganagara for Idar.*® In the Vijayprasasti Kdvya 
of Hemavijaya, IlMurgapuri is written for Idar.** In the colophon at the end of a manus¬ 
cript, dated a.d. 1479, and quoted in a book** by Lakshmana Swamp the word ’Ali- 
pr4k4ra [? for Ildprakara] is written for Idar.** 

Returning to the main theme, Maharana Hammira was a great ruler; and Maharan4Kumbha 
says, in his commentary known as Basikapriyd on the Gttagovinda, that Hammira was caUed 
vishamadhddi pancMnana, a lion in vigorous attack.** Indeed, the star of prosperity shone 
brightly over Mew4r during his reign. For, it was Hammira who redeemed his country from 
the ruin and ins^nificance, to which it had dwindled since the time of Rawal Ratnasimha, 
and it enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity for about two centuries after him. The power 
of Mew4r was so consolidated by him that not only were hostile armies repeUed, but war 
was carried abroad, leaving tokens of victory far and wide. Col. Tod writes : “ Hammira 
was the sole Hindu prince of power now [14th century a.d. ] left in India. All the ancient 
dynasties were crushed, and the ancestors of the present princes of Mdrwar and Jaypur 
brought their levies, paid homage, and obeyed the summons of the prince of Chitor, as did 
the chiefs of Bundi, Gwalior, Chanderi, R4esin, Sikri, K41pi, Abu, etc .”20 

Although Colonel Tod and other historians, by the aid of the feeble light of forgotten 
chronicles and imperfect records, have made a few exaggerations in the story of Mah4rana 
Hammira, yet there is no denying the fact that he was a great and iUustrious ruler. 

Hammira died in s. 1421 (a.d. 1364). Tliis is the date given in the chronicles. Col. 
Tod and others have accepted it, and though there is no means of verifying its correctness, 
it may be taken as correct from the fact that, in the chronicles, the dates of accession and death 
of kings after s. 1400 have mostly been found, where capable of verification, to be correct. 

1® Bh&vnagar Inacriplions, p. 119 : 

|| 

14 Ibid., p. 119 : 

.^nf» 

IT The Nighantu and the Nirukta, Introduction, Oxford University Press, 1920. 

. 

..pp. 34, 35. 

19 OVagovinda Kavyam, p. 2 ; 

'Tjgrspn 

vw II II 

89 Rdjaathdn, vol. I, pp. 319-20. It has, however, never been ascertained whether any other kings 
than the ruleig^oi Idai and Biindi outside Mew fir really came under the hand of Mewar. 
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THE SEQUEL TO HIR AND RAXJHA. 

Told by a Peasant-Proprietor of Jhang, to Mr. H. A, ROSE, I.C-S., in 1884-5. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

The idea of the Zinda Pir, the everliving Holy Personage, originally attached to the 
almost universal A1 Khiilr, Khizr Khaii, is common in Northern India and has become part 
of thf Legend of almost every prominent Saint or Holy JIan. It has been attached to the 
memory of the celebrated Panjabi lovers, Hir and Ranjha, vho in life were counterparts of 
the Romeo and Giulietta of mediseval Itah'. They have long been looked on in the Panj.ab 
and Baluchistan as saints who are still alive. This story refers to that phase of the 
legends about them, and comes from their own home, the Jhang district of the Panjab. 

In 1884 I published in the Legends of the Panjab (Vol. II, pp. 177-181) a Baloch version 
of this tale under the title of The Legend of ’Abdu’Uuh Shah of Samin from the Dera Ghazi 
Khau district across the Indies, which, though taken down by the late iMr. M. Longworth 
Dames, was also heard there by Mr. H. A. Rose. I also published in the same work (Vol. II, 
pp. 494 ff.) the .story of Ismail Khdh's Grandmother, and (Vol. II, pp. 499 ff.) The Bracelet- 
maker of Jhang. The first of these two relates practically the same story as that now given, 
and the latter was originally concocted to glorify the tomb of Hir at Jhang. 

The best known re.scension of the story of Hir and Ranjha is the well-knoivn version of 
Waris Shah, a translation of which by the late G. S. Usborne was published in this Journal 
in 1921 as a Supplement. Also in the Legends of the Punjab (Vol. II, pp. 507 ff.) there is a 
version of the Marriage of Hir and Ranjha, and in this Journal (Vol. LIV, pp. 176 ff.) 
there is jet another popular version of the general tale. The present storj’ will be given first 
in translation and then in its original text as taken down from the narrator. The Baloeh 
version differs from it only in those matters which ari.5e out of the circumstances and 
environment of the two peoples among whom the story has become current. 

This version, as told by the narrator, gives its date from internal evidence. In the first 
place, though Mr. Rose has omitteii to record the narrator’s name, ho has told us that he 
heard the tale in Jhang in 1884-5. His informer’s story is that “ a Hkji came to his great¬ 
grandfather Hafiz Ahmad, about 40 or 45 years ago (in 1S84-5),” when he himself “ was 
about 14 or 15 years of age,” So the .story is thus dated roughly in 1840-45. Furtlier in¬ 
vestigation will be found to date it in 1848. We also thus learn that the narrator was born 
in 1833-34, and that when he told the talc in 1884-86 he must have been about 50 j-ears old. 

The interesting point here is that the narrator relates an obviously impo.ssible folk-talc 
as his own experience in his youth, told to his great-grandfather, and also to the family 
of the Chief (Rais) of his tribe, a known historical personage of such recent date as to have 
been born in 1817 and to be still alive when the story was taken down 68 years afterwards. 
There is, however, nothing unusual in this in India, for folk-tales of this kind are occasionally 
repeated as personal e.xperiences. One such, among many others, was told to myself of Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Ferozepore in 1879, and another of my.self personally at Ambala in 1882. 
Many other instances could be quoted. 

In the next place, the story, at the end of it, has the ((.liowing statement“ By the 
grace of God, in the days of disturbance [the last Sikh War, 1845-19, and towards the end of 
it, 1848] the Khaii Sahib Muhammad Isma'il Khan [Rais or Chief of Ji ang Siid] received 
a paricdna from Telar Sahib [General Reynell Taylor] to enlist men and hold possession of 
the country of Jhang Sial, and the Khan Sahib assembled and trained all his zaminddrs 
[land-owners] and fought the Sikhs, the enemies of the English. So the country remained 
as of old under the rule of the Siids, and its administration was entrusted to him.” These 
statements settle the date of the story, as they say that it was told as having happened to a 
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HS^ji (pilgrim to Mecca), who told it to the narrator’s great-grandfather, Hafiz Ahmad. He 
■was then himself 14 or 15 years of age, and he, H^fiz Aijmad and the Haji all went to see 
Muhammad Isma’il Khan, the Chief of Jhang SiM, and met his mother, who afterwards 
became a worshipper at Hir’s tomb outside Jhang. 

Attached to the story of Isnia’il’8 Grandmother is an introductory note by myself relating 
that “ the family of the Sial Chiefs of Jhang is an old and illustrious one, but it first comes 
into prominence with the 13th Chief Walidad Khflh, who consolidated its fortunes. He 
died in 1747 a.d. and was succeeded by his nephew 'Inayatu’llah Khaii, a man as able as 
himself, but overshadowed by the then rising Sikh power. He died in 1787 and was succeeded 
successively by his two sons, Sultan Mahmud Khaii and Safiib Khaii. They both came to 
an untimely end before 1790, when their relative, Kabir Khiii, who had married the widow 
of S4hib Khaii, and daughter of ’Umar Khaii Sial, succeeded. He came of the line of Jah5n 
Khaii, whose children had been ousted by Ghazi Khaii, grandfather of Walid&d Khaii, in 
the 17th century. This Chief was a man of mild character, and in 1801 abdicated in favour 
of his son Ahmad Khan, who was succeeded successively by his sons ’Inayat Khiii in 1820 
and the present [1884] Muhammad Isma’il Khaii in 1838. After the days of ’In5,yatu’llah 
Khaii the fortunes of the family sank to a very low point, from which they were partially 
recovered by the loyalty of Muhammad Isma’il Khaii to the British Crown.” 

To this information may be added some statements from Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs (Vol. II, 
pp. 77 f.) :—“In 1838 Inayat Khaii was killed near Rasulpur, fighting on the side of Diw^n 
S5,wan Mai against R4j4 Gulab Singh [of Jammfi]. His brother [Muhammad] Isma’il Khan 
went to Lahore to endeavour to obtain the confirmation of the jdgir in his favour, but the 
Mah4r4j4 w'as paralytic, and Gulab Singh, his enemy, in the ascendant, and he only obtained 
a pension of Rs. 100 a month. He remained at Lahore four years till his pension was 
discontinued, and he then returned to Jhang, where he lived upon an allowance of Rs. 41 a 
month granted to the family by S4wan Mai. This was raised in 1848 to Rs. 60. 

“ In October 1848, Jfajor H. [Sir Herbert] Edw'ardes wrote to [Muhammad] ’Israa’il Kh4h 
directing him to raise troops in behalf of Government and to collect the revenue of the district. 
The poor Chief, hoping the time was come when loyalty might retrieve his fortunes, raised a 
force, and descending the river, attacked and defeated a rebel Chief, ’At4 Muhammad, at 
Nikok4ra. Afterwards, when Sard4r Sher Singh At4riw414 had passed through Jhang, and 
had left Deor4j in command of one thousand men there, ’Isma’il Khah attacked this detach¬ 
ment several times with varying results. His Jamad4r [Commander] Pir Kam41, of ’Is4 Sh4h, 
captured at the fort of T4ruk4 another rebel Chief named K4han D4s. Thus ’Isma’il Kh4u, 
the representative of a long and illustrious line of Chiefs, stood out bravely on the side of the 
Government. His influence was great in the district and was all used against the rebels. 
His services were especially valuable at a time when it was inexpedient to detach a force 
against the petty rebel leaders. After annexation ’Isma’il Kh4ii was made Ris41d4r of the 
Jhang Mounted Police ; but his services were, through inadvertance, overlooked, and it was 
not till 1856 that he received a pension of Rs. 600 for life. Three wells were also released 
to him and his male heirs in perpetuity. 

“ In 1857 the services of the Chief were conspicuous. He aided in raising a force of 
cavalry, and served in person against the insurgents. For his loyalty, he received a khU’at 
of Rs. 500 and the title of Khan Bahadur; and his yearly grant of Rs. 600 was raised to 
Rs. 900, with the addition of a jdgtr of Rs. 950 for life. In I860 his pension was, at his own 
desire, exchanged for a life jdgtr, 

“ In 1879 [Muhammad] ’Isma’il Khan’s case again came under the consideration of 
Government. Having regard to the position and influence of the Si41 family, and to the 
steadfast loyalty and good conduct of its Chief, Sir Robert Egerton [Lieut,-Governor of the 
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Panjab] recommended that the life jagrr be raised to Rs. 2,000 and continued to a selected 
heir during the pleasure of Government. The allowance was duly increased ; but with 
regard to the second proposition, the Supreme Government deemed it advisable merely to 
lay down that it should receive consideration on the death of the present incumbent.” 

To these facts it may be added that Muliammad ’Isma’il Khan was the owner of four 
thousand acres in seventeen villages of the Jhang and Shorkot tahsils, and enjoyed eventually 
an income of about Rs. 10,000 ;per annum. He was held in the highest esteem by the many 
English district officers who knew' him. It is clear from the above narrative that the date 

O 

of the legend is 1848. 

General Reynell George Taylor is mentioned in the story more than once, and his life 
roughly supports the dates evolved from the story itself. He lived from 1822 to 1886, and 
in 1848 he was at the siege of lilultan, being then a Captain. He later on commanded the 
Corps of Guides on the Panjab Frontier, and was in charge of Kangra during the Mutiny. 

During its course, this story also relates that the Haji ffi’st met the mother of Muhammad 
Tsraa’il Khaii and related the tale to her, with the result that she became a regular w'orshipper 
at Hir’s tomb near Jhang. In the tale of Lsma’U’s Grandmother her place is taken by his 
grandmother, according to the Panjabi bards from whom I heard it. But they said that 
Hakim Jan Sluhammad, the original narrator thereof, who was still alive in 1884, averred 
that it was the mother, and not the grandmother, w'ho took to looking after Hir’s tomb, 
though it was against the traditions of her tribe to do so. He also said that she began to do 
this shortly before the commencement of the British rule in the Panjab (1849). Like the 
teller of this tale, he also said that he was then 18 years of age. It is clear, therefore, that 
the two tales are versions of one original. From all the above information one gathers that, 
if the lady was Tsma’il Khan’s grandmother she was the wife of Kabir Khan and daughter 
of ’Umar Khaii, but if she Wess his mother she was the wife of Ahmad Khaii. 

From the Bra'ielet-rnaker of Jhang no further information is to be extracted, but as the 
tale of ’Abdullah Shah of Samhi is so closely coimected with this one and is not long, I reprint 
here the translation, together with these introductory notes, after the text of this tale, so that 
students may compare the two stories for themselves. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
’Abdu’llah Shah represents the Haji of the present legend. 

True Lovers Never Die. 


I remember that when I was about 14 or bo years old that a traveller, aged about 40 or 
4.0 year.s, said to be a Hiiji, came to my great-grandfather, Hafiz Ahm.ad (God have mercy 
on him), and told him this tale :— 

I am a [Sial and a] native of the country round Chachh-Hazara,! and left my home to 
make the pilgrimage to the House of the Ka’aba [at Mecca]. Travelling, travelling, travelling, 
I embarked on a ship. By the will of God the ship wont to pieces at some place by the ocean. 
By the will of God also I was saved on a plank. It w'as I don’t remember how many 
days afterwards that I reached the shore at some spot. 

I was hungry, thirsty and weary, and there w'as no strength left in me to move or travel, 
and life meant nothing to me. I ate the leavc.s and berries of trees, and when I had thus 
recovered some strength, I climbed the highest hills and trees around to look for signs of 
habitation. When I had been looking for some time, I saw' at last some tracks of buffalo 
COW'S and I knew them to be signs of habitation.* 


1 Tliat is : Takht-Hnziira in the fUijrilnwa!a District. 

2 Tliis .sh.ws that th. narr.ator could not re.ally hixv-. ever loft th. Panjab, and thus the whole story 

must have Ix'en only a dream. ’’ 
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Then I bethought me that in a jungle where there are female buffaloes, there I shall 
meet w'ith kindness. I followed their tracks and arrived at a place where milk had been 
set to curdle. And all around were thick shady wild trees of which I did not know the names, 
and had never seen before, all groAving in that place. In the midst of them was a tall 
tamarisk tree, the wood of which was old and hollow' like a drum. Into this tree I got in fear, 
as I had heard people say that in that place there were demons who used to seize and eat men. 
So hiding myself I sat there in terror. 

Then as the time came for the sun to set I heard the sound of a pipe and saw a man 
wearing a black waist cloth and playing on a pipe. He came out of the j ungle, and behind 
him came the buffaloes. When I saw this, I said to myself; “ God knows who this is or 
what the miracle is.” 

Coming to the place the man sat down and the buffaloes aU sat down aronnd him. After 
a little while came a woman, wearing fine light-coloured 3 raiment, and a line painted on her 
forehead. And on her head was some breadfresh baked, and she sat-down beside him. They 
embraced, and she took some bread and gave it to him. When he began to eat the bread 
the woman said to him : “ Mian Ranjha, a traveller from your country has come to stay 
with us. Let him eat first and eat yourself afterwards.” “ Where is he ? ” said he. 

Said mother Hir; “Shout and he will come.” 

Mian R&njha called out : “ Come, traveller, come. Don’t hide.” 

Then I guessed, as in my country inChach [Takht] Hazara they talk of Hir and Ranjha 
and sing songs of their love, that perhaps these persons were they. So glad at heart I W'ent 
towards them. They asked me for my news and I told it them. They w'ere pleased and 
save me bread and milk, which I ate and drank, and they made me rest aw’hile. 

Afterwards they said : “ Will you remain here ? or must you go on elsewhere ? ” 

I replied ; “ I left my home to make a pilgrimage to the House of the Ka’aba : but nou' 
as I don’t know the road and have no money left, how can I go anywhere 1 ” 

They laughed and said ; “ W'e too, have to make a pilgrimage to the House of the Ka’aba. 
If you udsh it, we -will take you with us and show you the way.” 

I agreed and was rejoiced and asked them : “ How far is the House of the Ka’aba from 
here 1 ” 

They said : “ It is a journey of 300 kos from here.” 

Then I said If it is so far from here, how shall I get there 1 ” 

To this they replied : “ Don’t be anxious. Sir.” 

And by God’s will I remained silent. 

When the month of the pilgrimage arrived, I said to them : “ you told me that the House 
of the Ka’aba is distant 300 kos, when shall we start 1” 

Said they : “ Why are you anxious ? We, too, have to go.” 

When the actual day of the pilgrimage had come, they said : “ Will you come back with 

irs or will you remain there 1 ” 

I said : “I will come back with you.” 

Then they said: ‘ ‘ When all your orders for the pilgrimage have been carried out, meet 
us on a certain hill, and wo will bring you back hero with us.” 

And again they said : “ Hold our hands and shut your eyes.’’^ I held their hands and 
closed my eyes. After a little while they said : “ Open your eyes.” 

When I had opened my eyes, I saw thousands of men standing, telling their beads and 

reciting God’s name.” ___ 


3 SaicA, lit., green. 
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I asked some of them : “ What is happening ? What place is this ? ” 

They replied : “ These men are all Musalmans and this is the place of i)ilgrimage. You 

have obeyed your orders and performed the pilgrimage.” 

At that time the reason of the assembly and crowd of men was hidden from me. There 
I remained two days and met men from my own country, who had gone on pilgrimage a year 
before me, and we gave each other the news. 

In my heart I knew that my friends were Hir and Ranjha and saints of God, and I 
determined to find them and spend the remainder of my life in their service. I sought the 
defile in the hiUs that they had described to me, and saw them both sitting there. I rejoiced 
and thanked God (the glorious and exalted). They recognised me and called to me, saying: 
'■ Are you now free 1 ” 

I replied : “ I am now without care.” 

Then they caught me by the hands and said as before : “ Shut yoim eyes.” 

After a little while I opened my eyes, and found myself in the same place as before. Thus 
I passed five or six months pleasantly in their service, sometimes eating bread and sometimes 
rice and milk. 

One day thoughts of my home and children came into my mind and that it was impossible 
for me to remain on. Involuntarily I began to w'cep. 

They asked me : “ IVhy do you weep ? ” 

At first I was ashamed, but when they asked me again and again, then I said : I 
have remembered my home, my children, my friends and my cronies and I have 
to weep. ” 

Tlien said they, one to the other: “ Every one loves his country, and if you ask us 
seriously we will take you there.” 

And I replied : “ If you will take me, you will fulfil my desire.” 

Then said Mother Hir : “ We will take you to Jhang Sial, and there you must take my 
message of love in my own words to the Chief of that place, and say ‘ Mother Hir and Mia 
Ranjha are living and not dead. You must not act against their rights, as they are not 
wicked. Miku Ranjha grazes buffaloes, as of old, and Mother Hir lives with him. May 
distress and poverty and misery come upon you unless you go to my shrine and there 
pray to the Lord, the Merciful and Compassionate. God will accept your prayers and bestow 
on you joy, ease and w’eallh.” 

Thou I said : ‘‘ Should I ai rive at the City of Jhang Sial alive, please God Almighty, 
I will most certainly tell them and the Chief of Jhang SiM, the whole story.” 

Then Mother Hir and Miaii Ranjha caught my hands and said: ‘‘Shut your eyes." 

I closed my eyes and after a little while, they said : “ Open your eyes.” 

Then I opened my eyes and saw that I was under ajand tree to the wc.st of Mai Hir’s 
tomb. A short while I sat there and sot out for Miii Hir’s shrine, and asked thccnijtodians: 
” Whose tomb is this ? ” 

They answered: ‘‘it is the tomb of Mother Hir, the Sial.” 

I .stayed three or four days in the mosque there, and by asking I learnt your name ^ and 
that you are a man of great age, a scholar and protector of the Holy Quran and of the old 
Law'.s, a chief of the Sialsof this place. I have a me.ssage entrusted to me by Mother Hir i?i 
her own words to deliver to the Chief of the Sials of Jhang. So if you will take me with 
you, I will repeat the message Mother Hir gave me in her owm words. 


1 That is, of Hafiz Ahmnd, the great-grandfather of the narrator. 
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At that time the Mother of the Kh4h Sahib Muhammad ’Isma’il Kh^u Bahadur, Chief 
of Jhang, was alive. My great grandfather H§,fiz Ahmad (God’s mercy be upon him) and 
I (being at that time fourteen or fifteen years of age) went to the Kh&u Sahib’s house with 
the H&ji, who sat outside his Mother’s pardah and told her all the story that has been above 
narrated in his own language. The Khah Sahib’s Mother kept him there two days and gave 
liim some money for his journey. The H4ji then went away. I recollect that the Mai 
Sahiba went every Thursday all her days to the shrine known as Mai Hir’s Tomb.® 


By the grace of God in those days of disturbance the Khan 84hib Muhammad Khah 
received a panodna from Telar Sahib [General Reynell Taylor] to enlist men and hold 
possession of the country of Jhang Syal, and the Khah S4hib assembled and trained all his 
land-owners [zamindars] and fought the Sikhs, the enemies of the English. So the country 
remained as of old under the rule of the Sials, and its administration was entrusted to him, 
as our ancestors have said :— 

Of old by the Mercy of God 

It is our right and our truth. The End. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCEIJJINEA. 


A VEDANTIC REFERENCE TO CHER-AMAN 
PERUMAL. 

With reference to the Article by Mr. A. S. Rama- 
natha Ayyar published in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 
LTV, pp. 7 fi., may I draw attention to a possible 
allusion to Cherarafin Perutual in an old Vedantic 
work in Sanskrit —theSaiksepa Sdrtralca. Theauthor 
of this work, as is well known, was Sarvajnatman, 
the pupil’s pupil of Sankara, and he may be taken 
to have been a native of Kerala, as he refers to the 
god Padmanabha of Trivandrum in concluding his 
work (iv, 01 He also refers to the king who was 
ruling at the time in these words— 

Cakre sajjana - buddhi - Mandanamidam - rdjnnya 
Vanisye nrpe. 

SI'imatyaksald • idsanc manuhuldditya bhuvam 
idsati II (iv’, 62.) 

This passage has more than once been discussed by 
scholars. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar being, so far as I 
know, the first to direct attention to it.2 He under¬ 
stands it to refer to a Calukya king, taking manu. 
kuladilyc as the chief word and construing the 
other locatives ns adjectival to it. There aro two 


notes on tho passage in the Indian Antiquary lor 
1912 (p. 200) and 1914 (p. 233) and their writers 
also construe it in the same way. There may be 
much to support this interpretation; but it is 
against the meaning given in tho Commentary— 
Anvaydrlha-prakdiika, tho only one of the three 
published commentaries on tho work which 
explains the pnssage.3 It talces ^rtinati as the 
head-word or Viscaya {^rtmannamni), which makes 
§rtman, the corresponding nominative singular, 
the name of the king in question. This word, 
however,is ordinarily prefixed as an honorific epithet 
to names and it is very unusual to find it used as a 
proper noun in Sanskrit. May it therefore bo the 
Sanskritised form of ‘ Cheramen ’ ? Such transfor¬ 
mations of proper names are not unknown even in 
tho Wost.4 If this conjecture is right, a king by 
name Cheraman, who, to judge from the epithet 
aksald-iasanc, was very powerful,—would be a con¬ 
temporary of Sarva-jnatman and would belong to 
the early jiart of the ninth century .a.d., for Sankara, 
the 'jurii's guru of the latter, flourished, as is now 
commonly Ix^lieved, from 788 to 820 a.d. 

M. Hikivavua. 


8 The story ends here, but the MS. goes on. 

1 See Commentary printed in the Anandasrama Edn. of the work. 
3 See Early History of the Dakkan, p. 58 (Edn. of 1834). 

3 See Anand9§rama Edn. 

i C/., e.g., Mofcsa-Milfara Used for ‘ Max Muller 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


'.■\rALoauj3 OF THE Bbxgali a^'d Assamese 
Mancscjjipfs and Catalogue of the Oriya 
Manuscripts, in tlie Library of the India 
Office ; by the late James F. Blumhardt, M.A. 
BubliahdJ by order of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Oxford University Press, 1924. 
Of these two volumes, which contain respectively 
2 J and22 pages, the Catalogue of Bengali MSS. is the 
iirst of a series relating to the Arj-an vernacular 
languages of India. According to a note by Dr. 
F. IV. Thomas, the Librarian, the Bengali ilSS. 
originally belonged for the most part to Henry 
T. Colebrooke, Richard Jolmson, banker and friend 
I f Warren Hasting.?, John Leyden, Sir Charles 
IVilkins, and Horace Hayman Wilson. The source 
whence the Oriya MSS. were obtained is unknown; 
but possibly they were purchased from the represent- 
.uives of John Leyden about the year 1.824. 

The Bengali and Assamese MSS. are not of first- 
rate importance, the chief of them being three books 
ot Kasirdma’s version of the ilahublairata, a copy 
c' Mukundarama's Chandt, and three copies of the 
Vidyd-Suiidant of BhAratachandra. The Oriya MSS. 
v.'liich belong to tho nineteenth century, include 
c opies of Skaudhas of Jagannatha D.asa’s Bhuyavata- 
Purutia, one Parvan of Sarala Dasa’s Mahubhurala, 
tii3 PaJiiia Piirdnu of Nilambara Dasa, and several 
I'.aishnava poems. The .system of cataloguing 
1 Uowed by the late Profes.sor Blumhardt gives 
i 1 succinct form ail the information necessary 
-or tho identification of any MS., including tho 
. pening and closing verses and, wherever possible, 
a brief notice of tho author. The printing of the 
Catalogues, which are priced at 7s. Gd. each, docs 
not fall short of the usual high standard of the 
Oxford University Press. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

The Panciiatanxra Reconstructed. Text, 
Critical A^iparatus, Introduction, Translation, 
by Franklin Edgerton, Assistant Professor 
of San-.krit in the University of Peimsylvauia- 
Vol. I, Text and Critical Apparatus ; Vol. IP 
Introduction and Translation. American 
Orient; I Society, New Ha\cn, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 1024. 

This v.eik is described by the author as an 
attempt to establish the lost original Sanskrit Text 
of tho rao.5t famous of Indian Story-collections on 
the basis of the principal extant veision?, and 
represents the fruits of ten years’ continuous study. 
No one who reads Profe.ssor Edgerton’s page?, 
particularly the second volume, can fail to appreciate 
tho immense caic and proficiency -which he has 
brought to bear upon hiS t.isk ; and the magnitude 
t f the V. urk becomes more apparent, when one 
r-inrinljer; that more than two hundred dift’ereut 
vers.on." ol the Pai.chatanUa are known to exist 
i.i mule than fifty laiiguegcs. All these versici.r 


are traceable backwards to a book of fables in five 
sections, which was supposed to be a sort of FUrsten- 
spieyel or Mirror /or Mayistrates, teaching worldly 
wisdom to princes by examples and precepts. 
“ Most of the stories remain true to the key-note 
of the book, its Machiavellian character ; they are 
generally unmoral, and at times positively immoral 
in the political lessons they inculcate.” In this 
respect they approximate in type to the earlier 
Arlhadastra, attributed to Kautilya, which teaches 
that any villainy and immorality is permissible, 
provided that it is performed in the service or for 
the benefit of the State. 

No genuine primitive text of the Panckatantra i.s 
in existence, nor is there any text which can be 
regarded as a reasonably close approximation to the 
original. But Professor Edgerton’s prolonged 
analytical examination of all the existing versions 
or recensions enables him to state that similarities 
or correspondences of sentences or verses are suffici¬ 
ently numerous to justify the belief that all these 
versions do in truth originate from a single literary 
archetype, and that the original Panckatantra 
must have been, artistically, a far finer -work tlian 
any of its descendants. The author claims for his 
reconstruction of the Sanskrit original that (q) 
every story in it can be attributed with virtual 
certainty to the original, and that tho original 
contained no other tales than those which he has 
included, (6) every stanza contained in his reconstruc¬ 
tion, e-xcept a few which ho has marked, occurred 
in the original, and (r) in the prose passages, every 
sentence of his reconstruction represents at least tho 
general sense of a corresponding sentence in the 
original. As regards tho date and home of the 
original work, the author gives the guarded opinion 
that it was earlier than the sixth century a.d., in 
which the Pahlavi translation was made, but later 
than the begirming of the Christian era; while such 
little evidence as exists on the second point tends to 
indicate that tho original homo of the Panckatantra 
must he sought in southern, perhaps south-western, 
India. 

I will leave other readers to study for themselves 
the chapters dealing with the \arious versions, the 
methods employed in the reconstruction, and the 
various points on which tho author differs from the 
views already expressed by Profe.'-sor J. Hertel. 
Tho two volumes together form a solid Contribution 
to Oriental scholarship, and the only criticism 
which an English reader may feel disposed to make 
will bo in tho funii of a mild protest against the- 
American method of .“jx'lling ccrt.ain English words. 
One ha.s a ceitain natural prejudice against such 
Words as " thru ” and “ tliruout ” for through ’’ 
and •'throughout,” “ lookt ’’for looked,’’ ‘‘huskt” 
tvi ■■ husked ” (giaiii), and “notist ” for “noticed. ” 

S. M. Edwardes. 
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NOTES ON THE REGALIA KEPT AT THE TOSHAKHANA 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

By Rai Bahadur B. A. GUPTB, F.Z-S. 

The following Regalia are kept always ready by the Government of India in the Toshd- 
kh4na of the Foreign Office for use on occasion at Darb4rs ; (1) umbrella, (2) peacock- 
feather fan, (3) chauri, (4) elephant-headed club, (5) mace, (6) gold carpet, (7) state chair, 
(8) spear, (9) atar-ddn, (10) pdn-ddn. They have been adopted by the Government out of 
a wide choice, and I now propose to deal with these articles and their like. 

1. Umbrellas. 

The umbrella is a very important State appurtenance, especially in Burma. The king 
of Burma was “■ Lord of the White Umbrella ” and “ Lord of all the Umbrella-bearing 
Chiefs,” and up to the annexation of his kingdom by the British Crown (1886) there was a 
very formidable etiquette in regard to the use of umbrellas. None but the king himself, 
“ the Lord of the White Elephant ”, might have a white one, and he had eight of them about 
him, all seven feet and more across and elevated on twelve-foot poles. ^ Engliabmen in his 
country, who unwarily expanded sun-shades with white covers, expiated the heinousness 
of their offence by having to go abroad with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays 
of the sun, kindled no doubt to unwonted heat by bad language. 

At that period next in estimation were the yellow umbrellas, seldom conferred on any 
except queens and princesses when in special favour. Gold umbrellas were conferred on 
princes of the blood royal, eminent statesmen, generals, tributary chieftains and distinguished 
provincial governors. After these came in gradation red,* green, and brown silk umbrellas, 
with or without deep fringes, and all of the most portentous width. 

Officials attached to the Court were allowed to signalise the distinction of their office 
by varnishing the umbrellas black inside. The most distinguished could carry them as far as 
the Palace steps, but there they had to be left. Others and the commonalty could not use 
a sunshade even near the Palace stockade and certainly not as they passed a Palace gate.3 

In India part of the title of H. H. the Mah&raja of Kolhapur is Chhatrapati, “ Lord of 
the Umbrella,” which was highly valued by the Mar&thas, as they hold that it belongs only 
to the descendants of Sivaji. In Badger’s Varthema (p. 150) it is said that the standard of 
the king of Calicut was an umbrella. A white umbrella was held over the king of Ceylon 
at his coronation^. In India again the abgddir is a circular flat sunshade, in silk or gold 
cloth, carried in Hindu processions and is held in high repute as a sign of dignity or veneration. 
Among the Chandraseni Prabhus of Bombay and the Deccan, if an abgddir is not sent to 
a teidegroom’s mother with every ceremonial invitation during her son’s marriage, it is 
considered a great insult. 

In Chambers, Book of Days, p. 241, it is said that the Assyrian umbrella was fringed with 
tassels and its top adorned with flowers with a long streamer of silk on either side. In China 
(Gray, China, vol. I, p. 375) the umbrella was a token of rank, and state umbrellas of the 
first and second order were adorned with a guardian figure. Yule (Cathay, p. 81) tells us 
that gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of Roman Catholic dignitaries. 

In Africa, (Burton, Visit to the King of Dahomey, vol. I, pp. 43 and 315) umbrellas were 
-used only by men of rank. The king of Dahomey was accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols waved like fans. In Emope, Pope Alexander III allowed the Doge of 
Venice to have an umbrella carried before him®. 

1 See ante, Vol. XXXI, pp. 443,444. 

2 The kings of Aracan called themselves “ Lords of the White and of the Red Umbrellas.” 

3 Sir James Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer. 4 Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 442. 

3 Ibid., p. 42. 
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2. Morchel, Peacock Feather Fan. 

The morchel is a sign of Royalty, and a pair of them should be held on each side of a 
King or Prince of the Royal Blood. Krshna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, wore a 
peacock feather in his crown, as a sign of Divine Power. Mayurdvaj, lit., one with a peacock 
on his flag, was a royal title of the ancient Maurya Djniasty. 

Dennis, Cities of Etruria, says that the eye of the feather gave it special virtue against 
the Evil Eye, and among the Romans the peacock’s feather was sacred to Juno. 
In India the Peacock was the vehicle of both Sarasvati, the Goddess of Knowledge, and 
K4rttikeya, the general of the Gods, the son of Siva. The Peacock Throne of Delhi was an 
emblem of imperial power and the White Peacock was a sign of Royalty in Bmma. 

But in England the situation is re%'ersed, as I found to my personal cost in 1887. When 
my grandfather was in England, his landlady was very kind to him ; and so, as a mark of my 
esteem, I sent her a few small presents and crowned them all with peacock fans from the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, at which I was then working. To my regret I heard that 
I could not have committed a more serious blunder, as peacock’s feathers are considered 
most unlucky in England, and the poor old lady, then 80 years of age, was anything but 
gratified. The guardian peacock-eye of India and Rome had lost its virtue.* 

3. Flags and Pennons. 

These are symbols of power and veneration. A flag of gold cloth was specially granted 
to distinguish Generals in the Mar&tha Army as Sard^rs. Jari patlcydche nishdn Tdtyd 
Hari-pantdld Sarddri (from a ballad): TatyA Haripant Phadke was honoured with a golden 
flag as a badge of Sardfirship. 

4. Glass Mirrors. 

As glass scares evil spirits, an elephant’s z^ll in a R&jd’s procession is sure to have bits 
of glass mirrors somewhere about it to protect him. So is a phulkdri studded with bits of 
silvered glass to protect the wearer or house. In China doors have round looking-glasses 
in carved frames'^, and in Japan the mirror is a great article of worship®. 

5. Shing ; a Horn. 

The horn for blowing was a symbol of Royalty or power, and it had the advantage also 
of scaring evil spirits. For the last reason it is blorni at the appropriate moment at Hindu 
marriages. 

As a symbol of Royalty or power it was worn by Persians on a tia;a and also by the 
Assyrians.® A small horn, called a corniculum, was worn on a Roman helmet as a mark of 
honour,^® and the Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemason’s symboPk 

6. The Lion-Faced Club. 

The Sihha-mukha or Kirti-mukh at the end of a club is a sign of Royalty combined with 
justice. Sihhdsan on the same principle means a Royal throne in India. 


6 [The situation, however, confirms an old observation of mine : you have only to search far enough 

and wide enough to find the reverse of every superstition somewhere in the world. E.ij., in some parts of 
England it used to be unlucky to put a pin into the dre.ss in which a bride was married; everything had 
to be .sewn up. In other parts it was unlucky to sew up the dross ; everything had to bo pinned up. In 
either case, no doubt, the reasoning was sound, but the premises differed._R.C.T.] 

7 Gray’sC7,i'na,Vol. II,p. 44. [In Burma bits of looking glass were very largely used in buildings. One 

throne room in the Palace at Mandalay, much favoured by the King, was entirely covered with them._ R C T ] 

8 Rood’s Japan, Vol. I, p. 50. 9 Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 4, 

10 Smith, Creek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 513, 11 Mackay, Freemasonry, p. 16. 
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7. The Gold Maee. 

Grold is a scarer of spirits, and according to Manu, a Hindu male infant should be fed 
with honey and butter from a golden spoon before the navel-chord is cut.'^ go also 
a seven-branched golden candlestick in Moses’ Tabernacle,and golden lamps hang in 
Christian Churches.^^ 

So also the gold mace, kanakdand, is a symbol of authority and honour. The heredi¬ 
tary Padnis of DewSs in Central India holds Kamakdande as a title of honour among 
the Chandrasem Prabhus. It was only kings and royal princes that could have with them 
chobddrs (heralds) carrying gold sticks, and Sardars (nobles) were restricted to silver sticks. 

8. The Sankh or Conch-Shell. 

Evil spirits are terribly afraid of the Conch-shell {Buccinum undulatum), which is held 
to be the brother of Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth. At Junfigad in KSthiawSr armlets 
of Conch-shell were worn as armlets,and the figure of a 8ankh is often drawn on the 
temples of an elephant harnessed for a procession to protect the princely rider from evil 
spirits. Usually it is blown as a welcome, but in China its blast is used as a signal to 
indicate the opening of a military review, i* 

The Ddvd-sankh has the convolutions reversed, that is from right to left, and is considered 
very lucky in India, and is thus presented to royal guests as a loyal gift. 

9. Bells. 

Bells are a protection from evil spirits, as they fear them. So elephants’ zuh have often 
small bells attached to them. BeUs are, however, often also used as a welcome to the gods 
and so are hung in temples'^. The MMhava Brahman women of Dharwar wear small 
golden bells. In Ceylon a bell is rung on Adam’s Peak as a security against spirits^**. 

The Jewish high-priest’s robe was adorned with a row of golden beUs,i® and they are 
consecrated in Eussia*®. In Spain at the proclamation of Isabella (1474 a.d.) bells w’ere 
specially pealed^*, and the coronation of English kings is announced by the firing of guns 
and the ringing of bells^*. 

10. The Gold Carpet, Kinkhab! or Karchobl. 

A carpet of cloth of gold is spread at Darbars in front of the throne only, and the most 
honoured guest alone is received on it. All other visitors to the Darbar should not step on 
it, but pass it by, either to the right or left, according to rank. And on no account should 
they turn their backs to the Princely host or the Royal guests. 

11. Flowers. 

All over India flowers are held to be lucky, and for that reason are thrown over bridges, 
and on bridegrooms, images and guests of consequence.In South India men wear them 
in their tmrbans and women in their hair^"*. The Beni-Isrft’il bridegroom is covered from 
head to foot with flowers^® and Roman Catholic churches are consecrated under chaplets 
of flow'ers**. Elsewhere in the world golden flowers are sometimes strewn when a great 
man passes through a city.®^ 

13 Burnell and Hopkins, Ordinances of Manu, p. 20. 13 Josephus, Antiquities, Vol. Ill, p. 6. 

11 Middleton, Conformity between Popery and Paganism, p. 143. 

15 Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, p. 261. 18 Gray, Fourteen Months in Canton, p. 314. 

11 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVIII, p. 167. 18 Leslie, Early Races of Scotland, pp. 603 f. 

19 Mackay, Freemasonry, p. 135. 

20 Romanoff, Rites and Customs of the Grceco-Russian Church, p. 275. 

21 Brand, Popular Antiquities, vol. I, p. 307. 33 Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 347. 

23 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVIII, pp. 132, 146; vol. XXI, p. 116 ; vol. XXII, p. 155. 

21 Dubois, vol. II, p. 363. 26 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVIII, p. 619, 
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12. The Chauri, Fly-Flap. 

This is a sign of authority, and one with a golden handle indicates Royalty. The original 
meaning, however, is due to the belief that hair attracts spirits, the chauri being of the tail 
of the yak (ox). So they are waved with the object of gathering together all evil spirits 
hovering round a person. The saeredness of the chauri to a Hindu lies in the fact that the 
female yah is a cow. 

13. Nazars, Gifts. 

Gold and jewels are held to be auspicious, and a rmzar to the highest in the land should 
be of one or the other. A rmzar offered by a Prince is not refused, but touched with the hand 
and handed over to a chobddr or subnis (a Darbar official), whose business is to restore it to 
the Jawahirkh&na of the guest or to send it to the Toshakh&na of the Imperial Government. 
Bikta pdnirna pashvetu Rdjdn Devatan Gurum; Rajas, Godlings and Religious Preceptors 
should not be visited with an empty hand. 

14. The State Chairs. 

The term ‘ throne ’ (thronos) means a chair. The Royal chair should be supported on 
lions, and the chief Imperial guest’s state-chair should be placed higher than those intended 
for others and should be drawn a few inches in front of them. It should be gilt or silvered. 

15. Pankha or Fan. 

The fan is also a sign of royalty. Nripatar—vyajanddibhistam nunudc, a king should 
be cheered with fans to drive away depression. 

16. The Spear. 

Long spears are carried by orderlies as a safeguard against elephants in procession, 
should they become restive, but short spears with long heads (ballam) and adorned with 
tassels are carried in front of a Raja as symbols of authority. 

17. Tambul, 

Betel (nut and leaf), with mace, cloves and cardamoms form a tdmbul, which is an aus¬ 
picious offering. They should be covered with gold leaf when offered to Royalty and with 
silver when offered to Sardars. One in a lower grade has to rise in receiving or offering a 
tdmbul, but when the host rises to distribute tdmbul, every one present must rise until the 
distribution is over. The host offers it first to the chief guest or visitor, himself sitting or 
standing according to the guest’s rank. To all others a Minister or Court Official (Sabnls) 
distributes the tdmbul. The distribution over, it is followed by garlands and ’atar, the 
signal for departure. 

The tdmbul is placed in a labah, a vessel generaUy resembling a lotus, or a silver plate 
covered with repouss'e work with the lotus as its design. The chauphula or cardamom-box 
is shaped either like a lotus or a mango, because both the lotus and the mango are auspicious. 
Fantastic shapes for these articles, as that of a crane for the guldbddn, or a European spray- 
producer are modern innovations and undermine the gravity and sanctity of a Darbdr. 
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BUDDERMOKAN. 

By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

When treating of Arakan, Mr. Geoffrey Harvey in his History jf Burma has at the begin¬ 
ning of his account the following passage : “ After the Xth Century a.d. the country was 
professedly Buddhist, notwithstanding the spread of Mahomedanism, which reached Achin 
in 1206 and dotted the coast from Assam to Malaya with the cmious mosques known as 
Buddermokan, reverenced by Buddhist and Chinamen as well as Mahomedans.” 

This passage brought to my mind an old research of my own while in Burma, and after¬ 
wards, which I never completed. The subject is, however, of much general interest and I 
now publish what I then unearthed between 1891 and 1908 in the hope that this question 
of a seamen’s spirit may be probed to its source. In the latter year I drew up the following 
abstract of my researches, which I entitled “ The Wanderings of a Cult in India—^the God 
of the Mood.” It states the result up to that date. No doubt since then fresh information 
has become available to those with the opportunity for further delving into the subject. 

Along the coast of Burma from Akyab to Mergui are certain shrines known to Euro¬ 
peans as Buddhamakam, which have no connection with Buddha or Buddhism. They are 
“ universal ” shrines, i.s., they are accepted by the Buddhists, Hindus, and Muhammadans, 
Natives of India, Burmese and Chinese alike, which is a sure sign that they are symbols of 
the animistic faith which underlies all Indian religions. Their chief votaries are sailors, 
fishermen, and those who obtain a livelihood on the water. 

The name is not Burmese, but Indian, and is Muhammadan in origin. It is properly 
Badarmaq4m—^the shrine of Badar. This Badar is no less a personage than Mr Badar of 
Chittagong, known throughout Indian Muhammadan hagiology as Badru’ddin Aulia. Now 
Badru’ddln Auli4 represents by his attributes KhwAja Khizar in modem Bengal. 

Khw4ja Khizar is the popular modem Indian form of the Muhammadan Spirit of the 
Mood, Al-Khidhr, of the Koran, according to the early Arab tradition, and subsequently of 
all Muhammadan story. His legend is, in the Muhammadan forms of it, mixed up with 
that of Mehtar Ily4s, the Prophet Elias of the Jewish tradition and belief, who in Jewish and 
allied superstitions represents the Spirit of the Mood. This form of belief still exists in 
Russia and finds expression in the water festival of the Prophet Hya. 

Thus is this ancient animistic belief traceable through the ages to the present day from 
Christian Russia to Buddhist Burma, through all Semitic and Muhammadan nations and 
across Northern Hindu India. Indeed, many observers claim him as Hindu in origin,'an 
opinion that is confirmed by the stories of a nature similar to those about Khw4ja Khizar, 
which are told in connection with the cult of Siva in his forms of Bhadra and Madra in the 
Southern and Western portions of India. 

I 

Pir Badar in Burma. 

I started my enquiries by a communication to the Rangoon Gazette in 1893 entitled “ Mr 
Badar in Burma,” which ran as follows :—Dr. Anderson, English Intercourse tvith Siam in 
the Seventeenth Century, 1890, p. 338, makes the following statement:—” On the day following 
[the 28th June, 1687 ] the ship James, the consort of the Curtana, arrived in Mergui Harbour, 
and Armiger Gosline, her commander, was ordered to ride near the Resolution opposite Mr. 
White’s house, to prevent the crew taking the vessel to the other side of Banda-makhon.” 

In a long footnote Dr. Anderson remarks on this statement thus :—“ The Banda-makhon 
of Davenport is the island that forms the western side of Mergui Harbour .... In the 
map of the northern part of the Mergui Archipelago published by James Horsburgh, hydro- 
grapher to the Hon. East India Company, Feb. 1, 1830, and corrected at the Admiralty up 
to June, 1871, this small island is called Madramacan. But I could find no native of Mergui 
who knew it by this name, as it is invariably called Pataw. 
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“ Towards the northern part of the eastern shore of the island there is, however, a loca¬ 
lity, which the inhabitants of the town of Mergui called Buddhamakhan, and I am disposed 
to think that Madramacan is a corruption of this word. It is said to have derived its name 
from the circumstance that a Mahomedan saint called Buddhar Udin resided there. The 
legend about him is that he came from the North by sea, and being attracted to the north¬ 
ern part of Pataw by its natural beauty, he built a hut on the banks of a small stream, 
where it enters the sea, and where lies a huge boulder, on which he meditated for forty days 
receiving from God whatever he asked for in his prayers. The Mahomedans, in conse¬ 
quence, called the place Buddhar Udin’s Makhan. 

“ It is a curious circumstance, however, that the place is reverenced alike by Buddhists and 
Mahomedans, and by the Chinese of Mergui. The Buddhists, after the custom of their reli¬ 
gion, af&x gold leaf to the boulder, whereas the Chinese leave small squares of brown paper 
ornamented with a representation in gold leaf of their deity, who patronises seafaring-men. 

“ Colonel Sir Edward Sladen informs me that the promontory at Akyab, known as the 
Point, is called by the Arakanese Buddha Makan after a Mahomedan saint, Buddha Aouliah, 
who chose it as a place of residence, and passed the greater part of his hermit life there. The 
place and its surroundings are regarded as sacred by all creeds and classes of natives residing 
in Arakan, Buddhists, Mahomedans and Hindoos all come, and either worship, or solicit 
intercession with the unseen powers as a means of deliverance from evil, or success in any 
proposed worldly undertaking. ‘ One of the large boulders has been hewn out, so as to 
represent a natural cave, which is said to have been the residence of Buddha Sahib and Sir 
Edward mentions that on an immediately adjoining boulder there is a small Mahomedan mosque. 

“ On still another boulder more sacred than the rest a dome has been built, ‘ because it 
contains the footprint of Buddha [ ? the Auoliah above mentioned ], as well as an impression 
or indenture made by him when he knelt in prayer or went through other devotional exer¬ 
cises.’ ‘ Hindus ’ according to Sir Edward Sladen, ‘ are said to have been the first who 
discovered the saint’s supernatural power. He is by them supposed to exercise an influence 
over marine affairs and navigation ; and in verification of this I have the authority of the 
accomplished Babu Pratapa Chandra Gosha, that Hindus, especially women of the Lower 
Bengal, on going on a pilgrimage by river or sea generally drop a few coppers into the waters 
as an offering to Buddha Udin, saying. Darya ha panch payse Buddhar Buddhar ! ’ ” 

Dr. Anderson then asks:—“Is it likely that the Mahomedans have appropriated some legend 
about Buddha Gautama 1” The axis w'er of the present wTiter would be ; “ most assuredly not.” 

In an old map, dated c. 1760, entitled Archipel da Mergui dans le Golphe de 
Bengale, there occurs opposite Mergui, the name “ I[sle] Padranan.” And in a plan of 
the same date, entitled Port et Bourg de Mergui, there occurs opposite the town of Mergui 
“Isle Bader Moncan.” In a modern map, on the West bank of the Naaf River on“ Shahpuri 
Id ” occurs ‘‘ Budarmakam Beach.” 

In Dunn’s Directory of the East Indies, 1780, p. 332, I read as follows : “ Directions for 
sailing to and from Mergui; if you would keep mid-channel toward the Island of Madrama- 
cam (which you will see to S.S.E.) .... At Mergui are many Mahomedans, who are 
the principal traders of it.” And at p. 198,1 find ; “ as far as the mouth of the Arakan river. 
The edge of that which projects the farthest, is 6 leagues from the land Westward of Maw 
hill, situate on the North side of the river of that name. That to the Southward is formed 
by the Island of Badremacan, which makes the North point of Arakan river .... In 
order to avoid the banks to the Southward of Point Badremacan .... 

I next looked up Butler’s Gazetteer of the Mergui District, 1884, and found it silent on 
this and all other antiquarian subjects, but on 13th October 18931 appealed to Mr. C. S. Bayne, 
then in the Burma Secretariat, and through him I secured from Col. Parrott, Commissioner 
of Arakan, in the same month, the following useful statement from papers in his ofiS.ee :— 
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“ That part of Akyab Town, known as the Point or Scandal Point, is in reality a narrow 
headland or promontory, which projects into the sea beyond the coast line, and defines on 
its western side the mouth or entrance of the Kaladan River. It is called by the Arakanese 
Buddhamaw, maw being the Burmese for a promontory and Buddha signifying Budder. 
This is in reality a Burmese corruption of the Urdu original, Buddermaw, or Buddermakam. 
The promontory itself of Buddermaw forms the apparent termination to a range of hills, 
which skirt the whole length of the Arakan coast line, and are traced South of Akyab in the 
highlands which form the Western Borongo Island. The same range is continued at 
Ramree and comes to an abrupt termination in the Island of Cheduba. 

“ At the base of this headland, immediately south of the town of Akyab, there is a de- 
finedlineof almost perpendicular tilted rock, the bare surface of which is exposed and weather¬ 
worn, so as to present the appearance of several huge boulders piled up into a compressed 
mass and raised some fifty feet above the level of the surrounding country. This is the spot 
known as Buddermakam, and takes its name from the Mahomedan saint Budder Aulia, who 
chose it as a place of residence and passed the greater part of his hermit life there. 

“ The place and its surroundings are regarded as sacred by aU creeds and classes of 
natives residing in Arakan. Buddhists, Mahomedans and Hindus all come, and either wor¬ 
ship or solicit intercession with the unseen powers, as a means of deliverance from evil or 
success in any proposed worldly undertaking. One of the large boulders on the ridge has 
been hewn out, so as to represent a natural cave, which is said to have been the actual resi¬ 
dence of Budder Sahib. On another immediately adjoining is a small Mahomedan mosque. 
A dome has been built over a third, more sacred than the rest, because it contains the foot¬ 
print of Buddha, as well as an impression or indenture made by him when he knelt in prayer, 
or went through other devotional exercises. 

“ It seems at first difficult to account for the fact that three such opposing creeds as 
Hin duism, Mahomedanism and Buddhism should unite to worship at the same shrine and 
believe in the efficacy of offerings to an unseen power, common to all three, under slightly 
varying designations and conditions. 

“ The explanation I have arrived at is as follows:—^Budder Auli4,or, as heis more familiarly 
styled, Budder Sahib, was a Mahomedan Jakir, who possessed great supernatural powers, which 
led to his beingregarded almost in the light of aprophet. It is only natural that Mahomedans 
should reverence the spot where he lived and died, and offer their prayers under a surer hope of 
their being heard, than if offered up elsewhere. Buddhists, in deference to the divine character 
of the saint Budder, mix him up in their minds with the guardian nat, or minor deity, of the place. 
They, therefore, worship him regularly and are profuse in their reverence and relig ious offerings. 

“ Hindus are said to have been the first who discovered Budder’s supernatural powers. 
He is by them supposed to exercise an influence over marine affairs and navigation, so that 
those who make offerings and invoke his aid, perform successful sea voyages, and return in 
safety with wealth acquired on the journey to their native homes. 

“ The legend states, that, on one occasion, two Hindus, by name Manich [ ? Manik ] 
and Chand, were returning by sea from Bassein to Chittagong, and put into Akyab to 
take in water. They anchored off the rock known as Buddermakam, and proceeded to a 
small tank near the sacred rocks. Here they met the fah'r , and were asked by him to hollow 
out the cave, which was to form his future habitation. They pleaded poverty and the losses 
they had sustained in their trading adventure. The fakir said, ‘never mind, do as I bid you. 
If you are poor and vdthout merchandize, load the soil from this sacred spot, and before 
your journey’s end, you will be rewarded ’. The brothers did as they were bid. The cave 
was constructed, a well dug and they proceeded on their journey towards Chittagong. The 
fakir’s words came true. On proceeding to unload their goods, they found in their place 
nothing but gold and the most valuable of gems. 
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‘‘ Miracles are performed to this day, it is believed, by virtue of the powers still exer¬ 
cised by the Jahir. Sick people are cured by coming and bathing in the water of the sacred 
well. Others who cannot come themselves, obtain relief as soon as the votive ofiering has 
been made on their account at the shrine, and the saint or fahir, or rm’nor deity, has appear¬ 
ed, or has made intercession, or exercised supernatural agency, as the case may be. 

Amongst Burmese and Aralcanese, the most common form of offerings made to the 
nats or minor deities consists of food or strong drinks. Here at Buddermakam, it has been 
found that the sacrifice of a goat on the spot is the most efficacious of oSerings, and it is the 
one which is most prominently made by those who have any great favour to ask, or any 
impending calamity from which they would seek deliverance. 

“ There is, I am told, at Sandoway a singular group of large boulders, similar in appear¬ 
ance to those at Buddermakam, and similarly named and held in reverence. It is, no doubt, 
due to Budder Sahib’s connection with navigation and sea journeys that his fame has 
extended along the whole coast line as far south as the Malayan peninsula, and probably 
further. This will account for the shrine near Mergui called Maddramakam. Maddra is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Buddra or Budder. 

“ From the description given of each, I conclude that the two shrines are in all respects 
identical, both as regards nature of site, general appearance and universality of worship.” 

It will have been noticed by the reader that the description given by Sir Edward Sladen 
and the official note just quoted are identical in many respects. They are stated to have in 
fact a common origin, in notes left in the Commissioner’s Office, which I suspect must 
have been Sir Arthur PhajTe’s, if only they can be unearthed. 

In the List oj objects of Antiquarian and Archceological interest in British Burma, 1892, 
p. 3f, we find—‘‘ No. 8 ; District Akyab ; Locality ; Southern side of the island of Akyab and 
near the Eastern shore of the Bay; Name of object : Buddha-makam Cave. Any local his¬ 
tory of tradition regarding it ; a cave and mosque constructed in memory of one Buddha 
Auliya, whom the Mussulmans regard as an eminent saint. The tradition regarding it is 
that, some 120 years ago [ c. 1771 a.d ], two brothers Manik and Chand traders from Chitta¬ 
gong, while on their homeward voyage in a vessel laden with turmeric, touched at Akyab for 
water ami anchored off the rocks, now known as the Buddha-makam rock. During the 
night, Manik had a vision, in which he was requested by the saint to construct him an abode 
near the locality, being told that in order to enable him to do so all the turmeric in his vessel 
would be transformed into gold. Next morning the brothers, observing the miraculous trans¬ 
formation of their cargo, dug a well and constructed the present cave. Custody and pre¬ 
sent use :—Worship by Buddhists, Hindus and Mussulmans. Present state of preservation ; 
it is in good condition and is kept in ref)air by a respectable Mussulman.” 

In the entries regarding Sandoway and Mergui in this very perfunctory compilation 
there is no reference to any cave as a place sacred to Badar Aulia. 

In Forchammer’s JRejyorl on the Antiquities of Aralcan, 1892, p. 60 f, we find the 
following information, together with a photograjdi. No. 88, Plate xlii. 

“There are a few modem temples in Akyab which are interesting, inasmuch as their 
architectural style is a mixture of the Burmese turreted i)agoda and the Mahomedan four cornered 
minaret structure surmounted by a hemispherical cupola. The worship, too, is mixed. Both 
temples are vi.sited by Mahomedans and Buddhists, and the Buddermokan has also its votaries. 

“The Buddermokan is said to have been founded in a.d. 17d6 by the Mussulmans in 
memory of one Budder Auliah, whom they regard as an eminent saint. Colonel Nelson 
Davies in 1876, Deputy Commis.sioner of Akyab, gives the following account in a record pre¬ 
served in the office of the Commissioner of Arakan, and kindly lent to me :—‘ On the South¬ 
ern side of the i.sland of Akyab, near the eastern end of the Bay, there is a group of masonry 
buildings, one of which in its style of construction, rejembles an Indian mosque ; the other is 
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a cave constructed of stone on the bare rock, wliich superstructure once served as a hermit’s 
cell. The spot where these buildings are situated is called Buddermolcan, Budder being the 
name of a saint of Islam, and molcan, a place of abode. It is said that 140 years ago [ i.e., in 
1736 A.D., l)e it noted ] or thereabouts, two brothers named Manick and Chan [ ? C'hand ], 
traders from Chittagong, while returning from Cape Negrais in a vessel loaded with turmeric, 
called at Akyab for water, and the vessel anchored off the Buddermokan Bocks. On the 
following night, after Chan and Manick had procured water near these rocks, Manick had a 
dream that the saint Budder Auliah desired him to construct a cave or a place of abode at the 
locality near where they procured the water. Manick replied that he had no means where¬ 
with he could comply with the request. Budder then said that all his (Manick’s) turmeric 
would turn into gold, and that he should therefore endeavour to erect the building from the 
proceeds thereof. When morning came Manick, observing that all the turmeric had been 
transformed into gold, consulted his brother Chan on the subject of the dream and they con- 
jointl.y constructed a cave and also dug a well at the locality now known as Buddermokan. 

" ' There are orders in Persian [ ? i.e., in the Persian or Urdu character ] in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Court of Akj^ab, dated 1834, from William Dampier, Esquire, Commissioner 
of Chittagong, and also from T. Dickenson, Esquire, Commissioner of Ai'akan, to the effect 
that one Hussain Ally (then the thugyi of Bhudamaw Circle) was to have charge of the Bud¬ 
dermokan in token of his good services rendered to the British force in 1825, and to enjoy 
any sums that he might collect on account of alms and offerings. 

'■ ‘ In 1849 Mr. R. C. Raikcs, the officiating Magistrate at Aykab, ordered that Hussain 
Ally was to have charge of the Buddermokan buildings, and granted permission to one Mali 
Ming Oung, a female fakir; to erect a building. Accordingly in 1849 the present masonry 
buildings were constructed by her. She also re-dug the tank. 

“ ‘ Tlie expenditure for the whole work came to about Rs. 2,000. After Husain Ally’s death 
his son Abdoolah had charge, and after the death his sister Me Moorazamal, the present wife of 
Abdool Marein, pleader, took charge. Abdool Mareiu is now in charge on behalf of this wife.’ ” 

Burmese corruptions of Mussulman names are always difficult, and those jr.st given are, 
as stated, impossible. iUl I can suggest for Marein is that it is a mistake for Karen 
( = Karim) and that the pleader’s name was ’Abdu’l-Karim, “ the servant of the Generous 
or possibly, by metathesis, for Rahim, which would make his name ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, “the 
servant of the Compassionate,’' Ar-Rahim is the second and Al-Karim is the forty-second 
of the ‘Ninety-nine Names'of God. See Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, p. 141, Herklot’s 
Qanoon-e-Islam, p. 240ff, and the present writer’s Proper Names of Punjabis, p. 43 ff. 
There is no “ Most Comely Name of God ’ at all like Marein. Moorazamal may be merely 
a misprint of Murazamat, a possible designation for a woman. 

Dr. Forchhamraer next goes on to describe the “ Buddermokan ” thus:—“The interior 
is very simple,—a square or quadrangular room. There are really two caves, one on the 
top of the rocks. This has an entrance in the north and south sides : the arch is vaulted and 
BO is the inner chamber. The exterior of the cave is 9 feet 3 inches wade, 11 feet 6 inches long, 
and 8 feet 6 inches high; the inner chamber measures 7 feet by 5 feet 8 inches, height 6 feet 
6inches. The material is partly stone, partly brick plastered over ; the whole is absolutely 
devoid of decorative designs. The other cave is similarly constructed, only the floor is the 
bare rock, slightly slanting towards the south entrance : it is smaller than the preceding cave. 
The principal mosque stands on a platform : a flight of brick and stone stairs leads up to it. 
The east front of the temple measures 28 feet 6 inches ; the south side 20 feet 6 inches ; the 
chamber is 16 feet 9 inches long and 13 feet wide : the ceiling is a. cupola ; on the west side is a 
niche, let 1 foot into the wall with a pointed arch and a pillastcr each side. [This must be the 
mihrdb that is oblig:xtory in every mosque.] Over it hangs a copy in Persian ? [character not 
language], of the grant mentioned above. A small prayer-hall [if meant for Muhammadans 

2 
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this is (?) an idgdh], also quadrangular, with a low cupola, is pressed in between the rocks 
clos; by. All the buildings are in good order. The curiously shaped rocks capped by these 
buildings form a very picturesque group. The principal mosque has become the prototype 
for many Buddhist tempks. This pagoda is the most perfect type of the blending of the 
Indian mosque and the Burmese turruted spire.” 

I cannot quite follow Dr. Forchammer in mixing up the terms “temple,” “mosque,” 
and “ pagoda ” in one and th'' same building. But I am quite of one mind with him as to 
the extreme architectural value of the old mosque at Akjab and have long pitched on its 
dome and central spire as the connecting link between ancient chaitya architecture and 
the modern Burmese spired pagoda. From thi.s point of view this building is certainly one 
of the most important old structures in Burma, and one of the most worth preserving. 

On the 13th December 1*^93, Mr. A. L. Hough wrote to me from Akyab, as Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, forwarding me a letter from the Dtputy Inspector of Schools, who was, I suspect, 
a Bengali from his .si):‘lling of place names. The presentation of the information is so 
quaint that it is given here ju-st as it was received: 

“ Bodor Mukam, correct word is Bodor Mukhan, the residence of Bodor, Fir Bodor or 
Bodor Sahib or Bodor Auli 3 'a. There are different names by which he is known. His 
name is Shaik Boderuddin, «.e.,hedoes not belong to the direct descendant of the Prophet, 
but he belongs to the common class of people. He was well versed in Arabic and Persian. 
He is said to be Mulvie. He is an Indian, most probably nearest to Punjab. He began 
his career of religious life from Jama Musjid of Delhi. He had three other, his intimate 
friends, wdth whom he used to attend many a religious lecture, 

“ Tradition : there lived in ancient time a very rich man in India, who had a beautiful 
daughter. There lived in the same town a Fakir, or Devotee, whose name was Shaik Firit 
(the well known Shekh Farid). One day when this Devotee was passing by that richman's 
house, his daughter saw the Devotee in dirty and filthj^ rags. Seeing this, she drew her nose 
saying: ‘ M’hat a loathsome man the mad man is ’. The very night she had very severe 
pain in her stomach. No one can cure. The cause was attributed to her insulting the 
Devotee. So the Devotee was invited and begged pardon. But he said: Unless she 
drinks some water wrung out of his filthy rags, she willnev. r be cured.i But at last 
owing to very severe pains she diank. From that day she showed signs of pregnancy, 
and after 10 (lunar ) months the Badoruddin is said to have been bom.” 

From this statement it is clear that Badar of Badarmuqam is Badaru’ddin Aulia (of 
Chittagong ): Badaru’ddin being the same name as the familiar Bedreddin of the Arabian 
Nights of childhood. 

I have now allowed such witnesses as I can procure from the Burmese side to tell their 
story, each in his own way, and the evidence amounts to this. There is a supernatural 
being, worshipped along the Burmese coast by seafarers from Akyab to Mergui at certain 
spots specially dedicated to him. These spots, so far as yet known, are at Akyab, Sando- 
way and Mergui. To the Buddhists he is a not ; to the Hindus a deva or inferior god ; to 
the Muhammadans a saint; and to the Chinese a spirit. His worship is precisely that which is 
common all over the East to spirits or supernatural being.s, believed in by the folk irrespec¬ 
tive of their particular fonn of professed belief, and it points, in just the same way as do 
all other instances, to the sm-vival of an old local animistic worship in “ pro-rchgiouB ” days. 
As in all other similar cases, one of the contending local professed religions has chiefly 
annexed this particular being to itself, and he is pre-eminently a Muhammadan saint, 
legendarily that saint best known to the bulk of the Muhammadan seafaring population, 
namely, Pir Badar of their own chief town Chittagong. 

{To be continued.) 


1 This is a common Hindu superstition. 
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EXTERNAL EVIDENCE ABOUT THE TEACHERS OF THE UPANISADS. 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE. 

The theory that Adhydtma-vidyd or braJima-vidyd or the Upani^adic cult arose originally 
among a sect of the Ksatriyas and that it was not of Brahmanical origin, is based on a few 
anecdotes of the Upani^ads themselves. In a paper published elsewhere we have attempted 
to shew that an examination of the Upanisadic texts as a whole does not bear out this conten¬ 
tion. In this paper we propose to deal with the external evidence on this point. 

In the subsequent literature of the country, such as the MahdbMrata and the like, there 
are indications as to the origin of the Upanisadic cult; and an examination of these will show 
that after all, though there were Ksatriya kings who were great and powerful patrons of this 
vidyd, and without whose support it would perhaps never have spread, yet, in reality, the 
actual teachers of this cult were a class of Brahmans:—^not necessarily the same class who 
busied themselves with the performances of Vedic sacrifices and the enunciation and 
elaboration of the rules about these performances; but still Brahmans. Some of 
these Brahman teachers, e.g., Y&jnavalkya, were also past masters in the details of ceremonial 
performances ; others, like ^ankaracharya of later times, were rather disinclined to believe 
in their efiBcacy, e.g., the author of the Kena Upanisad. But we have no conclusive evidence 
to show that the Upanisadic brahma-vidya was of non-Brahman origin and that the Brahmans 
only adopted it and Brahmanised it in later times. Tradition is definitely against any such 
hypothesis ; and we have no reason to discard the evidence of tradition in this matter. 

Ksatriyas like Kekaya {Chdndogya Vpanuad, 5. 11), and Janaka (Brihaddranyaka 
Upanisad, 5. 14) could certainly put Brahmans of the type of BudUa to shame on account of 
their ignorance of brahma-vidyd : such Ksatriyas were no doubt highly proficient in it; but 
even they were taught by Brahmans, though, of course, of a superior type to that of Budila. 
The Ksatriyas, therefore, only exercised the function of patrons ; the actual teachers of the 
vidyd were, almost without exception. Brahmans. Of course, all Brahmans were not Brahma^ 
vddins, just as all Ksatriyas were not patrons of this cult. 

Janaka’s is a famous name in this connection. His court—the court of Videha—was an 
important seat of the culture of brahma-vidyd. We find in the Brihaddranyaka Upanisad 
plenty of people, versed in brahma-vidyd, congregating there and holding discourses on 
brahma-vidyd. Janaka patronised them by gifts and encouraged them by his powerful moral 
support. He took an intelligent interest in the subject, but was hardly a teacher of the 
subject in the proper sense of the term. On the contrary, we have clear statements to the 
effect that he was instructed by the celebrated Brahman Yajuavalkya. Bhavabhuti, the 
dramatist, repeats this assertion in his Ullaracharita, Act IV ; 

Ydjhavalkya-munir-yasmai brahma-pdrdyanam jagau. 

Here Janaka is being introduced as one to whom “ Yajuavalkya sang the highest truths 
about Brahma.” 

The statement of the Visnu Purdna (iv. 5. 14) that the kings of Mithila were very much 
devoted to dtma-vidyd, only indicates that Mithila was an important seat of Upanisadic 
culture ; but it does not indicate that the kings were themselves actual teachers. 

In the Mumuksn-vyavahdra-prakaraiiam of the Yoga-vdAistha Bdtndyanam, Sarga 10, 11, 
we have an interesting account of the descent of brahma-vidyd (therein called moha-vidyd) 
to the earth. Vasistha says that he was sent down by his father, the Creator Brahma, to 
preach moksa-vidya among the people {.sloka 40, etc.) He M’as not alone in this mission ; 
other Risis like Sanatkumara and N&rada were also commissioned to carry out the same work. 

1 “ The Teachers of the Upanisads ”, published in the proceedings of the Madras Session ol the 
Oriental Conference, 192-1. 

2 The references are to the Calcutta edition of (he Fog'irrasis/ia, published by the proprietors of the 
Vangavisi, 
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These gi'cat teachers gave the world many Smrilii and rules alx)ut the performance of Yajnas 
(i/ajna-khfrani). But m the course of time, quarrels arose among the rulers of men ; they 
became selfish and began to fight each other. And they could no longer hold sway over their 
subjects without the use of force. For their benefit, to give them an msight into the nature 
of things, adhydtmi-vichjd was communicated to them. Adhydtma-vidyd was thus first 
communicated to the kings, and from them (and ijcrhaps, through them) was communicated 
to the people at large (ilokas 16-17). For this reason it is called rdja-vidya and is a secret 
to be kept by the kings [rdja^iiJtyani). 

This term rdja-vidyd is of interest. Here it evidently implies connection with the princely 
caste. But Saiikara, in his comment on the same word m the Bhagavadgltd (ix. 2.), says that 
the term only means “ prince of knowledge ” [vidydndm rdjd), i.e., the highest knowledge. 
Nilakantha, in commenting on the same word in the Malidhhdmta, agrees with Sankara’s 
interpretation. Other commentators on the GUd, c.g.. Sridhara, Madhusudana, and Abhina- 
vacupta, generally accept this moaning. Some of them, hov/ever, suggest the alternative 
meaning of the Yogavddik/irt as well and even affiiiU that it involves a reference to particular 
kings like Janaka and others. But Sankara's interpretation is not only not challenged, but 
readily accepted. 

It is curious to note that the passage in the Yogavdmtha is almost the same as in the Gita. 
Thus : 

Yo'javdiUj.ha : Rdja-vidyd rdjaguhyutn-adhydlma-jndnain-uila>nam (ii. 11. 18). 

Gitd: Rdja-vidyd rdjaguhyani pabilmm-idam-ultamam (ix. 2). 

That the YojavdiiHha was quoting from the Qita, may perhaps be assumed. For, 
elsewhere, {Xirvdna-prakarana. Purvabhaga, Sarga 53, etc.), it refers to the incidents of the 
Gi'd and gives almost a verhaiim summary of the ia-structiun inqiarted to Arjuna. 

But it is rather striking that, while the commentators of the MaJidbMrala and the GUd 
do not take the term rdja-vidyd to mean a knowledge that belonged to the princely caste, the 
YojavddUtha has the courage to differ and suggests that this name was given to the vidyd, 
because it was a .secret possession of the kings and became public property for the people only 
through them. 

In a case like this, one might be inclined to think that tlie .subsequent inoccss of Brahraaiiis- 
ing is responsible for the jtartial suppression of the fact that the vidyd was originally of Ksatriya 
origin ; and that the Yoyavddi tha has somewhat escaped this proccs.s, and, though itself a 
Brahmanic work, it has made an unconscious admission of the truth which was but imperfectly 
suppres.sed. But as against this position, it may be maintamed that the omission of any 
reference to the Ksatriyas in tia'ikara and others Lsnot a case of suppre-sio veri. The reference 
is omitted, simply because the K^triyas were after all only jiatrons and supporters and not 
teachers ; and the vidyd not called refbecause of its Ksatriya connection, but 
for other reasons. The author of the YojacUiyha was jjcrhaps only flattering a royal patron bv 
emphasising the ‘support extended to this vidyd by his kith and kin ; and that is why a new 
meaning is given to the term. Some support for this contention is found in the context of the 
passage in t’ac Yojdvdiidha. There Kama is being persuaded to cultivate nioha-vidyd ; in 
that connection, it is not amiss to refer to the fact that Ksatriyas have always l)cen close 
students of it. This reference, therefore, imed not mean that the Ksatriyas were the 
originators of the vidyd. 

Thus, even if the interpretation of the term rdja-vidy'i a.s given by Saikara and others, bf‘ 
n[K'n t<i fjuestion, yet that in itself is no bar to our accepting literally the version of the 
Yo'javd-iiklia as to the genesis of adhydtma-vidyd. It says that the Risis obtained the vidyd 
straight from Brahma, or, might we not .say, God ; and that the Ksatriyas were only the first 
disciples. That is to say, it is still open to us to assert that the vidyd arose among a section 
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of the priestly caste or Brahmans and was cultivated by them, presumably as an esoteric 
doctrine, imder the patronage of certain royal personages and families ; and it was only through 
these Ksatriyas that it gradually percolated to wider circles of men. 

Considerable support to this position is lent by the character of the warrior classes in 
general in the history of the world. We know what sort of man a feudal lord or baron was in 
mediaeval Europe ; and w'e also know how he was gradually humanised and reclaimed from 
barbarity imder the influence of the church and the clergy. With him the use of the mu.scle 
was more dignified than the use of the brain, and the pen was considered a contemptible 
instrument by the side of the sword- Surely he w'ould not adopt speculation as an 
occupation in life. 

That an Indian K^triya was also a warrior, is beyond doubt. That he too, like his 
brother in Europe, valued w'ar more than speculation, cannot be disputed ; and it can also 
be proved that the process of humanising him W'as no easy task for the Brahman. He was not 
a speculator ab initio. Some of his class w’ere made so, only under Brahmanical influences. 

The profession of arms would hardly ever go together with the profession of teaching. 
A Ksatriya would even disdain to be a teacher. Though many K^triy^a names have been 
deified, and at least one great K.satriya, ciz., Gautama Buddha, was the foimder of a popular 
religion, still, as a general rule, teaching seems to have remamed in the hands of the Brahmans. 
And the account of the YogavdiUtla, therefore, may easily be taken to refer to this process 
of humanising the Ksatriyas. At any rate, the Yojavdmtha docs not say that the rfdyd was 
started by the Ksatriyas ; at best, it can be understood to mean that for some time it was 
in the keeping of the Ksatriya princes. 

The same seems to be the meaning of the Gita in IV. 1-3 :— 

Imam vivasvate yoqam proktavdn-aham abyayam (\) 

Evam paramparu-prdptam-imam rdjaisayo-'viduh (g) 

Sa evdyam mayu te ’dya yogah proklah purdtanah (3) 

It is interesting to note again that the terra rdjatd here is not free from ambiguity. 
Nilakantha, for instance, is not quite certain whether it moans ‘ kingly sages ’ (i.e., K-satriya 
Ri.sis), or whether it means ‘ kings and sages ’ {i.e., i>rinccs a7id Ri.?is). The second meaning 
would imply co-operation between the Ksatriya and the Brahmana, and would perhaps lie 
the truer moaning. But even if the term is taken in its more usual moaning of Ksatriia 
sages, our position is not altogether destroyed. 

This account of the origm and transmission of Kanna yoga i.e., the yoga spoken of in the 
preceding chapter (chap. III.), is more or less in tune with the account of the Yojavdsi.dfia. 
And the true position of facts can best be gauged by taking the two accounts together. It 
will then be scon that the possibility of the original teachers being Brahmans is not ruled out. 
On the contrary, in XIII. 5, the Giid itself says that the doctrines spoken of there have been 
variously expounded by the Risis. Tlic teachings of chapters IH-lV are not opposed to those 
of chapter XIII; and wo have no reason to imagine that they originated with different 
groups of teachers. The Gttd, too, therefore, docs not say that adhydtma-vidyd was a 
Ksatriya vidyd. 

In the Malidbhdraki^, XIII. 325-26. tSuka, son of Vyasa, is said to havebc'on sent by his 
father to Janaka, king of Vkleha, for receiving instruction in brahma-vidyd. But this need not 
mean more than a reference to the fact that the court of Janaka was a well-known scat of 
brahnia-vidyCi. For it is pointed out mere than once that Janaka was Vyasa’s disciple and 
that Suka was his yucf/putra or teacher's son. So, if Janaka was teaching at all, he was 
teaching not what was a secret Ksatriya doctrine, but what he had learnt from a Brahmen. 


i* The references are to the Varigavasi edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 
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Besides, the description given in this chapter of Janaka’s household and mode of life 
clearly indicates that he was not a rebel against Brahmanical culture. On the contrary, 
his coiui; and household were crowded with Brahmans. And if he was the repository of a 
profoimd Icnowdedge, the edifice of that knowledge had been built in close co-operation with the 
Brahmans. In fact, it was a part and parcel of Brahmanical culture. 

This story of Suka going to Janaka, with an almost identical description of Janaka’s 
coimtry and court, occurs in the YogavaAkiha also (TI. 1). And the two accoimts taken 
together lead to the same conclusion. 

In chapter 275 of the same Santiparva, we are told that a king Janaka initiated one 
Mandavya into the religion of renunciation or Moha-dJiarma. It does not appear to have 
been a case of formal instruction ; and at best it was only a stray instance, and indicates that 
the Janaka family was exceedingly well posted in brahrm-vidyd. It does not prove that the 
teaching of the vidyd did not belong to the Brahmans. 

On the contrary, in a large number of other places we have instances of princes, who had 
assumed the name of Janaka and who had received instruction from some Brahman or other. 

In XII. 290-98, Janaka listens to a discourse on karma and also from Parfisara 
and is highly pleased w’ith it. 

In XII, 302, Karala Janaka, another Ksatriya prince, receives instruction on brahma- 
vidyd, from Vasistha. 

In XII. 310-18, Yaj navalkya gives several discourses on various topics, including brahma- 
vidyd, to Janaka Daiv4rati. 

In these anecdotes the name of Janaka is rather perplexing. It is not the name of one 
king. (See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 96.) And it is not clear if it 
is always the name of kings of the same dymasty even. But we are pretty certain of one 
thing, viz., that the Janaka dynasty of Videha were powerful and devoted patrons of brahma- 
vidyd : and their court continued for a long time to be an important seat of this culture. 

The Janakas, however, w-ere never inimical to the Brahmans. On the contrary, they 
w’ero as famous for their sacrifices as for their knowledge of brahrrm-vidyd : so much so, that the 
place where they performed their sacrifices had almost assumed' sanctity and become a 
sacred place or ri/iu {rf. Brahma Fur ana, chapter 88). And Brahmans continued to hold 
important positions in the royal household and in the kingdom, and exercised immense 
influence upon the lives of the prinee.s. 

Even in brahma-vidyd, the teachers engaged were Brahmans. Mahdbhdrata, XII. 218, 
says that the court of Janaka Janadeva was the seat of many teachers or uchdryydh of 
different schools of religious practices, who thronged there and held discourses on diverse 
religious topics. A Bisi of the name of Pancasikha w'ent there once and gave discourses. 
The king was evidently a patron only and an enquirer : he was not the teacher himself, but 
only maintained the teachers. 

In chajrter 277 of the same parva, w'e are told of one H4rita who propounded brahma-vidyd. 
Harita is decidedly a Brahman name. 

Mahabhirata, III. 132-34, contains an interesting account of the nature and consequences 
of the debates that w'ere held in the court of Janaka. Brahmans from different parts of the 
country congregated there and had debates on brahma-vidyd. But those who were routed in 
the disputations were kept immersed in wuter. One Kahoda, disciple and son-in-law of 
Uddalalca, was defeated in a debate and was so kept in water, according to the conditions 
of the debates. His son, Aslavakra, came to know of this and challenged the disputants in 
the court of Janaka, defeated them, and finally brought about the release of his father. 
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Whatever the other implications of this story may be, it shows that, though the Ksatriya 
king took part in these discussions and put questions to the parties, still he was not a party 
himself in the strict sense of the term. The debates were reaUy carried on by Brahmans versed 
in the lore. The position of the king was half that of a patron and half that of a judge, who 
witnessed the wrangle and encouraged the parties by rewards and pimishments. One may 
recall in this connection how in mediaeval Europe, a Martin Luther would hold a public dis¬ 
putation in the court of a baron and would take the consequences. With some reservations, 
these debates might well be compared with the Diet at Worms or similar other Diets in the 
Middle Ages in Europe. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that brahrm-vidyd was not a Ksatriya or non-Brahmana 
vidya. As the second highest caste among the twice-born, the Ksatriyas were entitled to read 
it and did read it. Not only so, but some of them, holding important positions in society, gave 
their powerful support to it. And in this and similar connections, some Ksatriya kings and 
chieftains, like Sri-Krisna, have been deified. But these were only exceptions which confirm 
the rule rather than disprove it. The origina,! teachers of the vidya, just like the subsequent 
elaborators and commentators, were almost exclusively Brahmans. It is a mistake to think, 
therefore, that brahtna-vidyd was set up by certain Ksatriya chiefs and clans, as a sort of 
revolt against the Brahmans. 

Our mistake in this connection is perhaps due to the fact that we are often inclined to 
regard the Brahmans as one homogeneous group, all of whom were devoted to the practice 
and cultivation of the Vedic Uturgy. But neither the Ksatriyas nor the Brahmans were 
all of one and the same clan. And as in modem society we find the Biahman occupying 
diSerent positions and following diverse callings in life, so, in ancient times also, the hereditary 
Brahman was not always and necessarily a Vedic priest. In post-Upani.sadic times we find 
him as a king’s minister, as a kaiicuki in the royal household, as a vidusaka or jester in the 
king’s coiut, and even as a thief of the Sarvilaka type (see Mricchakatika) ; and besides, he 
was of course a priest and a teacher. In Upani^adic times also, we find among the Brahmans 
those who knew only about the Vedic ceremonies and practices, like Svetaketu at the assembly 
of the Pancdlas and Asvala at the court of Janaka; and also those who were experts in brahma- 
vidyd, like Yajfiavalkya. It was Brahmans of the type of Y5jnavalkya who were the fathers 
of brahma-vidyd. And if there was any conflict between karma and jhdna, it was not manifested 
in society in a struggle between the Brahman and the Ksatriya ; but it was rather a conflict 
between Brahmans and Brahmans—between Brflhmans of the Yajfiavalkya type and Brah¬ 
mans of the Asvala and Sflkalya type. And so, like the Brahmanical literature, the Upanisadic 
literature also was produced and develojied by the Brahmans. 
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THE SEQUEL TO HIR AND RANJHA. 

Told by a Peas.yst, Proprietor of Jhaxo, to H. A. ROSE, I.C.S., ix 1881-5. 

(Continued from page 19.) 

Text. 

’Ashiq sache nahia marde. 

Maiii yad rakhta han, jo meri ’umar us-vele chaudah pandrah varliiyaii-di huii;, jon hik 
adini musafir chalih paiiitalih varhiyau-da, haji akhida-ha, mere dada buzurg Hafiz Ahmad 
( diafru’llalu ‘iuabi) de kol aiya-ai. U.s eh qh-sa kar-sunaiya, jo :— 

Main as-pas mulk Chaclih-Hazare-di rahnewala hah ; gharoh waste guzarne hajj khana- 
ka’aba ke tura. Turda, turda, turda jahlj utechara. Taqdfr Khuda de nal samundar vich oh 
jahaj kise marah tote-tote hoya. IrMahHaqq-pak de nal main hik tal^ta lakri utc rah-giya. 
Nahlh ma‘a!um kitne dinhau nuh piehhe taqdiran kinarah ute kise jagah vaiij-pahuncha. 

Maih bhukha, trahaya, manda haom. Kuchh tnranphiraii de asangnahe, hayati baqi lial. 
Patr darakhtah ate jhai- darakhtai.: vl khako kujh takat jadah al. Uche uehe paharah 
ate darakhtah te charke wasoh abadi dhunda. Vokhda-haom kitne-hik tvahah, ton piehhe 
hik jail te phuse majh di ditthi, maih jata ki eh nishatil abadi di ma'lum hondi hai. Pher 
man vich akhda-haom ki jarigal vich bhi akhde han jo gain majhih hondiah han, iho jithe 
vichar dil-vieh andi-haih. Tadah bhi usdl khiirl di nishan-nuh vekhda, hik jah te vanj- 
pohuttha jo dudh kharhda-ha. Ate chaupher chaupher darakht jhate chhan-wall jangali 
jinhan da mainuhnah bhi nahih anda. Atekadih ditthe bhi nahin. Uthe jame hoi haih. Hik 
darakht vada para ya ukanh da usdl jo asdi madh-wale lakriyoh purane hondi khor 
(ya’ne wangoh dhol di) khrdi hai. Maih us-vich varke, is dar koloh jo lokah di zabani 
suna hoya ha ki rashak o ja vich honde ban ate admiyuii-nuh phad-phadke khande han. 
Luk-chhipke ^arda darda bait ha. 

Tail jo dinh lahan da vela hoj'a, us-vele awaz vajhli (ya’ne baihsri) da maih sunyaii, 
aur dittlui ki hik shaldis sahri kali idhar kiti hoi, baihsri vaginda. Hua jangal valoh anda-he. 
Usdi piehhe majhih andiyaii han. Eh tamasha jadah main dittha, dilvich apne ap akhya 
ki “ Khuda jane eh kou he ate kea tamasha he.” 

Us jagah te oh admi ake bah-raha, majhih bhi u.sdi chaupher bah-rahyan. Thori char 
pichhoii hik mai sawa, sarha kapra kita hua, ate math te kandh kadhya hua. Kuchh khanaii 
roti nayah pakaiyah lioiyah, sar-ten chaiyan hoiyah, us-de kol a-baithi. Gal-khath hik-diii 
nal apat-vich Idti. Vat roti kadhke us-nuh ditti. Jis-vole roti khiiivan laga us-vele us 
mai akhya ki Mian Ranjha, hik mu.safir tusadi mulk da assa thi parliarah he. Pahlc roti 
khiwa, piehhe ap kha.” Oh bolya ki, “ Kithe he ? ” 

Mai Hir akhya ki Tuh bula,” oh a -vc.sih. ” 

Mian Ranjha awaz ditta ki ‘Ao mutafir a, chhip nahih.! 

■■ Main jata ki jo asadi mulk Cliach-Huzaro-vich Hir-Runjha akhidi-haih, ate unhahdi 
‘ishq di gawan gandi haiii, shayad eh admi hosan. Main diloh khush hoke unhah-di taraf 
aiya. Unhiih mera hal-a'iwiil puchhya, maih kar-sunaiya. Oh khush hoc, roti ate dudh 
mainuh ditta, maih khadha pita, ate uthaih raha kitena,',. 

Piehhe unhah akhya ki " tuh ithc rah.sih ya ki kadhaoh vatijanah he ? 

‘ Main fikhya ki ■'Gharuh tah maih niyat h.uj j Khana-Ka'aba de waste aij-a-hah ; luin 
jo maih rah kisi da sohan neh lion ate na koi kharch bakha mere kol he, maih kithe vanjah?” 

Oh has haske, akhan luge ki “ Assan bhi hajj Khatia Ka’aba di karni-he. Jo tuh chahch 
tainuh bhi apne nal le-dasnahiii.” 

Maih riizi ate khush hoya, ate itne gal puchhi ki; “Ithoh Khana-Ka’aba kitnah dur 
padh he ? ” Unhah akhya ki; ‘‘ Turc 300 kitne koh padh he.” 

Maih puchhya ki: ■■ Padh yhun he, kadan iiohunehesahih ? ” 

Pher anhah akhya ki. ‘’Tmifikr na kari-vanj, siiih,” ‘ITukm Rabb-demaih chiipkar-raha. 
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Jadin chan Hajj da charyS us dihare main Skhya ki: “ Tusan akhdeho ithori Khana- 
Ka’aba trai-sau kitne koh he, kadah tursihih ? ” 

Pher unhau akhya “ Tainun keha fikr he. Assah bhi nun vanjna he. 

Jadaii oh diuh khaS Hajj da aiya unhau mainuh puchhya ki: “ Thn pher aside nil ithe 
a sin ya uthe rahsin.” 

Main akhyi ki: “ Uthe tuslde koe asln.” 

Unhaii akhyi ki: “ Jiswakht ahklnx Hajj de Jo han, Jadin sabb pure pure kar-rahen, 
tadafi usslnun fulan pahan ute milin, ki apne nal tainub assan ithe le Isahin.” 

Pher akhyi ki; “ Hath assanun nap! ate akhiau het kamin.” Main hath pakarliyi 
aur akhian hetya. Thori der vichon unhln ikhyS ki: “ Akh khol.” 

Jadlii main akh kholl, tadln ditthl kihazirln admin us Jlh te khalote, tasbihlu pher- 
rahe han, zikr KhudS karende han. 

ivra.in uuhafi-thon puchhyi ki: “ Eh kel ho-rahi he ? Ate kon Jl he ? ” 

“ Unhaii akhyi,” Eh admi sabb Musalmin han aur eh HaJJ dl makln he. Tun abklm 
Hajj dejohanbajl liyi. 

Uswaqt phir sabab ikattha ate bher admiyou de maituii chip-yai. Do dihlre main uthe 
rahl, aur admiyln apne desiyln nun, Jo maithon hik varihon age haJJ nun ai-hui-hlin milyi. 
Hfel ahwal puchhya, akhyi. Dil-vich main Jatl ki oh idmi Hir o Ranjhl dohin Wall 
Mard-Khuda de han howe. Tin unhaii-de dhudh kar-ke labhon ate laqi ‘umar unhlnde. 
khidmat vich lagylwau. Jehra apnl nishin unhln choi pahlri da dasyi-hl us-nuii dhudha. 
Oh doin uthe baithe ditthe. Main khush hoyl ate shukrina Khudl (jalla wa ‘all) dl kits. 
Unhan mainun sunjltl ate apne kol sadyl akhyi ki: “ Hun firigh ho-rahl-hiii ?” 

“ Maiii akhyi ; “ Dhilla ho rahi hub.” 

Phir meri hath pakarke ate usijarah ikhyi ki: “ Akhiin but.” Thori der ton pichhe 
jadab akh kholi. Usi Jih pahle ute phohunche. Isi tarah kitne muddatpanj chih mahine 
khwih vadh-gadh uuhlndi khidmat main rahi, khlwan wiste kadin rofi kadib chlwal- 
dudh hondi hii. Rahi hik dihire khiyil bil bachah gharda mere dU vich liyi, na rahe- 
saki. Be-ikhtiyir rowan lag!. Unhib maithon puchhyi ki; “Tub kyub rondl-haib ? ” 

Main pahle to sharmiyi ; pher Jadin unhib wat wat puchhyi, tadib main ikhyi ki; 
“ Maiuub ghar-bir, bal-bachah, dost bele yid ii haib, rondi hub.” 

“ Unhib hik dui nub akhyi, ki: “ Watandimuhabbat har hik nub hondi he, ton Baohlhib 
je tub ikhib tainuii pohunchi deve. 

Us-vele main akhyi: “ Je tusib mainub phunchaiyo, to meri chih he.” 

Us-vele Mai Hir ikhyi ki; “ Tainub Jhang Syil vich phhunchi-dewni haib. E par tub 
uthe asidi zablni is ja de Rais nub asidi sanehl dewanib ki: ‘ Mli Hir te Miib Rinjhi 
Jinde han, mue nahib. Ate tusib unhlnde haqq vich bad-kammib na-hou, ki oh bure 
uahib, usi-tarah maJhiuMiib RluJhi chariindi-he ate Mli Hir usde pas rahndi-he.’ Tusade 
ute hari, gharibi ate miskini di guzarde han, tusib mere makan-iddati ake Janlb Khndiwand 
Karim Rahim se du’i mango. Khuda tusade du’a qabul farmiesi, tusinub khushi, isiish 
wa daulatmandi bakhshesi.” 

Main ‘arz kita, ki: “ Jetha main us shahr Jhang Syal vich jinda-jind pohuttha-hab,insha 
’Uah ta’aki, zarur zariir unhib de kol, ya’ne Rais Jhang Syil de kol, sii^ hal akh-de^b.” 

Tadab Mai Hir Mian Ranjhi meri hath pakarke akhya, ki: “ Akhiib but.” 

Maib akhbuti, thori char tob pichhe, unhib akhyi ki; ‘ Akh khol.” Main Jadab akh kholi. 
Tadib dinh-lahab taraf Roza Mai Hirdi Jo liikdarakht jand da vada he, apnub usde tale dittha. 
Kujh char maib uthe baijha-raha. Roza Mai Hir val turkar pohuttha, usde mujiwirab kolob 
puchhya ki, “ Eh Roza kesda he ? ” 

“ Unhib ikhyi ki: “ Eh Roza Mai Hir Syal di he.” 

Trai-char dihire hoe han ki maib us mahin ute masjid de vich tahra hub. Puchhde 
puchhde tusadi nibw ma’lum hoyi, ki tusib buzurg, vadi ‘umar de ‘ ilam fazil, hifiz Qui^n 
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Syito. B is dq bowen. AkhI Mai Hir dr aaMnl rubarilr.I, 
SyS aaneha dawaaC-he. Jekar tuaai, Mainan apne .»1 la^jhou to., mala apaa 
- . xa,s mainufi Mai Hir apne zabani akbya mam unhan nun akh-dewan. 

^ ^Uawaqt Mai Sahiba Khau Sahib MuhammadIsma’il Khaii Rais Bahadur Jhang de 
i,ndi hauu^h mere d.dk S.hib mfi, f-djghairu’mhi alaihi) ate .aih 

fio us waat meri ‘umar chaudah pandrah vanhon di hosin) ghar Khan-S.hib de giya, 
oZ thiilmat Mai Sahiba di bahar pardah de, oh Haji Shakhs baitha, ate sab baqiqat jo bayan 
atekhi akh-sunai. Us-uun do dihare Mai Sahiba tahrAya aurkujh kharch 

Sh'bW^tta Pher oh Haji tur-giya. Main yad rakhta-hau ki Mai Sahiba unhan dihamyan- 
makan iis-ute Roza nam-zad Mai Hir di he ki juma’rat hamesha awan vanjankita. 
^uda de fazl nal' o nahan dhahan-vich Khan-Sahib Muhammad Isnia’il Klmn Sahib de 
namparwana Telar Sahib da waste rakhuenaukaroi. aur qabza kar-le^ie mulk apna JhangSyal 
ute Igiya jaisa jo Khah-Sahibsab zamindaran-nun ba-tanq jheran de aur bashan de akbm 
karke Sikhau dushmanan Angrezan diyan nun larai karke bajha-ditta. Ate mulk Syal de 
hukumat ba-dastur-i-sabiq aiya, ijda unliai. de hawala karditte. Aise buzurg ne farmaya hai- 

Buzurg Khuda di karamat 
Bar haqq he aur sachi he, Faqat. 

The Legend of ‘Abdu’llah Shah of Samiii.® 

Introductory Remarks. 

» Abdu’Uah Shah belonged to a Sayyid family living at Samin, a village some miles south 
nt BeraGhazi Khan. He enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity, which is maiiitained by 
Ms famUy now [1884] represented by a grandson of the original ‘ Abdu’llah Shah. The 
story is chiefly remarkable for the introduction of the heroes of the very favourite Panjabi 
tale of Hir and Ranjha in the after-world. Ranjha is represented as still foUowing his 
original occupation of a buffalo-herdsman, and as supplying milk to the^ophet. 

“The story of Hir and Ranjha is of world-wide celebrity in the Panjab. Hir was the daughter 

ofChuchak,aSialofRangpar.m theMuzaffargarhDistrict. Ranjha’s true name was Didho. He 

was by caste a Ranjha Jatt, and is known almost exclusively by his caste name, which also 
takes the diminutive forms Ranjhua, Ranjheta, and Ranjhetra. His father Maiqu was a 
Chaudrior Revenue Collector, andlocalmagnate at Takht Hazara, m the Gujranwala Distnct. 

Translation. 

'Abdu’llah Shah Sayyid lived at Samin. He started on a pilgrimage [to Mecca], and 
went on board a ship. Going on, he proceeded, when the ship stopped. The crew exerted 

themselves, but the ship did not move. , ■ ] u t ii, 

A flock of birds was sitting on the seashore. The ship s master said : Is there any such man 

here who, for the sake of God, will risk his life [lit., give his head] and alight from the ship, and go 
and make those birds fly away ? If the birds fly away the wind will reach the ship, and the 
ship wUlgoou.” ’Abdu’llah Shah said, “I willrisk my life for God’s sake.” He alighted from the 
ship, and went and made the birds fly away ; the wind reached the ship and the ship went on. 

'’Abdu’llah Shah (left alone) on the edge of the sea started off along the land. He came 
to a certain place, and there he saw tracks of buffaloes. He took up these tracks, and fol¬ 
lowing and following them, he went on and saw a smoke rising [lit., a smoke smoking]. There 
was a buffaloes’ grazing station (jhok) there. A redheaded woman was seated there. When 
’Abdu’llah Shah approached, the woman rose and said, In the name of God, Abdu Uah 
Shah of Samin, you are welcome ! ” He asked her, saying, “ Mother, who art thou ? ” The 
woman said, “ I am Hir ; Miaii Ranjha is with his buffaloes. For the pre.«ent .sit down and 
rest. In the evening Miaii Ranjha also will come.^ Jin the evening the buffaloes returned 


6 .4s taken down in the Balochi Language from the Narrative 
Mazar and translited by M. Longworth Dames. 

7 Th’j Baloch text is not given here. 
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to the station, and a red-bearded man came with them. ’Abdu’L'ah Shah asked (of Hir) 
“ Who is this man that is coming in the track of the buffaloes ? ” Hir replied, “ This is 
Mian R4njha.” When he came, ’Abdu’Uah rose. The man said, “ In the name of God, 
’Abdu’llah Shah, you are welcome ! ” ’Abdu’llah Shah said, " All is well, Mian Ranjha.” 
Ranjha asked him for his news. ’Abdu’llah Shah told him aU that had hapi)ened to him 
Ranjha said, “ Thy pilgrimage is accepted at the (divine) threshold. In the evening I shall 
take some milk, and bring you into the presence (of the Prophet.)” 

Then having filled an earthen pot with milk and lifted it on to his head, he took Abdu’Uah 
Shah by the hand, and said “Shut your eyes.” He shut his eyes. Then Ranjha said, “ Now, 
open your eyes.” When he opened his eyes he saw the Apostle of God sitting on his throne. 
The Prophet saluted him, and his pilgrimage was accepted. 

There he saw a certain Kumhar (potter), an inhabitant of Samin, on whom (the Prophet’s 
court) imposed a fine of eighty rupees. After this the Prophet gave his command : “ Mian 
Ranjha thou art ordered to conduct ’Abdu’Uah Shah back to his own town.” They went 
out and returned to the Station. Mian Ranjha said, “ Stay here for two days, and drink 
my buffaloes’ milk. Then I will take thee to thy own place.” For two days he stayed there : 
the third day Ranjha said, “ Now give me your hand and then shut your eyes.” He gave 
him his hand and shut his eyes. Then Ranjha said, “ Now let go my hand, and open your 
eyes.” He opened his eyes and found himself standing in the town of Samin. The whole 
world saw how ’Abdu’llah Shah came. The Kumhar came weeping to ’Abdu’llah Shah 
saying, “ At such and such a place thieves have broken into the house of a certain carpenter. 
They brought the track and made it pass by the side of my house, and now the Government 
says, ‘ Pay up a fine of eighty rupees.’ I am innocent, for God’s sake get me off.” ’Abdu’llSh 
Shah said, “It is not for me to get this fine remitted, for it was imposed upon thee in the court 
of the Prophet’s Majesty. Go and pay it.” 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Abmt or Bakjit Singh, by Sita Ram Kohli, 
Part ni. Reprinted from the Journal of Indian 
History. Vol. II, Part II, June 1923. 

In the issue of this Journal for August 1924, 
1 had occasion to review Mr. Sita Ram Kohli’s 
first two papers on the army cf the MahArAja 
Banjit Singh. The third paper of the series now 
lies before mo and deals chiefly with the irregular 
cavalry, Ohorcharah Fauj, of the Sikh army, which, 
in the author’s words, “ represented the old Khalsa 
Military order at the close of the eighteenth 
century and served as a connecting link between the 
old system and the one introduced in the Panjab by 
Ranjit Singh.” They were quite distinct and much 
stronger numerically than the regular cavalry, 
trained and organized on European lines by General 
Jean Francois Allard, who joined the service of 
Ranjit Singh in 1822 with his comrade, Ventura. 
Mr. Kohli quotes contemporary evidence to show to 
what a high state of smartness and discipline the 
latter attained under Allard’s command. The 
Ohorcharah Fauj represented that portion of the 
irregular cavalry which was paid directly from the 
State treasury, as distinguished from the Jagirdari 
Fauj or feudal mounted forces, and was divided into 
two classes, the Qorcharah Khan, recruited exclusively 
from the provincial nobility, and the Misaldar 
Sowars, who originally belonged to various indepen¬ 


dent Sikh Chiefs and were transferred gradually 
to the MaharAja’s service, as their respective 
owners were forced to submit. The Ohorcharah 
Fauj originated in the wish of Ranjit Singh to bind 
the provincial nobility and their trained forces 
more closely to himself and his throne, and by 
1846 had increased to a large force of about 16,000 
men, divided into a multitude of deraha or camps, 
each under its own Sardar. 

The author gives full and interesting details of 
the composition and organization, the pay and the 
strength at different periods, of this force, and 
mentions the curious fact that its ranks were not 
filled indiscriminately by members of all or any 
caste or nationality, but that each group {misal) 
was composed of men of one caste or clan. In cases 
of vacancies, this rule was rigidly observed. The 
Jagirdari Fauj is similarly discussed in detail. This 
force was raised on the principle well-known in other 
parts of India, viz., that each holder of a jagir or 
fief should furnish a certain number of efficient 
troops in return for the enjoyment of his fief or 
holding. This was the principle followed by the 
Maratha Government; it was also followed by the 
Portuguese in the early days of their rule in Western 
India, though the obligation to furnish military 
service was subsequently commuted for a quit- 
rent. The last section of the author’s paper is 
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concerned with the garrisons or fauj-i-qilajat, which 
manned the forts of the Panjab. The system of 
administering them seems in some respects to have 
approximated to the arrangements made by Sivaji 
in the seventeenth century for the Deccan hiU-forts. 

Mr. Sita Ram Kohli’s third paper is well up to 
the standard set by the previous two, and will 
repay perusal by students of Sikh history. 

S. M. Edwabdes. 

Memoibs of the Abchsologicai. Subvev of India. 
No. 16. The Temple of Siva at Bhumara 
by R. D. Banerji. Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 1924. 

The temple described in this Bulletin belongs to 
the Gupta period and is situated in the village of 
Bhumra or Bhumara, twelve miles west of Unchehra 
in the State of Nagod. Cunningham appears to 
have visited the spot in 1873-74 and there discovered 
an inscribed botmdary pillar, of which the inscrip¬ 
tion was edited by Fleet some years afterwards. 
Cunningham missed the temple, however, and it 
was not discovered till the beginning of 1920 by 
two ofiicials of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle. According to Sir John Marshall, the temple 
belongs to the sixth century a.d., though Mr. 
Banerji is inclined to attribute it to the middle of 
the 6fth century. The description of the shrine 
prepared by Mr. Banerji is detailed and exhaustive, 
and the character of the building and its carvings 
and ornamentation are well portrayed in the 
seventeen photographic plates, which succeed the 
text. Some of the carvings are remarkable, and 
the Archaeological department is to be congiatulated 
on rescuing them from the jungle which has so long 
hidden them from view. 

S. M. Edwabdes. 

Catalogue or the Indian Collections in the 
Museum or Fine Arts, Boston, by Ananda 
K. CooMAEASWAMY, D. Sc., Part IV. Jaina 
Paintings and Manuscripts. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1924. 

This well-pnnted workopens with an Introduction 
by Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, in which he briefly 
describes the character of the Jaina religion, the 
legends connected with Mah.ivira, Par^vanntha, 
and other protagonists of Jaina tradition, like 
Kalakacharya aad Salibhadra, and the Jaina 
cosmology, literature, and painting. Many of the 
miniatures included in the catalogue are reproduced 
from MS. copies of the Kalpa Siifra,which Mi'. 
Coomaraswamy believes to havelxien handed down 
in practically unaltered form from the fifth century 
A.D., though the oldest available MS. dates only 
from A.D 1237. He argues from the identity 
of composition of the pictures in the Jaina MSS. that 
the art of Jaina painting, as we meet it, clearly 
represents the survivalof anold hieratic tradition, 
in which stories of the lives of thejinashad long 
Ijcen presented in accordance with familiar formuhe. 


It is an art of pure draughtsmanship, or, as he puts 
it, “ the drawing has the perfect equilibrium of a 
mathematical equation, or a page of a composeris 
score. Theme aad formula compose im inseparable 
unity, text imd pictures forma continuous relation 
of the same dogma in the same key.”- The book 
contains 39 plates of illustrations, very well repro¬ 
duced ; but the average reader would find it difficult 
to understand their significance without the excellent 
explanatory Introduction which precedes them. 

S. M. Edwabdes. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1924 . 

1. Plant and Animal Designs in Mural Decora¬ 

tion of an Uriya Village. 

2. A Working Model of the Origin of the Ganges 

in a Temple in Ganjam. 

3. The Boats of the Ganges. 

4. The Fishing Methods of the Ganges. 

The first of these papers is by Dr. N. Annandale 
and is a most useful production, as it illustrates a 
rustic art which is now fast disappearing. A 
valuable plan is also given of a composite bouse on 
the shores of the Chilka Lake. There is, however, 
no attempt to give anything beyond a mere account 
of the designs on the walls of the village houses, 
and perhaps it is not possible to say anything at 
present. There are excellent photographs attached 
to the paper by Babu D. N. Bagchi, a Brahman. 

The next paper is also by Dr. N. Annandale with 
the assistance of Mahamabopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, and Mr. Percy Brown. The object of the 
paper is to describe a “ little group of sculptures ” in 
the village KaUikote near the Chilka Lake, relating to 
myths about the Ganges as a body of water. The 
sculptures are at the Temple of the Clear Springs 
(Nirmal Jahara), where advantage has been taken of 
a clear hill stream, in a country where such things 
are rare, to create a tank, ornament it, and sur¬ 
round it with legend in this case as to the origin of 
the Ganges. The legend is given in full and ex¬ 
plained by Haraprasad Shastri. The sculptures do 
not appear to be old and are beautifully illustrated. 

The third paper by Mr. James Homell is a 
valuable one and gives an account of the various 
kinds of boats used on the Ganges, written with 
the peculiar knowledge possessed by the author. 
Ho begins with rafts and dug-out canoes, and then 
passes on to planks-built boats, including all the 
familiar varieties—passenger and fishing boats, 
large and small, rowing and racing skifis, travelling 
houseboats, ceremonial barges and cargo carriers. 
In fact the whole of the Ganges system of water- 
carriage passes before one in these fascinating pages 
of the greatest interest. 

In the last paper Mr. Homell is equally fascinat¬ 
ing in his thoroughly well-informed accoimt of the 
various methods of fishing in the Gangetic area, 
whether in the many estuaries, lakes or in the 
river itself. It is well worth study. 

R. C. Temple, 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MUSICAL INSTRTOIENTS. 

By Rai Bahadub B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 

The following notes on certain musical instruments met with in India may be useful 
to students:— 

The Bag-pipe Drone. 

The instrument called sruti-updnga or bhajana-sruti in the Madras Presidency is a bag¬ 
pipe, used merely as a drone. It consists of a bag of kid skin, two pipes, a drone and a reed. 
The larger of the two pipes has holes in it, partially stopped with wax, to tune the instrument 
to the desired pitch. The bag is inflated from the mouth through the smaller pipe. The 
drone is made of cane and is mounted in a stack of the same material, which also contains 
the reed. The reed is in one piece, made of cane or of the large marsh reed.* The vibrations 
are controlled by a little piece of wire or fine string tied roughly round the tongue. Black 
wax is used to make the instrument air tight. 

It is played in the Tamil country by Melakk4rans, musicians who accompany Devadasis, 
i.e., girls ofiered to the gods as brides, who are really dancmg-girls. In the Telugu country 
it is played by barbers or by men (Bogams) who accompany the songs of the Bogam- 
singers, and also by the orchestra of Hindu theatrical performances. There is also a 
class of Telugu wandering beggars found in, but not indigenous to, the Mysore State, who 
carry with them a bag-pipe made of the entire skin of a kid, with a hoUow reed attached to 
one end, through which they blow until the bag is fully inflated. The air is then let through 
the reed, closed by the thumb, by partially opening. This gives a continuous drone, known 
as sruti, to the accompaniment of which they sing songs. 

In Northern India there is a bag-pipe called moslmk which does not differ much from the 
above in outward appearance,^ but it contains a chanter and sometimes also a drone. It 
is, however, going out of use under the influence of the Brahmans, as they bring the jungle 
population under tenets which hold it to be an abomination to handle skins, or to touch 
them so as to bring them near the mouth^. 

Day, Music and Musical Ir^truments, seems to think it probable that the bag-pipe had 
an Eastern origin, as he heard it played in India, Panjab, and Afghanistan with a skill that 
would have done credit to a Highland-piper.^ Day says also that “ Indian Music has been 
compared to that of Scotland, but the resemblance can be traced principally to the frequent 
employment by both nations of a somewhat similar scale of five intervals, the fourth and 
seventh being omitted.” He adds : “ many of the graces and embellishments employed 
in the gipsy music in Himgary are to be found in Indian melodics . . . . M. Bongaut- 
Ducondray shows the striking resemblance of the Indian songs and the examples of melodies 
from the Levant, so much so that it is difficult to believe that their origin is not identical.” 

In Burma instruments of the bag-pipe class are made out of gourds. See Plate II, fig. 3.® 

1 See Plate XV, p. 150, of Day’s Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India, 1891. 

2 See plate XII of Balt. Solvyns De, Calcutta. London, 1804. 

3 Enthoven, Monographs on tlie Phudgis, Bhojanias and Vaidus, shows that primitive tribes have 
already adopted many Brahman customs, slightly modified to suit their position in the social scale- 

i [It was, however, claimed by Col- Campbell that he introduced the bag-pipe into the Punjab 
Frontier Force •—R-O.T.] 

C [The Burmese scale is the same as the Indian, and a Burman once told me that that was the 
reason why all European music sounded out of tune to him. On the other hand, so far as my own ear is 
concerned, all Oriental music seems to be out of tune. The reason is not far to seek—a scale of 8 and a 
scale of 6 are incompatible, and a ear accustomed from birth to the one cannot easily appreciate the other. 
At the same time I recollect a Jemadar of the old 25th Bengal N.I., who was a natural musician and acted 
as bandmaster of the Reginaont, coming to my house many years ago and borrowing an "English song set 
for the piano and in a couple of days setting it to his own band which soon played it admirably.—R.O.T.] 

1 
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Drams. 

The damru or hour-glaas dram (see Plate I, fig. 4) is a great favourite with the Pingl&s 
or fortune-tellers of the Mar4th4 country. 

Another drum made in the form of an hour-glass out of two skulls, cut across and set 
crown to crown, is used in Tibet. (See Plate I, fig. 5.)* 

The khanjird is used by the Kanph&ti48 (see Plate I, fig. 6), a religious order, who sing 

and beg from door to door. 

The sambhel (see Plate I, fig. 7) consists of two conical drums of earthenware beaten side 
by side, so as to make a double drum. It is used by the Gondhalis, when singing ballads. 

The d '.ph (see Plate I, fig. 8), a large cylinder with a narrow rim, and the dhol (see Plate I, 
fig. 8) are used by the Dorns. 

Stringed Instruments. 

The tutune or ek-ldr, so-called because it has only one string and no frets. It consists of a 
bamboo fastened to a hollow wooden cylinder (see Plate II, fig. 9). The lower end of tho 
cylinder is closed by a piece of parchment with a hole in the centre, through which a string is 
passed and tied to a peg through the upper end to prevent it from slipping and to keep it in 
place. It is used by the Gondh&lis, who in Bombay are wandering minstrels, and twanged 
from time to time as an accompaniment to heroic ballads. It is very popular in the Deccan 
and the Central Provinces. 

The kindri (see Plate II, fig. 10) is an instrument with two strings and a varying number 
of gourds, much used by wandering Ktoph&ti&s, Waghris and other minstrels. 

The chikdrd is a variety of the kindri with five strings. 

The rdvand-stra is a kind of fiddle (sea Plate I, fig. 15) and is not of Indian origin. It is 
rarely met with, except in the hands of strolling musicians who support themselves by it. 
The original comes from Ceylon, as its Indian title rdvan^tra tells us, signifying that it 
belongs to the land of R4vana. 

In Ceylon it is called a vimvah, and there it has but two strings, one made out of a species 
of flax, and one out of horse-hair. The string of the bow, which has bells attached to it, ia 
also made of horse-hair. The hollow part of the vinavah is made out of half a cocoanut- 
shell, polished and covered with a dried and perforated lizard skin ^ (see Plate II, fig. 15a). 

Bells. 

The ghantd or small bell is used in every Hindu temple. Its antiquity in India is beyond 
doubt, as specimens have been discovered in cromlechs and cairns in different parts of India.* 

A wooden bell is used by the nomad Banjar4s and by the T6das for tying round the 
necks of cattle (see Plate I, fig. 11a.) 

Flutes. 

The Indian flute, murali, is still held in India to be peculiarly sacred, as the companion of 
Krishna in all his wanderings. In Indian mythology it is looked on witli as much reverence 
as the lyre in ancient Greece. It is also still on occasions blown through the nostrils. In 
every sculpture and picture, where Krishna is represented as sitting, he is shown playing 
the Murali. 

Many years ago, when going through the Vatican, I was so struck with tho resemblance of 
the figure of Krishna to that of Pan that I took away a sketch of the statuette of Pan. I 
found that the tibia, or flute, the commonest ancient musical instrument of the Greeks and 
Romans, consisted of a hollow reed perforated with holes at fixed places (see Plate II, fig. 12), 
and that it had been used all over India at a very ancient date. It is in India sometimes 
made of red sandal-wood bored with a gimlet. See Plate II, fig. 13b. 

® [ I Once possessed a specimen, of which tho snturea had never properly closed and were clearly 
marked right down the forehead.—dl.O.T.] 

7 !^ee J. Davy, An Account oj the Interior of Ceylon and its InhoJbUante, 

8 II. T. Ellacombe, BelU of the Church, Exeter, 187*, 
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Pan was the reputed inventor of hia dute, the ntonavloa, and so Kmhpa in India has 
always been accepted as the inventor of his flute, the bdsart. 

The algAja (Plate II, fig. 13a) is a bamboo flute of the same tone and compass as the 
bd8ari, md Day (Music and Musical Instruments, p. 4») says it is played in pairs in a some¬ 
what similar manner as the tibia of the Romans, as pictured on a vase in the &itish Museum. 

A flute made of a thigh-bone is also used in In<ya (see Plate I, %. 13d) 

Horns. 

Pan is also drawn blowing a horn, and in India, too, the kinga, or hom (see Plate II, 
fig. 13c) is held to be of divine origin, and is mentitmed in the earliest writings.io 

Reed-idpes. 

The pungi or jinagori is a reed-pipe used exclusively by jugglers or snake-charmers. The 
body and mouth-piece are formed out of a bottle-shaped gourd, into which are inserted two 
bamboo pipes, one of which is pierced with finger-holes, so that it can be playedon, while the 
other is being sounded with the key-note as a drone. It is supposed to be specially pleasing 
to snakes. Meadows Taylor, Proceedings, Royal Irish Academy, vol. IX, pt. 1, relates a 
striking instance of its use : “ One very large cobra, which frequented my garden at 
Michpur and of which every one was in dread, was caught by some professional snake- 
charmers in my own presence by means of the pungi. It was played at first very softly before 
the aloe bush under which the snake lived in a hole, and gradually the performer increased 
the tone and tune of his pla 3 dug, and, as the snake showed his head, he retreated gently till 
it was fairly outside and erected itself in a defiant manner. At that moment another man 
stepped dexterously behind, and while the snake’s attention was absorbed by the player, 
threw a heavy blanket upon it, seizing it by the head under the jaws. The head was then 
pinned down by a forked stick and the fangs and teeth extracted by strong pincers. The 
snake was then turned loose, completely cowed and exhausted. There was no doubt about 
the identity of the reptile, for a portion of its tail had been shot off in an attempt to 
destroy it ” (see Plate IT, fig. 14). 

Castanets. 

The hartal (Plate II, fig. 16) consists of a pair of castanets made of wood. They have 
special symbols on them. 

Bird-Calls. 

All the wild wandering tribes of India are good singers in their own way. They have 
acquired the art of modulating the voice by a now hereditary habit of imitating the calls of 
birds and wild animals. Some of them are bird catchers of repute. Among Jains and 
Buddhists there is always a great demand for birds, as their religion teaches them to be ki nd 
to animals. The wandering tribes turn this feeling to good account by catching birds and 
exposing them for sale before Jain and Buddhist Temples or in market-places frequented 
by these kindly people. When they see the captive wild things, they buy them and set them 
at liberty, to be caught again by the bird-taming and bird-catching wild man. A regular 
trade is thus kept going from year to year. 

The wandering gypsy will amuse children by imitating the calls of wild animals, and 
while unwary children are taken up with the performance, a colleague of the performer will 
pilfer a few ornaments and even pick the pockets of grown-up spectators. The signal for the 
opportune moment is given in a jargon which no civilised man understands. 


* [However, the apecimen that used to be in my pos seeiiuu came from Darjeeling and I understood 
that it was of Tibetan origin.—B.O.T.] 

It Day, Musk and Muskci Instruments, p. 104. 
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GURUR STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF VAGHARAJA. 

By Rai Bahadub HIRA LAL, B.A. 

Gueur is a small village in the Drug district of the Central Provinces, nine miles from 
Dhamtari, the terminus of the Raipur-Dhamtari branch line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
and about 37 miles from K4nker, the head-quarters of the feudatory state of that name. 
Near an old temple, without any god enshrined in it, is a stone pillar in a field which bears 
a small inscription. \\Tiile on tour in the Drug district I had occasion to see it personally 
and to take a copy from the original. The inscription is on two sides of the piUar, but the 
second side is so much rubbed that hardly any letters, are visible. The intelligible portion 
is on the first side, which coirtains twelve lines in bold letters, covering a space two feet 
six inches by one foot. The average size of tho letters is two niches. The second side con¬ 
tains about seven lines with imprecatory figures of a pig followed by an ass, msiniiating that 
the transgressor of the gift will be an issue of these animals in the next life. 

The record is Sanskrit prose in NAgari characters of about the eleventh century a.d., de¬ 
claring a gift of land to the gods Umanatha (Siva) and KAla Bhairava by Nayaka Aditya, 
during the reign of the illustrious Ranaka Vaghcraja of the Somavamsa (Lmiar race) of 
Kakaraya. Apparently a temple was erected in honour of these two gods and land was granted 
to support them. 

We know Vagharaja from the Ranker i inscription of Bhanudevaandthe Sihava^ inscrip¬ 
tion of Karnar^ja as one of the ancestors of the Somavamsi kings of Ranker, a name which 
was knoivn as Rhkaira or Rakaraya in ancient times. The Ranker inscription shows that 
the N^yakas were an influential family, and some of them were ministers of the Ranker kings, 
though originally they were elephant catchers. In that inscripfion four generations of tho 
Ndyakas are given, but these cannot carry us to the times of Vagharaja, in whose reign N4yaka 
Aditya was apparently the minister. It is noteworthy, too, that the early kings of Ranker 
were known as Ranaka; now they are known as Maharajadhir&ja, a title given by the British 
Government. 

The inscription gives no now information, beyond confirming the tradition that the 
Dhamtari tthaU was included in the Ranker chiefship as early as the eleventh century A.D., 
by tho fact that Gurur, only recently transferred from Dhamtari tahdl to the Drug district, 
was certainly under the rule of the Ranlrcr kings. 

Text. 


First Side. 


1. 

Svmsti Raka[ra]ya 

7. 

Adityeva deva Sri 

2. 

parama-mahesva-3 

8. 

[U]ma natha Sri Rala[Bhai] 

3. 

ra soma-ku- 

9. 

[ravajyoh bhumi pra[da] 

4. 

la-tilaka rana 

10. 

[tta] yu[atra] raj4 bhavi [shyaj 

5. 

ka Sri Vdghara[ja] 

11. 

[ti] ta.sy-aham krita talena. 

G. 

[r]aje‘* ndyaka Sri 

12. 

. . . bhumi talopayata . 



Second Side. 


13. 

, . . deva bhumi yah 

1.5. 

.puru 

14. 

. . . loirayati tasyd. 

16. 


1 S' 

.'C Epigriphi'i Indic-t, vol. IX, 

p. 12.3. 

2 Ihid., p. 182. 

3 R 

ead iita^icicara- 


* Read rdjt/e. 
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SOME ASPECTS OE THE CAREER OF GURU HARGOVIND. 

By INDUBHXrSAN BANERJEE, M.A., P.R.S, 

1. The Chronology of Hargovind. 

Gtrnti ArjaiTs dea,th occurred in the month of Jeth, Sambat 1663 (June 1606) and he 
was immediately succeeded by Hargovind, who was eleven years of age at that time, having 
been born in 1595 a.d.^ Mohsun Fani says that Arjan was followed by his brother Baratha. 
But Arjan’s son, Hargovind, also made pretentions to the Khalifat (depntyship) and obtained 
the place of his father.^ Baratha is evidently a corruption of Prithia, the eldest brother of 
Guru Arjan, and this is clearly proved by Mohsun Fani’s identification of the followers of Prithia 
with the Mainas, i.e., the Minas Ever since his supersession Prithia had been the most 
unrelenting enemy of Gmu Arjan and it is not at aU improbable that he would raise troubles 
after his brother’s death. But the Sikh accounts unanimously state that Guru Hargovind 
immediately succeeded his father, and we have it in Macaulifle that Prithia had died just at 
the critical moment when his plots against Guru Arjan were about to bear fruit.® Captain 
Troyer, the translator of the Dabistan, states, “there appears a hiatus or some confusion in 
our text; so much however is indicated clearly enough, that there was a contest about the 
succession between the son and brother of Arjanmal.”® It seems that Prithia or his 
“ worthy ” son Mihrban raised some troubles about the succession, but Hargovind proved 
too strong for them. 

Difficulties arise when we come to the details of Guru Hargovind’s career. It becomes 
almost impossible to reconcile the Sikh accounts with contemporary Muhammadan history. 
Hargovind’s career may conveniently be divided into three distinct periods. The first period 
is synchronous ^vith the reign of Jahangir and ends with the latter’s death in October 1627. 
The second period witnesses Hargovind’s quarrels with the Moghul authorities and embra- 
ces, i)erhaps, the first six or seven years of the reign of Shah Jahan. The last is the period of 
Hargovind’s retirement in the hills, which ended in 1645 when he died. This broad outline 
may easily be accepted, but, when we enter into details, we find to our disappointment 
that the accepted chronology is by no means so satisfactory. 

Now, the most important thing that happened during the first period of Hargovind’s 
life was his imprisonment by the orders of the emperor Jahangir. In the Dabistan we read 
that the emperor Jahangir imprisoned Guru Hargovind in the fort of Gwalior, where he had 
to remain a prisoner on scanty food^ for twelve years. Mohsun Fani and the Sikh chroniclers 
are, however, unanimous on the point that both the imprisonment and release of Hargovind 
took place during the reign of Jahangir, the difference being only with regard to the period 
of imprisonment. The Sildis try to make it only forty days,® whereas Mohsun Fani exphcitly 
states that the Guru was imprisoned for twelve years. In the face of the clear testimony 
of Mohsun Fani who was a contemporary and a personal friend of Hargovind, the Sikh 
chroniclers, who are all much later, may perhaps bo safely dismissed. But still we would 
give them a close attention. __ 

1 Macauliffe, T/ic ReZii/ion, vol. Ill, p. 100; toftas Guru Khalsa, i>. 118; Panth Prakash ; 
Sikkhande rajdi Bikhia, p. 23. As will presently appear, it is often absolutely unsafe to follow the Sikh 
chronicles with regard to dates. But in this particular instance they seem to be right. Khnsru fled from 
his semi-confinement at Agra on April 6, 1606 and his rebellion was finally quelled by the 1st of May* 
As the “ barbarous ” pimishment of the adherents of Khusru, among whom Guru Arjan must be countedy 
commenced immediately afterwards, it does not seem hnprobable that Arjan died in June, 1606. (See 
Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, i>x>. 138-150.) 

2 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. Ill, p. 35. ® Dabistan, vol. II, p. 273. 

4 Ibid. ,See also Macauliffe, T/ie (SifcA ReZn/iore, Vol. II, p. 284. ® Macauliffe, vol. Ill, p. 89. 

6 Dabistan. 

7 The Sikh accoimts also seem to admit this indirectly. “ The Guru took hardly any food—his 
rations he distributed among tho needy prisoners.”—Macauliffe, Ibid., vol. IV, p. 23. 

2 Tile Ilihaa Gum Khaha (p. 125, fourth edition, published by Labh Singh and Sons) and the Panth 
Prakash (p. 103, Punjab Commerical Press edition) state that it lasted more than two months. 
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Ijet us take MacaulifEe’s account, which is based on Bhai Santokh Singh’s Suraj Prakash^ 
the Gur Bilas, and the Itihas Guru Khalsa.^ It is stated that Hargovind’s first important 
act was to gather the nucleus of an army. In the veiy beginning of his pontificate he is 
reported to have told Bhai Budha, “ my endeavour shall be to fulfil thy prophecy. My 
sell shall be a sword-belt, and I shall wear my turban \vith a royal aigrette.” lo The Guru 
soon acquired an army about 500 strong, and he is said to have systematically turned his 
attention to the chase and other warlike occupations.!' In this manner the Guru continued 
for six years when, in 1612, the emperor summoned him to Delhi. Chandu Shah, the Dewan 
of Lahore, who had been mainly instrumental in bringing about the arrest and execution 
of Guru Arjan, had again come forward with the proposal of marrying hi,s daughter to Har- 
govind soon after the latter’s accession to the gaddi of his father. Hargovind bluntly refused 
the offer. This enraged Chandu beyond measure and he began his plots again. He poisoned 
the ears of the emperor against Hargovind, who, he represented, was fast collecting an army 
in order to take revenge upon the emperor for the execution of his father. Thereupon the 
Emperor called Hargovind to Delhi. Various stories are narrated as to how the Guru lived 
with the emperor for some time, apparently on friendly terms, and how the emperor ever re¬ 
mained unconvinced of the Guru’s innocence. About this time the emperor had a every severe 
illness at Agra, and sought the advice of an astrologer to decide what would be the auspicious 
time for him to sit on his throne after his recovery. Chandu bribed the astrologer, who 
informed the emperor that a severe calamity was hanging over him, and that he could escape 
it only if some holy man were sent to the Fort of Gwalior to do penance there. Again, at the 
in-stigation of Chandu, the emperor’s advisers all unanimously agreed that Hargovind was 
just the holy man wanted, and as a result the Guru was sent to the Fort of Gwalior, Macau, 
liffe does not .state how long the Guru remained in Gwalior, but it appears that after some 
time the emperor ordered his release, chiefly through the interce.ssion of Wazir Khan. The 
Guru returned to Delhi and .soon succeeded in con\’incing the emperor of Chandu’s perfidy. 
Jahangir handed over Chandu to Hargovind, telling him to punish him as he pleased. The 
emperor was at this time extremely unwell and his phy'sicians ad\ised a change of air. He 
decided to spend the summer in Kashmir and asked the Guru to accompany him. The 
Guru complied and they started for Kashmir together. On their way they halted at Goind- 
wal. Tarn Taran, and Amritsar. The Giwu remained at Amritsar for a few days and 
ultimately joined the emperor at Lahore. 

This is the Sikh account of the imprisonment and release of Hargovind. It will appear 
that much of it is fable rather than history, and that, obviously, the Sikhs try to hide the real 
causes of Guru Hargovind’s imprisonment. The period of Hargovind's confinement is no- 
where clearly mentioned. Macauliffe merely states that when the Guru’s mother saw that 
he did not return in time, she became very anxious, and Bhai Jetha went on a mi.ssion to 
Delhi to secrue the Guru’s release. “ He succeeded in soothing the emperor, who had been 
troubled with fearful visions,” and as a reward, Jahangir, who had already been favour¬ 
ably inclined towards the Guru through the ideadings of Wazir Khan, ordered Hargovind’s 
release. However, the Guru could not have remained imprisoned very long, for he married 
Nanaki after his return from Delhi, and Nanaki’s first child was born in 1618..'3 The Guru 
could not marry Nanaki immediately afterhis release, as his tour with the emperor took som® 
time. Even if we suppose that Nanaki conceived immediately after her marriage, about 
two years must have elapsed between the Guru’s release and the birth of Ani Rai. This 
would place the Guru’s release about 1616. As he had been called to Delhi in 1612, he could 
not have remained in prison for more than four years. The Pantli Prakash^* and the Ifihaa 


9 Macauliffe, Thfi Sikh Religion, vol. IV, p. 1, note. 
11 Ihid., p. 5. 

13 Ibid., p. 67. 


10 Ibid-, p. 2. 
12 Ibid., ^.2^. 
U P. 101. 
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Ouru KMlsa}^ however, state that the Guru was called to Delhi in 1616, and as they sug¬ 
gest that the Gittu’s confinement lasted for only two months, perhaps the Guru was also 
released in the very same year. But it is imx)ossible to reconcile these accounts with con¬ 
temporary Muhammadan history. Jahangir left Agra in the autumn of 1613 and established 
his court and camp at Ajmer, in order to be in closer touch with the military operations that 
were then going on against Mewar.** He left Ajmer on the 10th of November, 1616, and 
ent^ed Mandu on March 6th, 1617.'^ Then Jahangir started on a tour in Gujarat and re¬ 
turned to Agra in the middle of April, 1619, after an absence of five years and a half .^8 It 
was about this time that Jahangir’s health broke down. His physicians advised a change of 
air, and his annual visits to Kashmir began, his first sojourn of seven months taking place in 
1620 (March to October).The Sikh records unanimously say that immediately after 
his release. Guru Hargovind accompanied the Emperor to Kashmir. A very severe illness 
of the emperor is also referred to. All these tend to place the Guru’s release in 1619 or the 
b^nnii^ pf 1620. A careful study of the Sikh records makes it clear, in more ways than one, 
that the Guru accompanied the emperor to Kashmir about this time. The Sikhs state that, 
being ill-treated by her father, Kaulan, the daughter of the Kazi of Lahore, besought the 
protection of the Guru. Kaulan’s preceptor, the celebrated saint Mian Mir, also interceded 
with the Guru in her behalf. Hargovind accordingly gave her asylum and removed her to 
Amritsar, where, after some days, the famous tank, Kaulasar, was excavated in her memory. 
The date of the excavation of the tanlt is given as 1621.®® As Kaulan came under the pro¬ 
tection of the Guru at the time when he came to Lahore in the emperor’s camp, it seems that 
he accompanied the emperor at the time of his first sojourn, and as the Guru set out with the 
emperor immediately after his release, his releasecould not have taken place earlierthan 1619. 

This would make Hargovind’s period of imprisonment extend to about seven years, as, 
acomding to Macauhffe, he had been summoned to Delhi in 1612. Mohsun Fani, however, 
clearly states that the Guru was kept in prison for twelve years. Leaving aside, for the present, 
the incontestable nature of the evidence of Mohsun Fani, let us see whether the Sikh records 
themselves lend any support to his statement. We have already said that Hargovind’s 
marriage with Nanaki took place after his return to Amritsar. It is said, however, that this 
Nanaki had been betrothed to Hargovind, when his father. Guru Aijan, was still living.*^ 
The reasons given for the postponement of the marriage are the extreme youth of Nanaki and 
the Gunx’s absence in Delhi, Agra, Lahore and other places.®* But if Hargovind had been 
imprisoned in 1612, he had clear six years during which he might have celebrated his 
marriage with Nanaki. The question of youth may safely be disregarded, a.s the Sikh records 
abound in instances of very early girl marriages. The inevitable conclusion must be that 
after his accession Hargovind had very little time to think of his marriage. He was put into 
prison about 1607, perhaps a year after his accession to the gaddi of his father, his release 
taking i>lace in 1619, and the period of his imprisonment being twelve yearn. 

Now, let us consider the causes of Guru Hargovind’s imprisonment and see whether 
they throw any light on the question at issue. Both Cunningham *3 and Narang®^ say that 
the reasons for Guru Hargovind’s incarceration were his over-independent character, his 
breaking of forest-laws owing to his great passion for hunting, and his appropriating to his 
own use the money he should have disbursed to the troops. The fine imposed on Arjan, more¬ 
over, had never been paid; and all these causes combined to induce the emperor to send 
Hargovind as a prisoner to the Fort of Gwalior. The main authority for this view is Capt. 


15 p. 129. 

17 Ibid., p. 211. 

19 Ibid., p. 319. 
n I6kJ.,vo1. Ill, p. 77. 

S3 History of iht Sikhs, Garret’s edition, p. 67. 


16 Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, p. 237. 

Is Ibid., p. 300. 

*0 MacauliSe, the Sikh Bdigian, Vol. IV, p. 48. 
32 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 50. 

Tran.sformatU)n of Sikhism, p. 41. 
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Troyer’s translation of the Dabietan. There Tve read “ He (Hargovind) became involved 
in many difficulties ; one of them was that he appropriated to himself the pay due to the 
soldiers in advance ; he carried also the sword against his father ; he kept besides many ser¬ 
vants and was addicted to hunting. Jahangir, on account of the money due to the army, 
and of the mulct imposed upon Arjan Mai, sent Hargovind to the fort of Gwalior, where he 
remained imprisoned for twelve years.This passage seems to show conclusively that 
the conclusion we arrived at cannot be correct, because Hargovind could not have misap¬ 
propriated the money due to the soldiers, unless he had already been in the service of the 
emperor. Macauhffe, however, says that Troyer’s translation is thoroughly wrong and that 
the passage in question should be rendered thus :—“ He had many difficulties to contend 
with ; one of them was that he adopted the style of a soldier, wore a sw'ord contrary to the 
custom of his father, maintained a retinue, and began to follow the chase. The emperor in 
order to extort from him the balance of the fine which had been imposed on Arjan Mai, sent 
him to Gwalior.” The learned author adds, “wemightsuppose that Troyer had translated from 
a different text, and that the Dabistan has since his time been altered at somebody’s instigation, 
if some of the blunders of Troyer’s translation were not so very palpable.”2* The statement that 
Hargovind carried the sword against his father is “not only opposed to the verbal and gram¬ 
matical interpretation of the (Persian) passage, but it is also opposed to the whole tenor of 
the accounts of both Arjan and Hargovind given in the Dabistan itself.” It docs not seem, 
therefore, that Troyer had translated from a different text. However, Dr. Narang, who, 
as he informs us,2i consults the Bombay edition of the Dabistan, repeats Troyer’s statement 
that Hargovind misappropriated the money granted by the emperor for his troops and ap¬ 
pends a note that “ the emperor could not understand the nature of the Guru’s following. 
His troops were mostly volunteers andfought not for pay, but out of devotion and obedience.”^** 
We have not been able to consult the original, but it is significant to note that Prof. Sarkar, 
who also uses the Bombay text,^^ makes no mention of Hargovind’s misappropriation of the 
money due to soldiers, though he states that the Guru was sent to Gwalior to make him pay 
the balance of the fine imposed upon his father.^o Wc are inclined to think that Narang 
committed the same mistake as Troyer, or had been misled by him. Moreover, if we accept 
Troyer’s statement, chronological difficulties at once arise. In fact. Dr. Narang has involved 
himself in inconsistencies. He accepts MohsunFani’s statement that Hargovind remained in 
prison for twelve yeam.^i We have seen that the Guru’s journey to Kashmir with the Emperor 
could not have taken place earlier than 1620. This date also Dr. Narang accepts.^^ But he, 
at the same time, says that the Guru was imprisoned after 1620. This is, however, clearly 
impossible. MohsunFani and the various Sikh records are all imanimous that both the impri¬ 
sonment and release of Hargovind took place during the reign of Jahangir. Therefore, the 
Guru could not have been imprisoned after 1620 ; for Jahangir died in 1627 and the Guru re¬ 
mained in prison for twelve years. Again, Mohsun Fani states that Hargovind was “ always 
attached to the stirrup of the victorious Jahangir ”, and on the latter’s death in 1627 he 
entered the service of his son and successor, Shah Jahan.®^ The latter statement makes it 
clear that Hargovind had been in the employ of the emperor Jahangir and on his death auto¬ 
matically entered the service of his successor. Cunningliam, ve think, is therefore right 
when he says, “ On the death of Jahangir in 1628, Hargovind continued in the employ of the 

25 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 274. 28 Macaulifftj, Tlifi Sikh Religion, vol. IV, pp. 21, 22. 

27 p. 111. 29 Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, p. 41, f.n. 3. 

29 Sarkar’a Aurangzib, vol. Ill, p. 304, f.n. 

30 Ibid., p. 309. Wo do not however understand why Prof. Sarkar allows the calumny to stand in 
Irvine’s Later Mughals, p. 77. 

*1 Narang, Ibid., p. 42, f.n. 3. 

33 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 274. 


32 Ibid. , p 41. 
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Mahomedan Government.”®^ Hargovind, necessarily, was not a prisoner in 1627. Further, 
Dr. Narang apiiarently accepts 1628 as the date of Hargomnd’s first battle against the Mngbnl 
Government,®* though according to his omi statement he must have been in prison at 
that time. Evidently, we must plaoe Hargovind’s imprisonment prior to 1620. 

Nevertheless, the question remains as to whether the circumstances alluded to in the 
statement of Mohsun Fani existed in the year 1607, for otherwise we shall have to find a differ¬ 
ent date. A little discussion will, however, satisfy us that the conditions, alluded to by 
Mohsim Fani, were existent from the very begiiming of Hargovind’s pontificate. We have 
already seen that immediately after Ms accession Hargovind adopted the style of a soldier 
and S 3 "stematically turned his attention to the chase. He soon collected the nucleus of an 
army around himself, and his proclamation to the masands solved the difficulty about procur¬ 
ing ammunitions and horses.®® We know that the fine imposed on Arjan had never been 
paid; and thus all the reasons given bjr Moshim Fani for Hargovind’s incarceration were 
therein 1607. If we read the Dahistan on this particular point together with the details given 
in the Sikh records, we maj’ perhaps guess the truth. As we have seen, the Sikh chroniclers 
point out that Chandu’senmitj’and Mihrban’s resentment were the main causes that led to 
Hargovind’s incarceration. Hargovind’s war-like habits and preparations gave the desired 
opportunity to his enemies, and the fine imposed upon Arjan gave the emperor the pretext 
for imprisoning his son. It appears clearly that the emperor was acted upon by others. The 
emperor’s own remarks in the Tuzulc-i-Jahangiri make it clear that even in the more serious 
matter of Guru Arjan’s execution he had been goaded into action by others,®^ and it is not 
at all improbable that these very same men now procured Hargovind’s imprisonment.®* 
This would also seem to suggest, as the Sikh chroniclers almost unanimously state, thatthe 
plots against Hargovind commenced immediately after Ms accession. On his way to Kabul 
and back Jahangir had twice halted at Lahore for some dajs in 1607 and the beginning of 
1608, and it may well be that it was at this time that Hargovind’s enemies procured the em¬ 
peror’s audience and made their representations against the j’oung Guru. The fact thatthe 
fine imposed upon Arjan was made the main pretext for sending Hargovind to Gwalior also 
points to the same conclusion. All available facts thus tend to suggest that Hargovind was 
imprisoned about 1607 and released in 1619. It was then that he entered the service 
of the emperor, and after his death continued in the employ of his successor Shah Jahan.*® 

This brings us to the second period of Guru Hargovind’s career. A study of the Sikh 
records make it clear that hostilities with the Muhammadan Government broke out almost 
immediately after the accession of Shah Jahan. It is apparent that, slender as his resources 
undoubtedly were, the Guru’s struggles with the Government of the great Shah Jahan could 
not last long. The evidence of Mohsun Fani also shows that the Guru was gradually driven 
from pillar to post, till at last he found safety in the hills. The details will appear more 
clearly in the next section, but it seems that there is not much difficulty in accepting 
Macauliffe’s statement that Hargovind’s last battle with the Mughals was fought in 1634.40 

** Cunningham, i6u?., p. 57 ; Cunningham gives 1028 as the year of Jahangir’s death, but this is 
clearly a mistake. Jahangir died on Octotfor 28th, 1627 j see Roni Prasad’s Ja/ianjir, p. 43. 

36 Narang, ibid., p. 57, f.n. 3. 36 Macaulifle, ibid., vol. IV, p. 3. 

37 Beni Prasad’s Jahanjir, p. 150, f. n. 88 Chanduis unanimously regarded as a common factor. 

39 It may possibly be urged against this view that in 1607 the Guru was too young to be taken 

seriously and imprisoned. But instances of the kind are not rare in Mughal history'. Moreover, it appears 
that the personal issue was unimportant. The object of the emperor seems to ha\e been to keep the 
yotmg Guru as a hostage to ensure the orderliness of his followers and possibly also to realise the fine 
imposed on his father. We are also not unaware that mider the present view certain difficulties arise about 
the dates of Hargovind’s children and grandchildren. But if wc accept the statement of the DabUlan that the 
Guru was imprisoned for twelve years, the above conclusion, I think, fits in very well with the facts in hand. 

to Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV, p. 212. 
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We have not much to say about the last pcriorl when Hargovincl lived in peace at 
Kiratpur, a mountain retreat ■'dependent upon the I’aja Tarachaud, who had never paid 
homage to the Badshah Shah Jahan.” 

But one point demands brief notice. Some Sikh records slate that Hargovind died in 
1638.^* Cunningham says ‘‘the manuscript accounts con -ultcd place the Guru’s death variouslj* 
in A.D. 1637, 163S and 1639; but they lean to the middle term.”^^ on the authority 
of these records Dr. Trumpp gives 1638 as the year of Hargovind’s death andsuggests that there 
must be some mistake m the Arabic ciphers of the Dabistan, which places the Guru’s 
death in February 164.3.43 \Ye are unable to accept Trumpp’s sugge.stion, because Mohsun 
l ani is not alone in stating that Hargovind died in 1645. He is corroborated by the 
Pdnih Prakasii, ilio Itihcis Quvii Klmlsa and Macauliffe.44 One of the manuscripts discovered 
at Dacca by olr. Cmrbak^h Singh aho clearly proves that Dr. Trumpp’s surmise cannot 
be correct .4 > Mohsun Fani fui’llu r Mates that he had himself seen the Guru in 1643.4* 
\ erily, thmefore. wi- mii-+ f'ci ept 1645 as the date of Guru Hargovind's death.4l 

(To br ronlinued.) 


BUDDERMOKAN. 

Bv Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Rt, 

(Continued from page 30.) 

II 

Badaru’ddin Aulia of Chittagong. 

Let us now examine the evidence as to Badaru'ddin Aulift. I found nothing about the 
great Chittagong saint in Vol. VI, Chittagong, of the Statistical Account of Bengal, nor could 
I get any information in correspondence with the local authorities. The official List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, 1895, pp. 228-231, relates to the antiquities of the Chittagong Division, 
but there is not a vord about Badaru ddin’s tomb in it. We can, hoivever, guess at its 
locality, from a brief entry as to the Mosque of Muhammad Yasin, which is referred to in 
Beale .s Omental Biogra^jJtical Dictionary, 1S81. The entry runs as follows : District, Chitta¬ 
gong : locality ; Rahmatganj : Thaiia ; Town Station ; Name of Monument; Kadam Mobirak 
Mosque; History or Tradition regarding the Monument ; the Kadam Mob9.rak Mosque was 
built b\ Navab Muhammad Eyasin Khan at Rasulnagar in Chittagong to'wn in the vear 
1136 Hijri, corresponding to 1719 a.d. [ 1136 a.h., however, commenced on 20th Sept. 
1723 ]; Cuatod}’ or present u.se ; in use and looked after by Maulavi ’Abdu’s-Sobh&n, the 
present mutawaUi ; Present state of pre.servation and suggestion for conservation ; good.” 

In reference to the above remarks. Beale, in the Oriental Biograpdiical Dictionary, 1881, has 
an entry Pir Badar at p. 216, which explains the above quotation. Pir Badar, or simply 
Badar, is the great saint of the Chittag.mians, Badaru’ddin Auliaor Badar SMiib, known under 
the various corruptions already given, whicharo merely variants of his titleof the ordinary sort. 

Beale says of this saint ; “• Pir Badar, a celebrated Musalraan saint, whose tomb is at 
Chita^n m Bengal and is evidently of great antiquity. There is a stone scraped into furrows 
on which, it IS said, Pir Badar used to -sit. There is also another bearing an inscription, which 
Horn exposure to the weather, and having on it numerous coats of whitew'ash, is illegible 
There is a mosque near the tomb with a .dab of granite, bearing an ille.gible inscription, appa- 
rentlj fiom the Aiourt. At a short di.stanee is the of Muhammad Yflsin with an 

inscription conveying the year of the Hijri 1136 (1724 \.n.).” 

11 ,1r raj di Bikhia for -- 

- Cuntiinghani, f6i(f., 11 . .-,0, f.n. L». 1.3 'p-,,..,. ’ i ' , . „ „ 

<1 ,r , ; ,,, .s/Ir/j r,/ort(7(, p. Ixxxiv, f.n. 3. 

is oTcr" 11,; I’om.'p. ,378: ' ' ' 17'mT- 

47 I? fl> AT 1 I I IT . • Vo). II, p. 281t 

regarding norSamKat ') l!’'*’’- death but “obviously from 

first nine rnonlhs only, with A.D, 1044.” ‘ ^ ideiitieal throughout, instead of for about the 
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In 1894, Beames wrote in JRA8., p. 838 f., as follows : “ Pir Badar .... This 
saint is well known all over Bengal and Upper India. His full name is Badru’ddin [ i.e., 

‘ full moon of the Faith ’]. He is also called Badar-i-’Alam [ or ‘ full moon of the world ’]. 
Bom at Meerut in the North-West Provinces, he led the wandering life of a faqtr and 
was probably attracted to Bengal by the outburst of Muslim propagandism under the 
renegade Hindu king JalMu’ddin [ 1414-1430 ]. He lived for a long time at Chatganw 
[Chittagong], where a dargah or shrine is still one of the most conspicuous and venerated 
places^of pilgrimage in the district. With the usual tolerance or superstition, or whatever 
the sentiment may be ealled, so prevalent in Bengal, Hindus and Musalmans alike worship 
at his shrine. Even Maghs, who are, if anything, Buddhists, pay their vows to him. He 
is said to have left Chittagong shortly before his death, and settled in Bihar, where he 
died in a.h. 844, or a.d. 1440. 

“ How the idea of his dominion over rivers and the sea arose it is difficult to determine. 

. . . . The primitive nature worship of the Non-Arj'an aborigines of India, with its 

local daimonia and tutelary spirits, has survived the introduction, first of Hinduism and 
subsequently of Islam, and the numerous pirs or saints, whom Hindu and Musalman aUke 
reverence, are in all probability only the old animistic spirits transformed. One great 
step in this process of transformation was to appropriate the name of some Musalman saint 
of great local celebrity, around whose name there would soon grow up a mass of wild legends, 
varying in different districts. A spirit who ruled the waters and controlled the storms was a 
natural and inevitable member of the animistic Pantheon of a land of seas and rivers. In 
Eastern Bengal we have not only Pir Badar, but Zind4 Ghdzi, Gazi Miyan, and the Panch 
Pir [the Five Saints], and many others wielding similar powers.” 

In view of these last remarks it is just possible that the Northern Hindus assimilated 
Pir Badar with the Flood from the likeness of his name to their term for the Clouds, Badal. 
See Crooke, s.v., in his Rural and Agricultural Glossary for the N.-ll’. Provinces and Oudh, 
1888. 

Later on it will be seen that the Syrians of Al-Bii imi’s time (973-1048 a.d.) had a festi¬ 
val called the Feast of Mount Tabor, in reference to a legend of the disappearance of Moses 
and Elias, with w'hich last Khwilja Khizar, identified with Badaru’ddin, is also identified 
with two of three clouds : see S.u'hau’s Translation of Al-Biruni’s Chronology of the Ancient 
Nations, p. 269. 

Next, Gait, in the Cetisus Report. Bengal, 1901, pt. I, page 178, gives the following infor¬ 
mation : 

“ Pir Badar of Chittagong is the guardian saint of sailors. He is invoked by the boating 
classes, Hindu as wmll as Muhammadan, when they start on a journey by sea or river as 
follows : 

Amara dchcM poldpdn 
Gdji achche nikhdmdn, 

Shiri Gangd dariyd Punch Pir, 

Badar, Badar, Badar. 

Which may be translated thus :—‘ We are but children, the Ghazi is our Protector, the Ganges 
river is on our head. Oh Five Saints, Oh Badar, Badar, Badar 

“This Kr, who is said to have arrived at Chittagong, floating upon a stone slab, is men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Wise, according to whom he is no other than one Badru’ddin, who was for many 
years a resident of Chittagong, died in 1440, and was buried in the Chhotfi. Dargdh of Bih4r. 
The local story of his arrival is that Chittagong was at the time the abode of fairies and hob¬ 
goblins, and that no one could live there. The saint begged a space for his lamp. This was 
granted and when he lit it, its magic power was so great that the spirits were frightened away. 
An old Portuguese resident of Chittagong w ho died recently [ in 1901 ], used to aver that the 
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saint was a Portuguese sailor, the only survivor from a shipwreck, who floated ashore on a 
raft and became a Muhammadan. There is a hillock in!front of the Commissioner’s house, 
which is reputed to be the place where Pir Badar lit his lamp and here candles are burnt 
nightly, the cost being met by contributions from Hindus, and even Feringis [ Eurojieans or 
Native Christians ], as well as from Muhammadans.” To this information is added a foot¬ 
note,; “ Mr. R. C. Hamilton is disposed to identify Pir Badar with Khw4ja Khizr. ‘ Badar ’ 
in Chittagong is a religious exclamation used to invoke a blessing. This identification, he 
says, explains why the name of Khwaja Khizr is not locally known.” 

From JASB. (1873) pt. I, p. 302-3, I gather the following information : 

“ The Firuz Shah Inscription in the Chhotd Dargah, a.h. 961 [ 1544 a.d.]. 

“ The Chhota Dargah of Bihar is the shrine of Badru’ddin Badr-i-’Alam. This Jaqir 
came from ^Mirath, is said to have spent a long time at Chatgaon, and settled at last in Bihar, 
where he died in 844 a.h., or 1440 a.d., the tarikh of his death being, ‘ he joined the glory 
of the Lord.’ It is said tliat the famous Sharafu’ddin Munyari had invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Chatgaon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sharafu’ddin’s death. 

“ The slab stands in the northern enclosure, and contains the name of the Bengal Firuz 
Shah on one side and that of the Dihli Firuz Shah on the other .... The slab is now 
considered an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts.” 

In support of the above statement Dr. James Wise in his rare book Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, makes the following remark : 

“ Besides Kwdjah Khizr, Bengal supplies other animistic ideas regarding water, and 
Pir Badr shares with him the dominion of the rivers. This spirit is invoked by every sailor 
and fisherman, when starting oit a cruise, or when overtaken by a squall or a storm. All 
INIuhammadans agree that he resided at Chittagong, but hi.s history does not disclose the reason 
why the attribute.s of a water-demon were conferred on him. Accordmg to one account 
he was a ship-wrecked Portuguese sailor, named '• Pa-s Gual Pccris Botheilo,” who reached 
the shore by clinging to a piece of wreck. The guardians of his shrine, however, say that 
about a hundred and fifty ycar.s ago [ 1070 a.d. ], Pir Badr arrived at Chittagong ‘ floating 
on a rock ’ and informed the terror-stricken inhabitants that he had come all the way from 
Akyab on this novel craft. The neighbourhood of Chittagong being then infested by Jins 
or evil spirits, he exterminated them, and took posscssirm of the whole country. Tlie modern 
Dargah, or cenotaph, of Pir Badr stand? in the centre of Chittagong, and is regarded as the 
palladium of the city. F njlrs are the cu.stodian.s, and the mosque with its rooms for pilgrims 
is kept scrupuloudy clean. On the walls of the 'cenotaph are ten niches for ten oil-lamps, 
wliich are lighted every evening and burn all night. Pilgrims from all parts of Bengal visit 
the Dargah in fulfilment of vows or to obtain the favour and intercession of the saint, whih' 
Hindu fishermen regard him with as much awe as Muhammadans. His Urs or festival is 
celebrated annually on the twenty-ninth of Ramzan, the anniversary of his death. There 
can, however, be little d.mbt that Pir Badr is no other than Badru’ddin Badr-i-’Alam, for 
many years a resident of Chittagong, who died a.h. 844 (1440), and was buried in the Chhota 
Dargah of Bihar, but about whom we po.s.si'ss no further particular.s [JASB pt I No 3 
1873).” ’ ■ ’ ■ ’ 

Further, Risley. s.,-. Tiyar. in Trihes and (d~lc< of Bnirjal. vol. 11, p. 3.30 has the 

following entry : 


“As was natural, the Tiyars have p. ..pled tlm uat.-r. and treams with brnreficent and 
wicked spirits, whose friendship is to b: seemed, r.ud enmity averted, by various religious 
rites. Along the banks of the river Lahhya they worship Pir Badr, KhwAjah Khizr. and, 
in fulfilment of vows, nff.r through any MuvMman a goat to MadAr, whom they rmr.ard as a 
water god, but who may be identilie.l ^^ah SI,Ah .MadAr H.uli uddin, nho is not,, of course, 
Badi’u'ddin Aiilia, but aiiolh.'t' famous saint." 
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In 1894 Mr. Beveridge also communicated a note p. 480) saying that “ under 

the heading Pancli Pir, Dr. Wise quotes [ Notes on the Races of Eastern Bengal, 1873, p. 17 ] 
the song which the Muhammadan boatmen sing on the Ganges, and which ends with the 
words ; Sar-i-Ganjd, Ranch Pir, Badr, Badr, Badr.” Here we seem to have the origin of the 
women’s custom, quoted by Dr. Anderson of dropping coppers into the water on a river 
journey vdth the words; “ Darya ke panch paise, Badhar, Badhar,” where the Five Saints 
(Pclnch Pir), have become five pence ” {punch paise), the Musalman’s Panch Pir being 
no doubt due to the old and famous Pancha Deva, the Five Gods, of the Hindu domestic 
ritual of purely Indian descent.^ 

The next quotation from Crooke, Popular Religion of Northern India, 1894, pp. 20 f., 
definitely connects Pir Badar with Khwaja Khizr, as God of the Flood. “ The Hindus have 
a special God of Water, Khwaja Khizr, whose Muhammadan title has been Hinduised into 
Rilja Kidar, or as he is called in Bengal, Kawaj or Pir Bhadr. This is a good instance of the 
fact that Hindus are always ready to annex deities and beliefs of other races. According to 
the Sikandarndma [c. 1200 a.d. ] Khwaja Khizr was a saint of Islam, who presided over 
the Well of Immortality, and directed Alexander of Macedon in his search for the Blessed 
Waters. The fish is his vehicle and hence its image is painted over the doors of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, while it became the family crest of the late Royal house of Oudh. 
Among the Muhammadans a prayer is said to Klhw4ja Khizr at the first shaving of a boy. 
At marriages a little boat is launched on a river or tank in his honour .... The 
patron deity of boatmen, who is invoked by them to prevent their boats from being broken 
or submerged, or to show them the way when they have lost it. All through the Eastern 
Panjab he is entrusted with the safety of travellers. He is worshipped by burning lamps, 
feeding Brahmans, and by setting afloat on a village pond a little raft of grass with a lighted 
lamp placed on it.” 

We have thus arrived at the point that the cult of the Indian Fifteenth-century saint, Bad- 
ru’ddin Auli^,is connected closely vith the worship of Khwaja Khizr, as the God of the Flood. 

There is also a definite cult of Khwaja Khizr in Bengal. Gait, Census Report, Bengal, 
1901, tells us about it as follows, vol. I, p. 179 : ” Closely allied to the adoration of Pirs is 
the homage paid to certain mythical persons, amongst whom Khwaja Khizr stands pre¬ 
eminent. This personage appears to have been a pre-Islamie hero of the Arabs and some 
say he was a prophet of paigJiambar born a thousand j'ears before Muhammad. He is said 
by many to be the ‘ servant of God ’ mentioned in the Koran, whom Moses found by following 
in the track of a fried fish which miraculously came to lifi-, and rebuked Moses on several 
(occasions for his undue curiosity. However this may be, Khwaja Khizr is believed at the 
present day to reside in the seas and rivers of India, and to protect mariners from shipwTeck. 
His special connection with water is due to his having wandered all over the waters of the 
world in search of the water of everlasting life. He is invoked by mariners, and is also pro¬ 
pitiated by the more ignorant Muhammadans, at marriages and during the rainy season, by 
the launching in rivers and tanks of herds or small paper boats, decorated with flowers and 
lit up with candles. Food is also distributed to the destitute in his name, or left on the bank 
to be picked up by the first beggar who passes.” 

The Census Report then goes on to state :—“ The Hindus of Upper India call Khw&ja 
Khizr, Raja Kidar, which clearlj- connects him with Al-Khidr, who, according to Sale SurA, 
Kalif, chapter XVIII, i.s also identified with the same ‘ servant of God.’ He is often con¬ 
founded with Phinoas, Elias and St. George, and his soul is supposed to have passed through 
them all by metempsychosis. He is supposed to have become immortal by finding out, and 
drinking of, the Water of Life. The name Khizr or ‘ Ever-green ' was given him because 
every spot he sat on became covered with green grass. Part of these liction.s were taken from 
3 .So.' i'.'iiiple, WordoJ Lulla, Ike Proplidcsi, [). 70. 
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the Jews ■who fancy Phineas was Elias. (Sale’s Koran, vol. II, page 121.) According to 
Dr. Wise, A1 Khidr is no other than Alexander the Great, but this seems incorrect. There 
is a legend that Alexander the Great wanted to drink the water of Everlasting Life and was 
conducted to the spring by Khwaja Khizr, but finding it surrounded by a crowd of decrepit 
old men, who, though still alive, eould not stir, he was disgusted at the sight and returned to 
the upper world without tasting the water. 

Finally Wise, in his Notes on the Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal, pp. 12 f. 
(1883), makes the following illuminating observations : 


Khtvdjah Khizr. 

Who this person was is still a subject of dispute among Muhammadans. The eighteenth 
chapter of the Koran describes the expedition of Moses and Joshua in search of A1 Khadr, 
called Zu’lqarnain, a title by which Alexander is known all over the East. Hence it is 
inferred that Khwajah Khizr is no other than Alexander. Most commentators, however, 
identify him with Elias or Elijah, who having drunk of the water of life {db-i-haydt), never 
tasted of death, and Mr. Deutseh informs us (Quarterly Review, Oct. 1869) that in the Talmud 
Elijah appears as a kind of immortal tutelary genius, ■who goes about in the garb of an Arab. 
Others aftii'in that ho was the companion, counsellor and commander-in-chief of the armies 
of Zu’lqarnain. c r Kaik(jbad ; ^ but in Asia Minor Khi'zr is a name of Saint George of 
Cappadocia. 

The legends about Khizr are not unknown to Western literature. To them we owe 
the beautiful poem of The Hermit, by Parnell and the tale of L’Ermite in Voltaire’s Zalig. 
It is suppo.sed that the story of Khi'/.r in the Koran ■was brought to Europe by the Crusaders, 
and was eiubalincd in the folklore of the West until quickened by the pen of genius and graced 
with thu charms of an apologue or moral tale. 

" Whoever he was, Khwajah Khizr is believed at the present day to reside in the sea 
and rivers <jf India, protecting mariners from shipwreck and to be only visible to those who 
accomplish a forty days watch on the banks of a river. (The person who is favoured in this 
way usually adopts the trade of a water-carrier, bihisti). Muhammadans of all ranks make 
vows to him in seasons of sickness or trouble, and present offerings in aeknowledgment of 
any blessing, such as the birth of a son, attributed to his intercession. 

■■ The festival of the Bern, or raft, is properly observed on the last Thursday of the 
Muhammadan year ;. in Bengal it is held on the last Thursday of the Hindu month Bhadon 
(August-September), which corre.sponds with the breaking up of the rains. The festival is 
kept by Hindus, especially by boatmen and fishermen, as well as by Muhammadans. The 
Hera, usiudly made of paper, ornamented with tinsel, has a prow resembling a female face, 
with the cre.^t anil breast of a peacock, in imitation of the figurehead on the bow of the tnor- 
yanJchl shureboat. The effigy i>laced on a raft of plantain stems is set afloat at sunset and 
vith its nickering lights give.s a pacturesque asj)ect to the dark and flooded stream. At 
Mur.shidabad, ■nhire the fe.stival was fiist kept by 8iraj-ud-daulah, the Bagarathi is illumi¬ 
nated by hundreds of rafts floating with the stream while the banks are crowded by the inha¬ 
bitants. It is the custom for the px-rson launching the Bera to deposit on the bank a few 
.slices of ginger, a little rice and two or three i)lantains, which are irsually snatched up by 
.some ■uTctched b' ggar. 


Mhcchei OL' no the mooern idea of p>> ripiling the waters with deathless spirits was de¬ 
rived from the ancient Persians or Hindus, it harmonized so well with the prepossessions of 
tic- Muhammadans as to 1x> adopffed without hesitation as a religious conception. It is, 
however, imiH,sAl)le with our present knowledge to explain why Kliwajah Khizr, who is not 
regarded l.y other Oriental pxopfie a.s the guardian spirit of the waters, should have been 


3. 


, , .‘ l-vry Pei,uu king or hero of ttie Shduiluna in the very early Peshdadian times, 

ideiiuiic 1 wMh th M ■ 1 5 D io; n, cjii'i loivd by the Assyrian king .'■^argou in 710 u.c. 
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selected as such in the Ctangetic valley, more especially as in various parts of the Muhamma¬ 
dan world other fabulous persons are adopted by seafaring races. ’Abdul-Qadir Gil4ni and 
Abu-Zulaimah control portions of the Eastern seas, while a family sphit, M&ma Salm&, pre¬ 
sides over the beating against the clifis of R&s Mosandim at the entrance of the Persian Gulf ; 
and Indian mariners sailing past propitiate her by offerings of ccccanuts,fruits and flowers. 

“ On the Coromandel Coast again Qadir Wali Sahib is a patron saint of sailor.^, as Shaikh 
’Ali Haidari was at Cambay in the fourteenth centurj', and Abu Ishaq al Kazruni at Shiraz." 

III. 

Khwaja Khisr or Al-khidhr. 

To get, however, at the Legend of Al-Khidhr, who is mixed up with both Biblical and 
Koranic story and with the Asiatic legend of Alexander the Great, I will eoramence with 
a c^uotation from Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 1885, s.v. Al-Khizr. But I will first quote 
from AVlierry, Quran, 1885, vol. Ill, p. 76, where he identifies " Khidhar with Jethro ; " A 
remarkable feature in this Chapter [_S'urat-al-Kahaf'\ is that throe of them are derived from 
apocryphal sources, viz., the story of Khidhar (Jethro).” 

Hughes writes as follows ; “ Al-Khizr, lit., ‘the Green One.’ The Maulawi ]\[uliammad 
Tahir [o6. 1147 a.d.] saj^a the learned are not agreed as to whether he is a prophet or not. 
His real name is, according to Al-Baizkwi [pb. c. 1286 a.d], Balya ibn Malk&n. Some say 
that he lived in the time of Abraham and that he is still alive in the flesh, and mest of the 
religious and Sufii my.stics are agreed upon this point, and seme have declared that 
they have seen him. And they say that he is still to be seen in sacred places, 
such as Makka [Mecca] and Jerusalem. Some few traditionists denj’ his existence : others 
say he is of the family of Noah and the son of a King {Majmu’al Bihar, p. 250). His name 
does not occur in the Qur'an, but Hussain Jalalu’ddin [oh. 1505], Al-Baiz&wi [ob. 1286], and 
nearly all the commentators believe that Al-Khizr is the mysterious individual referred to 
in the narrative in the Qur’dn, surah, xviii, 59-81 .... 

“ In some Muslim books he seems to be confounded with Elias and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of England. In the above quotation [from the Qur’dn] he is repre¬ 
sented as the companion of Moses and the commentator Hussain says he was a General in the 
army of Zu’l-Qamain (Alexander the Great). But as Al-Khizr is supposed to have discover¬ 
ed and drunk of the Fountain of Life, he may be contemporary with any age.” 

Here we see the connection of Al-Khizr with the ZindS, Pir, the Ever-living Saint, and the 
general surroundings of the Legend and its antiquity. Let us now see what the’Qwr’a?!, c. 620 
A.D., says about him. In the Surat-al-Kahaf, Sipara, xv, xvi, Buqn 10, Sale's Translation, 
1734, occur the following words : “ And remember Moses said unto his servant Joshua, the 
son of Nun : ‘ I will not cease to go forward until I come to the place where the two seas meet, 
or I will travel for a long space of time.’ But when they arrived at the meeting of the two 
seas they forgot their fish, which they hadtaken with them and they both went back, returning 
the way they came. And coming to the rock they found one of the servants [Al-Khizr ac¬ 
cording to received opinion] unto whom we had granted mercy from us, and whom w'e taught 
wisdom before us. And Moses said unto him : ‘ Shall I follow thee that thou mayest teach 
me part of that which thou hast been taught for a direction unto me ?’ He answered : 
‘ Verily thou canst not bear w ith me, for how canst thou patiently suffer those tilings, the 
knowledge whereof thou dost not comprehend? ’ Moses replied : ‘ Thou shall find me patient 
if God please : neither will I be disobedient unto thee in anything.’ He said : ‘ If thou follow 
me, therefore ask me not concerning anything until I shall declare the meaning thereof 
unto thee.’ So they both went on by the sea-shore until they went up into a ship : and he 
made a hole therein. And Moses said unto him : ‘ Hast thou made a hole therein that thou 
mightest drown those who are on board ? Now thou hast done a strange thing.’ He 
answered; ‘ Hid I not tell thee that thou couldest not bear with me ? This shall be a 
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separation between me and thee : bnt I Avill first declare unto thee the signification of that 
v.hich thou couldest not bear with patience. The vessel belonged to certain poor men, 
who did their birsiness in the sea: and I was minded to render it unserviceable because 
there was a king behind them who took every sound ship by force.’ ” 

Following this Legend on to Sutah, xviii. Sale has three note.s jrertinent to the present 
fiiquiry in the Chandos Edition of hi.s creat work. (1) At p. 222, he notes : ‘ To explain 
this long pas.sage the commentators tell the following story. They say that iNIoscs, once 
preaching to the people, they admired his knowledge and elocpienee so much that they asked 
him whether he knew any man in the world wiser than himself : to vhieh lit' answered in the 
negative. Whert'upon God in a revelation, lia\'ing reprehended him for his vanity (though 
some jiretcnd that Moses asked God the qufstion of his own accord), acrpiaintcd him that his 
servant Al-Khedr was more knowing than he, and at iIose,s' recpiest tc.ld him he might find 
the person at a certain rock where two .'eas met ; directing him to take a fish with him in 
a basket, and that where la missed the fi'-h that was the place. Acri.rding!}' Mose.s set out 
with his servant. Joshua, in sinrch o! Al-Klmdr ; which expedition is here described. Al- 
Beidawi [oh. c. I28G], Al-Zamakhshaii [ol>. r. 1112], Al-Boldiari [of). 870], in Sonna [c. 7th 
cent, .t.!*.], etc. (2) Sale goes on (p. 222) ; 'Gt is :-.aid that wlnii they came to the rock, 
Moses falling asleep, the fish which was waAed, leaped out of tb.e ba.skct into the sea. 
Some add that Jo.shua, making the ablution at the Eountaiii of Life, some of the water 
happened to be sprinkled on the fidi. which immediately restored it to life, Al-Beidawi 
[ob. c. 1280].” And (3) on p. 222 Sale nolc.'t : " Tin.-: pcr.son according to the general opinion 
was the Prophet Al-Khodr, whom the ?Johammedans usually confound with Phineas, Elias 
and St. George, saying that his .soul pr.-sed by a metempsychosis succes-.fully into all three. 
Some, however, say that his true name was Balya ebn IMalcan, and that he lived in the 
time of Afridun, one of the ancient kings of Persia, and that he preceded Dhu’lkamein 
[Alexander of tlie Two Horns, the Gr^ at] and lived to tlie time of Mo.ses. They suppose 
that Al-Khedr, having found out the Enintain of Life and drank thereof, became immortal 
and that he had therefore this name [the Green One] from his flourishing continually. Part 
of these, fictions they took from the Jew,?, .some of whom fancy that Phineas was Elias.” 

Part of the Legend is no doubt Semitic in origin, but the comiection of Al-Khizr with 
the Fountain of Life would seem to go to Persian sources. We have just seen him connected 
with Afridun, one of the veiy early semi-mythical Peshdadian kings of Persia known to the 
Muhammadan writers through FirdusiV Shuhnama (941-1020 We shall now see him 

connected with another, Kaikubud. In Shea and Troycr'.s Ddbibldn, 1843, (vol. I, p. 67n.) 
occurs the following pa.?sage ; ' Khizr is confounded by many w ith the Prophet Elias, who i.s 
supposed to dwell in the Teire.strial Paradise in the enjoyment of immortality. According 
to the TCinhh Muntakhnb [c. IGIO .\.D.] this Prophet was Abraham’s nephew' and served as a 
guide to Moses and the children of Israel in their pas.sage of the Red Sea and the desert. The 
same author tells us that Khizr lived in the time of Kai-Kobad, at which he discovered the 
Fountain of Life (Herbelot).” The text, dated c. 1650, to which the above is a note, runs as 
follows ; ■■ They [the Sipasian, a Persian pre-Muhammadan .sect] also as,sort that whatever 
modern writers have declared relative to Khizr and Iskander [Alexander] liaving penetrated 
into the regions of darkness, where the former discovered the Fountain of Life Immortal, 
means that the Iskandar or the inteUigCiit .soul, through tiie (iiergv of the Khizr or reason, 
discovered, whilst in a state of human d-arkness, the Water of Life, fn .some passages they 
interpret the tradition after this manner : by Khizr is meant the intellectual soul or rational 
faculty, and by Iskander the animal soul or natural in.stinct. The Khizr of the intellectual 
soul, associated with the Iskander of the animal soul and the host (of perceptions) arrived at 
the fountain-head of understanding and obtained immortality, whilst the Iskander of the 
animal soul returned back empty-handed.” 
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Here we have a philosophical explanation of a common people’s tale by men, who did 
not believe in the plain story, told us, more Asiatico, after a fashion dear to the Sufi’s heart . 
However, Rehatsck in his Alexander Myth of the Persians, 1880, p. 56 f. tells the tale as fol¬ 
lows : “ Having arrived in a country, all the people of which were of strong build with red 
faces and yellow hair, Alexander asked them about the remarkable things of those regions. 
One of them replied that at some distance there existed a water about which no one could 
give any information, the spring called the Water of Life, ... by drinking of which a 
human being becomes immortal .... An account, exceeding sixty distiches of Alexan¬ 
der’s visit to this spring is given in the SMhndmah [of Firdusi, 941-1020 a.d.]. His guide, 
the prophet Khider, reached the water, drunk of it and attained immortality .... The 
subject is treated at much greater length in the Sikanderndmah of Xizami [1140-1203 
.\.D.] .... Also here the Prophet Khider was the guide .... Khider is successful 
in his errand, drinks the miraculous water and becomes immortal.” 

. The late Dr. William Crooke gave me some of the references to which I have alluded, 
and he also gave me another to Rawlinson’.s History of Herodotus (1858), vol. I, p. 585, 
which unfortunately I have been unable to verify, to my great regret. If verifiable it would 
have been of much importance to the present argument, as Dr. Crooke stated it showed 
tlie cult of A1 Khizr extending to the Caspian Sea, knovm as Darya-i-Khizr or the Sea of 
Khizr. 

However, going across the Caspian into Southern Russia I find a quotation which gives 
one to think in this connection. Eahion, Songs of the Russian People, 1^72, 2n(\ ed., p. lolf., 
says; “ Especially dangerous is it to bathe during the week in which falls the feast of the 
Prophet Ilya (Elijah [but ? Elias], formerly Perun, the Thunderer), for then Vodyany [a malig¬ 
nant water sprite] is on the look out for the victims.” Here wo have clearly a character 
created for a Semitic Prophet, assimilated by the Russian peasantry, through the adoption of 
Christianity, out of a pre-Christian god and sprite. The importance of this fact arises out 
of the consideration that if modern research is right in attributing to Southern Russia the 
original home of the Aryan migrant to Western Asia, Persia, and India, then the cult of Al- 
Khidr and bis connection with the Water of Life may be ancient indeed. 

It is, however, by uo means clear from the older writers that the tradition of Al-Khidr 
and the Fountain of Life is of Persian and not of Semitic origin. Al-Biruni. the historical 
philosopher (973-1048) at the Court of Mahmud of Ghazni (997-1030) with Firdusi the historical 
poet, whom he must have known per.5onally,in his Chronology of the Ancient Xations. Sachau’- 
Translalion, 1879, writes (p. 269) of the Festivals of the Jews as follows : ’ [Month of Tishri] 
7. Fasting of Punishment .... The Jew Ja'kiib. b. .Musa Al-nibrisi [i.e., the physi¬ 
cian) told me in Jurjan the following : ' Moses wanted to leave together with the Israelites, 
but Joseph the Prophet had ordered that they should take his coffin along with them. As 
he, however, was buried in the bottom of the Nile and the water tlowcd over him, he eould 
not get him away. Now, Moses took a piece of paper and cut it into the figure of a fish : over 
this he recited scmie sentences,, breathed upon it, wrote something upon it. and threw it into 
the Nile . . . . the coffin appeared.’” Again at p. 29, he writes cd'the Festival of the .SjTian 
Calendar : [Month of Ab] 5. Moses, the son of Amram. 6. Feast c.f Mount Tain r. regard¬ 
ing which the Gospel relates that once the Prophets. Mosts the .son of Annan and Elias, 
appeared to Christ on Mount Tabor, when three of his disciph-s, Simeon. Jacob and John 
were with him, but slept. When they awoke and saw this, they were frightened and spoke 
■ May our Lord i.e., Messiah, permit us to build tlirce tents ; one for thee and the other two 
tor Moses and Elias.’ They had not yet fini.died speaking, when three clouds standing high 
above them, covered them with their sh.adow'. Then Moses and Elias entered the cloud 
and disappeared. Moses was dead already a long time before that, whilst Elias was alive and 
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18 still living, as they say : but he does not show himself to mankind, hiding himself from their 
eyes. 7. EUas, the Everliving, whom we mentioned just now. 8. Elisha the Prophet, 
disciple of Elias.” 

So far Al-Biruni, and in Sprenger’s Translation, 1841, of Al-Mas’udi {e. 950) vol. I, p. 89 f. 
we read : “ Those who believe in the Pentateuch and other ancient books maintain that 
Musa [Moses] b. Misha, b. Yusof [Joseph], b. Ya’kub [Jacob], was a prophet before Musa 
b. Amran [the Moses of the Bible], and that it was he who sought El-Khidhr b. Melkan, b. 
Falgeh, b. ’Aber, b. Shaleh, b. Asfakhshad, b. Sam [Shem], b. Nuh [Noah]. Some of those 
who'believe in the Old Testament say El-Kliidhr was the same person as Hidhrun b. 
’Ismayil [Ishmael], b. Elifaz, b. El-’Aisu, b. Ishak [Isaac], b. Ibrahim [Abraham]. He was 
sent as prophet to his nation, who were converted by him.” Again at p. 121, he writes : 
“ There were several prophets, and they were distinguished by godliness, between Solaiman 
[Solomon], Son of Dawud [David], and the Masih [Messiah] as Aramayd [Jeremiah], Ddniyal, 
[Daniel], ’Ozair [Ezra], Shaya [Isaiah], Hizkial [Ezekiel], Ilyas [Elias], El-Yasa’ [Elisha], 
Yunos [Jonas], Du’l-kifl [ ? Obadiah] and El Khidhr.” 

One more quotation from Al-Birimi (p. 269) and I have done with the old Muhammadan 
writers : “ [The month of Isfaridarmadh-Mah] the 19th or Farwardin-Roz is called Nauroz 
[New Year’s Day] of the rivers of all running waters, when people throw perfumes, rose-water, 
etc,, into them.” Here we are reverting to a Persian custom and nomenclature. 

However, whether we arc to look to the Semitic peoples or to the ancient Persian Aryans 
for the inception of the God of the Flood and the Fountain of Eternal Life as represented by 
Al-Khidhr, the Khw4ja Khizr of India—Mtrdja by the way being an essentially Persian 
title—we find it pretty clear that he is an importation from the West into India. We find 
also the origin of the widely spread Fish Symbol in India and the identification of Khwaja 
Khizr with the Zindii Pir, the Living Saint, before the cult spread to India. 

{To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


IxriiAN Histoeicai, Records Coiijiission, Pro- 
CEEDmos or Meetings ; vol. VI, Sixth Meeting, 
Madras, January 1924. Calcutta,Government of 
India. 

The modest volumes in which the proceedings 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission are 
issued contain more and more valuable information 
as time goes on, and this one is specially full of 
important papers. It opens with one of Sir Evan 
Cotton’s well annotated papers on old times under 
British rule, wherein he deals with Clive and the 
Strachey family in the days when Henry Strachey 
was Magistrate of the frontier district of Midnnpur. 
It is a discursive paper, but it contains anew and 
most important account of the death of Clive from 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey writing with oldfamily papers 
before him. Let mo quote: ‘’shortly before his 
lieath Clive addressed the following letterto Henry 
Strachey ; ‘ how miserable is ray condition. I 
have a disease which makes life insupportable but 
which my doctors tell me Won't.sliortcn it one hour.” 
The disease was “a very painful form of dyspepsia 
accompanied by vertigo,” and so the great warrior 
and statesman cuts his throat. 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar gives us further information 
about Shivaji in his own inimitable manner from 
unpublished French Records in Paris. This time 


it is about his doings in the Madras Komatskwhere 
Jinji was his capital. This paper is of peculiar value 
because it is so important to learn all one can about 
Jinji. In the course of his pregnant remarks on 
this subject, as it appears in the French Records, 
Prof. Sarkar very properly points to the ‘ unique 
value’ of the iUemoircs of Fran?ois Martin, the 
founder of Pondicherry (MS. T. 1169 in the 
Archives Natiomlea of Paris). Of him the Prof, 
writes: “the diplomatic talent and administra¬ 
tive genius of M. Martin must lend a high value to 
whatever ho wrote.” Lot us hope they will one 
day be printed for tho use of students. 

Tho next article is, however, perhaps tho mo-st 
arresting in this most interesting collection. Miss 
Clara E. J. Collet of University College, London, 
writes of “the private letter books of Joseph 
Collet, some time Oovi'rnor of Fort St. George, 
Madras (1717-1720).” Jo.sepli Collet was ‘‘chosen” 
Governor of York Fort at Benooolen in 1710 and 
then Governor of Madras till 1720 and his ‘‘letter 
books cover that jieriod and uro contained in four 
large anil firmly bound volumes.” They are 
obMou,!v full of notes ofhigh value at a time when 
det.iilcd iiiiorniation is largely lacking. He had 
an exciting tune at Rio de Janeiro on the way out 
and the few extracts that Miss Collet has given us 
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of hia observations there and in Sumatra only serve 
to what the appetite for more. Collet was evidently 
a man of independence of character and close 
observation, and also full of desire to learn what he 
could of the natives of the countries inwhich his 
lot was cast. Indeed one quotation from his 
letters of a conversation with an educated Hindu 
in 1712 is so good that I am extractingit separately 
as a note for this journal, as it is too long to quote 
in a book-notice. In fact it seems to be more than 
a pity that letters that promise so highlyshouldhe 
allowed to remain indefinitely in MS., andlsincerely 
hope that Miss Collet may find an opportunity of 
printing them in exten-so. 

Then follows Mr. J. J. Cotton with an entertain¬ 
ing notice of George Cliinnery the artist, in which 
is collected a quantity of information well worth 
digesting. Here again I have found two matters 
which I am separately extracting for the journal: 
firstly an account of amassoolah boat and secondly 
of a catamaran in the first years of the nineteenth 
century. After George Chinnery we return to the 
Marathas again and have to follow i well-known 
writer on the affairs of that people—Rao Bahadur 
D. B. Parasnis, who makes out a strong case indeed 
fo:' further research into contemporary documents, 
as found in the Maratha Records, relating to 
the History of South India. Inter alia he writes : 
“on previous occasion I have made a reference 
to Janardhan Shivaram, the Peshwa’s Vakil at 
Pondicherry. Some of his letters have now been 
published in the volumes of the Itihas San^raha, 
end they testify to the ability and statesmanship of 
the writer. Unless these letters are translated into 
English, they will not be of much use to students 
of history noi knowing Marathi. I would therefore 
suggest that the Commission arrange for the trans. 
lation of these valuable documents. They are 
equally important as, if not more important than, 
the diary of Anand Ranga Pillay, the interpreter 
of Dupleix, which the Madras Government have 
recently published in English.” The fact is that 
there is so great a mass of MS. matter relating to 
Maratha history in existence which ought to bo 
Unearthed and properly edited, that many sugges¬ 
tions have been made as to how it might be done. 
Here is another. 

I have had occasion on other matters to draw at - 
tention to the Biblical saying : “ Wliero the car¬ 
case is there shall the eagles be gathered together,” 
1 propose to use it again here. Create the Library 
and the Professor, and pupils will gat her round them. 
It has always been thus. So I suggest, as a proposi¬ 
tion attractive to the wealthy donor interested in 
the history of hiscoimtryand people as well to the 
official similarly interested, that the documents of 
Maratha history be collected, so far as is possible, 
by the Bombay University and by other suitable 
centres with arrangements for their proper care, and 
that at each such centre a professor, and if possible 


I readers also, of Historical Research, be appointed, 

I and I feel sure that soon students will collect 
around them and the documents of Maratha History 
be made available for all theworld to study. Atanv 
rate those who are inclined to back the study with 
funds will in this way find a definite object on 
which to spend money practically as well as usefully. 

Mr. J. C. Sinha has some useful information on 
the attempts of Warren Hastings to reform the 
currency in his day; followed by Mr. S. V. 
Chari on famine relief in the Carnatic between 
1770 and 1800, in the course of which he arrives 
at the opinion that the reUef of a starving population 
is really a matter for the Government and not for 
! private individuals. 

j Next comes a fine paper by Prof. C. S. Srinivas- 
achariar upon Robert Orme and Colin Mackenzie. 
The former is, of course, now chiefly known by his 
great work on the miUtary transactions of the 18th 
century and his enormous collection of MSS., 
but here we have his life and all its human expe - 
rienees of ups and downs. Colin Mackenzie was 
a man of a difierent type, steadily rising in his 
profession till he became Surveyor-General of India 
and always collecting. He intended fo make a 
catalogue raieonnl of his immense collection, 
but died before it was possible to make one. It 
is still largely unexplored. 

Mr. B. N. Banerjee, in an important paper on 
“Some Original Sources fora Biography of Begam 
Sombre,” he describes the sources, in English, 
Marathi and Persian documents of the story of this 
great lady, whom he rightly describes as “a wonder¬ 
ful woman who played no inconspicuous part in the 
later history of India.” In the course of his remarks 
he hints that probably somewhere in England may 
still exist her own manuscript diary. At any rate, 
her adopted son Dyce Sombre wrote: “Some 
i notes I had made of Her Highness the Begam’s 
I memoirs with some intention of publishing them 
! hereafter, andwhich I had collected with great care ; 

! but untortimately they were taken away from me 
i with some other papers.” 

! In a short article on “the Bargi invasion of 


j Bengal,” in which an account is given of the Ma-. 
I harastra Parana, a poem which describes that 
I terrible Maratha raid. Only the fiirst canto however, 

I of a remarkable poem has so far come to light, 

I and Prof. J. N. Samaddar looks fo r help in disco ver- 
' ing the rest of it. Then follows Dr. S. Krishna- 
j swami Aiyangar with “ An Account of the temple 
at Madura,” which incidentally contains a good 
j deal of history. And after him comes Mr. E. 

Sathyanatha Ayyar with a paper of great general 
I interest on “Some Jesuit Records and their His- 
‘ torical Value,” and it is good to see the author 
i speaking highlv of the tally Jesuits in South Indie, 
as to their possession “of the essential requisite^ 
for producing good historical documents ; and 
one is grateful to an Indian who is able to write . 
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“ The conclusion is drawn [by the Jesuits] that 
the want of concerted political action [on the part 
of the controllers of the Vijayanagar Empire] in 
the face of the imminent danger to South India 
trom the southern expansion of the Muhammadan 
l>jwersandtheuncompromisingspirit of provineial- 
i -m, rendered a Hindu empire impossible. Such 
0 , refreshing analj’sis of the political situation is a 
good commentary on the profound historic .sense 
ot [the Jesuit] missionaries.” 

The work under review is an oUa jiodridu and 
there isno attempt made as to order in the mixture. 
iSo the next paper goes back to the Mackenzie 
collection of MSS. and that after it goes 1 ack again 
to a Christian subject. Mr. R. Gopalan writes on 
the liistorical value of the Mackenzie MS.S. with 
.special reference to the Pallava d<ccumtnts in the 
collection. Any fresh information re,uarding the 
Pallavasis always welcome, and it i.s mo»t interest¬ 
ing to know that some of the Mackenzie MSS. can 
throw light on the subject. Then Mr. P. J. Tlionia 
has an important article, on a Hindu Tivditicm 
on St. Thomas, in which we hnd his views on the 
true attribution of the name of the king who was 
the patron of St. Thomas in India. The Syriac 
version calls him Gudnaphar ; the Greek form is 
Oondt'.pliau.s. The cpiostion then i.s—who was 
be ? The u-ual idciititication i' Gadupimra or 
Gudapliara of tlie Kalul region. But Mr. 
Thoma s"ts nil Kandappa or Kanda Raja of South 
India as the person r,-prescnted in the .Syriac and 
Greek stories. It is worth investigation. 

Mr. R. P. Tripathi talk.s about tlic- Will lU' the 
treat Oudh administrator oi Mehdi Ah Khan 
Ba-hadur, better known ns Hakim Mehdi. The 
Will .^hrw.s that this tine old man cliodiii 1S37 aged 
•■li, leaving an enormous jiroperty. After tin- v, 
lire treated to “a few extracts” fixm tlie eiitu- 
biography of Mir Nuru’cUlin Khan Bahadur, Slii-ia 
Tung, Aitle-de-Camp to various Command, rn-iu- 
Chief of Madras. This gallant eild .'-oldier s. reed 
1)0 years (17S0-lSi0) in the old Sepoy Arinyee iiliout 
. iireak, evas cognizant of manj- important things 


and lived to an honoured old age, highly- appreciated 
and greatly rewarded by the European military 
officers for whom he worked so well. His great 
grandson,Mir Z 5 -nudt!iu, a Barrister,gives us some 
extracts from the autobiography, and one cannqt 
but wish that we had the whole of it. Any con¬ 
temporary work by an Indian serving in the critical 
clays before the Mutiny in the Indian Armies is 
of value as a means of ascertaining the true causes 
of that important event. I cannot but hope that 
Mr. Mir Zynuddin will find means to publish a 
translation of his ancestor’s papers in full. 

The last paper ill the book is Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
All's ac.’ountof the Last Will and Testament of 
B-aliu Begum, wife of Shuja'u'ddaula, Nawab 
Wdzirof Oudh. This grand old lady lived to be 
SSjdyingin 1813, .and in her longlife saw the decline 
of the Mughal Dynasty of Delhi from Bahadur Shah 
to Shah Alam—truly an epic i-criod lor the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of India. She miw immense changes 
in her cfttcicra;,. and finally having quarrelled with 
her step-son, Sa'adat Ali of Oudh, she left all her 
property to the British Government. Such is the 
general historical story, but Mr. Abdul All's account 
gives many an interesting detail. 

The above brief summary will show how the 
Indian Hrstorical Records Commission is doing it.s 
work and how ereat tlr value of that work i = . 

R. C. Tb.iiple. 

The D.tTE of ZoRO.tsTEH, by Jaiil Chaupenties. 

192.-). 

lu tills valuable little p.amphlet Prof. Charpentier 
eontrocfi’t 1 Prof. Hertel's views, as .stated in hi.s 
Do- Z. it Zonastn's, on the subject of Zoroaster'.s 
dat)'. Pi'i'f. Hertel’s conleiitiuii is that Zoroaster 
must havi.’ Ijccii alive in u.c. oC.2. This view 
Prof. Chcrj.entier sharply criticises and finally fixes 
the jneat it ln;,ous reformer’s date—.so far as it can 
be s.iiil be lixaldi — ".somowliei"' in tlic iii'ighbour- 
hood '.1 !t.'• looii-Otitb icr ])*‘rli.ip- f.c't.u earlier.” 
Ill tli.s epiiiioii the .tivStiil will, r l.earlily e.^ncurs. 

R C. Ti'.MPLn. 


XOTE.S AXD QL'l llIE.S. 


SEVAJEES. 

!Somo years ago I collected a lew ivtere'uCt s to 
the pirutc.s of tlie West Coast of India known to 
Curopeaiis as tievajee.s. ami sometimes oven as 
''avages. I now publish them as they imy prove 

Useful. 

KiUS. •■The Sevijees am.l .''inguiyaiis ar.-noic 
eioWii'e Stronge and very iinpudciil .So th.it Scarec 
,.iiy boutsean pass to aiifl from the Bland without 
tonvoys.”—^Abstract of a liomUiy General Letter 
to the Coiuiiaiiy, dat.;d 10 April 109.8 (0,C. (i.j-1-.'i 

Bi'Jil. 'Mlur iieiglib.jurs the Portuguez . . ■ 

l. 'ing obhye 1 by the .Sevajees who are continually 
I'liindering their Towne.s,to keep about those pan- 
. . . about 12 or 16.,;nall ves.sells of Warr.”— liombaa 


Oe,i ra! L-:"erl<. th- Coiiipiiiy, .(ated 21 AuiiUst 
1699 (O.C, 11711). 

179:>. •'Hiaring tin- 8av.m.>)s were emu. to Suratt 
and burn.lU all belor.'them tie y .sent up a Small 
CeSsell III.ItirnGouiitry boat to altcndth.. Gencralls 
Cuiiim,i:i.ls.' — 'uijiah.fjt,„,rii(L tterto the Company 
d-.iml P3 F.-b.iiary 17U2-3(;.'. K. Misc. vol. 9). 

i (U„. p.iM ... ‘‘lUhiiii .S.?vu!"..s a month since 
p'uii i.’-i, til - t-v.Mis about Surat.' and burnt them 
.tt.-'ir.i .'(iMii 'tt ill Vain but c.ii'ried off agr.'at Boate 
.)! ! ■ ' ells 1 I ik.-ii from tlie Flying inhabitants. 

i’.r.i. ‘■.'i.'vagces threaten to return and burn 
•Suiu’t.’ — -iiir.iit CeneraH Letter to the Company, 
eUlj.J S March 1702-3 (F. K. Misc. vol. o). 

K. C. I'emple. 
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BUDDERMOKAN. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE. Bt. 

{Continued from page 58.) 

IV. 

Further References to Khwaja Khizar in Northern India. 

The cult of Khwaja Khizar has been widely followed in the Pan jab from the days of 
Guru Nanak (a.d, 1469-1539), founder of the Sikh Religion. In the Janam SdkM (‘Life,’ 
dated c. 1600 a.d.) in Trumpp’s Adi Grantfi, 1877, pp. xxiv f., occurs this story. “Then 
the Baba [NAnak] started from his house and passed the second time a retired life in the 
Dakhan [South] .... With him were Saido and Siiiho of the Ghelio Jat Tribe. The 
Bab& went to the country of Dhanasari and remained some days there. At night-time Said6 
and SiiihS of the Ghelio Tribe went to the river to jaerform worship. They went when yet 
one watch of the night was remaining and thought in their hearts that what the Guru 
[Kanak] had got from the Khavajah [Khidir] he had got in that very place. One night they 
went and saw a man coming towards them, in whose hand was a fish. That man asked : 
‘Who are you ? ’ Saidd and Sihho said ; ‘We are the disciples of Guru NSnak.’ That 
man asked (further); ‘ What for are you come her.^ ? ’ Saido replied : ‘ We are always coming 
here in the last watch of the night to worship the Khavajah because our Guru has obtained 
(something) from the Khavajah.’ Then Saido asked : ‘ Sir, who are you and where will 

you go ? ’ That man answered : ‘ I am the Khavajah and am continually going to the 
Guru. I go at this time to pay worship to him. To-day I bring him a fiish as an offering. 
Then Saido and Sihho came and fell down at his feet and said : ‘We are saying that the 
Guru has got it from you, and you are saying that you are always going to perform services 
(to the Guru), and that jmu bring to-day an offering to the Guru.’ Then Khavdjah Khidir 
said : ‘ O ye men of the Lord, I am the Water and that Guru is the Mind. I have been many 

times from him, and many times I have been absorbed in him.’ Both disciples, Saido and 
Siiiho of the Ghelio Tribe went then and fell at the feet of the Guru. The Guru as ked : ‘ Why 

have you come to-day at this (early) time 1 You have come before the day is risen.’ Said6 
the Ghelio, told him how they had met vith the KhavAjah. Then the B&bi [N&nak] uttered 
the slok in the Jap [the last sloka in the Japji: ‘ Mind is the Guru, Water the father, the 
Great Earth the mother. Day and Night the two are male and female. Muse : the whole 
world sports.’].” 

To this story Dr. Trumpp, Adi Granth, (p. xxxiv n.) added a note : “ Khav&jS. or Khavfija 
Khidir (Khwijah Khizr) according to Muslim tradition, the Prophet Elias. In Sindh and 
the Lower Panjab KliwSjah Khidir is worshipped also by the Hindus as the river god of the 
Indus under the more common name of Jinda Pir [the Living Saint].” 

Once a legend or story is to be found in or connected with the Adi Granth. the Bible of 
the Sikhs, the personages concerned Mith it become common property in the Panjab, and 
accordingly I find a note of my own on Khwftja Khizar in Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. I, 
1884, No. 836 : “the common names for this God of the Flood are Khwfija Khizar, identified 
with Ilyas (Elias); Khwaja Kliasa ; Durmindr ; Dumindo ; JindS. Pir.” Again Nesfield in 
the same Journal, vol. II, 1885, No. 3, writes : “ [Khwaja Khizar] has been naturalised, how¬ 
ever, in the Hindi language as Raja Kidar, and as such he has become the patron deity of the 
Hindu boating and fishjng castes . . . .At the time of danger, he is invoked by these 

castes to protect the boat from being broken and submerged, or to show them the way when 
they have lost it.” 

Ibbetson, PowJa6 Ethnography, 1883, para. 217, writes also : Khwajah Khizr, or the God 
of the Waters, is an extraordinary instance of a Musalman name being given to a Hindu deity. 
Khwaja Khizr is properly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to whom the care of tra- 
yellera is confided. But throughout the Eastern Punjab, at any rate, he is the Hindu God 

\ 
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of the Water and is worshipped by burning lamps and feeding Br4hmans at the well, or by 
setting afloat on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp on it.” Again 
he writes (para. 240): “ The Hindus of the Indus also very generally worship the river 

itself under the name of Khwaja Khizr or Zinda Pir, the Living Saint; the worship taking 
much the same form as that of Khwaja Khizr already described. They further revere, under 
the name of Vadera Lai, Dulan Lai, Darya Sahib or LTail Parak, a hero, who is said to have 
risen from the Indus and to have rescued them from Muhammadan oppression. This hero 
would appear to be a sort of incarnation of the Indus, being sometimes called Khwaja Khizr 
and his story is related in the ’Urmrgit.” 

In my own Legends of the Panjab, vol. I, 1884, there is a good deal about Khw&ja Khizar. 
E.g., in the Legend of Safidon (vol. I, pp. 415 f.) I remark in a prefatory note : “ The town 
was founded by the P^ndavas and its modem name is Safidan, or more popularly Safidoii 
[in the Jind State]. In it there were at that time three large closed up wells. In one was 
amn'ia [the Water of Life or Immortality], in another snakes, in the third, locusts. Niwal Dai 
[= ? Jaratkaru], the daughter of Raja Basak [Vasuki], once opened the Amrita Well, in 
order to draw off some of the Water of Immortality to cure her father who was suffering from 
leprosy ... By her magic strength she removed the stones from the well mouth, and 
tried to draw the water, so as not to show herself to the God of the Water. But the 
water went downwards into the well and the rope could not reach it. At last, being weary, 
she was ready to curse KhwAja Khizar, the God of the Water. But Khwaja Khizar said 
that she should have no water unless she showed herself to him. Now, Niwal Dai had 
never shown herself to anyone exc.^pt her own parents, and she felt very uneasy, but, being 
helpless, and out of affection for her father, she showed herself to the water, which rose up at 
Once to the brim of the well.” The actual words of this Legend, translated at pp. 448 ff. 
are as follows : 

“ She pushed away the stone with her great toe. 

She did not look at the water out of modesty, 

And the water went down in the bottom (of the well). 

She prayed to the holy Khw3.ja (Khizar). 

Niwal Dai took the kerchief from her head 
And fastened it on to the rope. 

Khwaja (Khizar), to get a sight of the Princess, 

Sent the water up bubbling. 

The first bucketful Niwal Dai offered to the saintly Khwaja (Khizar).” 

In the Ballad of isa Bapiiri, op.cit., vol. I, (1884), pp. 216 f., 220 f., occurs the following 
words:— 

“ The boatmen consented and took their dues 
And took the boat across. 

Feeling the waves of the River (Indus) the boats 
Began to toss up and down. 

The boat began to sink in the River, 

Isa began to worship the saints. 

• • • • * 

Khwaja Khizar had no news (of him) 
j\nd the boat got across.” 

In the famous Legend of Raja Rasalu, vol. I, (1884), p, 41, I find the following remark : 
“ My hedge-hog wife wanted water, and I became ashamed ; taking my lotd I went to the 
bank of a large river {khwdjd daryde, i.e.,io Khwaja Khizar).” And again in the Legend of 
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Gtjtu GuggS., after Mother Earth has persuaded Guru Guggi, a famous hero, to accept Isl&m^ 
occur the words (vol. I, 1884, p. 206); 

“ He is as full of honour as Khwaja Khizar; go to him. 

• • • . . 

Repeat the Creed (Kaliina) and come. 

* * • • • 

I will go onward to Ajmer and my hope will be fulfilled. 

When he saw Rattan Haji and Kliwaja Khizar he stood before them.” 

And then in the well-known story of the Marriage of Hir and R4njha (vol. II, 1885, p. 519) 
is this passage : 

“ May thy boat sink and thy oars break 1 
I have found a ruby from Khwaja (Khizar, i.e., out of the river).” 

Lastly to show how far the idea of Khwaja Khizar has sunk into the people of the Panjab; 
in the Kurstndma, or Genealogy, of the Saints of the Lalbegis, a sect of the Scavenger Caste 
of the Panjab and indeed of Northern India, who are out-caste, are found the following lines 
[vol. I (1884), pp. 531 ff.]: 

“ The Genealogy of the Sainti : 

First is Pir Asa : 

Second is Pir Khasa : 

Third is Kr Safa : 

Fourth is Pir Giljhapra. 

A confused allusion to Muhammadan Saints, etc. As4 is for ’Isa, i.e., Jesus Christ: Kh4s4 is 
Khw4ja Kiiizar : Safa is for Safiu’Ilah, the usual title of Idris or Enoch (Akhnukh): Giljhapr4 
is L41 Beg himself [the chief object of worship among North Indian scavengers].” 

In these quotations from the Panj4b we have displayed before us the a.ssimilation by a 
population either Hindu, or originally Hindu, of the Muslim story of Khw4ja Kliizr. In the 
following statements, besides in those already quoted in the early part of this discussion, 
we can follow the process right across Northern India to Bengal. In C’rooke’s Bural Oloeaary, 
1888, s.vv., we find ; “ Khwaja Khizr (Barun), the God of the Water and Woods .... 
Barun (Skr. Varuna), the Hindu God of Water: c/., Khwaja Khizr.” Here we find Khwaja 
Khw. r identified with the old Hindu God of Water. 

Again in Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, p. 403, we read : “ Khaje Khidar ; the 
patron God of the Boatmen (Mal4h) Caste. He is also confounded with a similar female 
deity, Gang4 M4i. Musalm4n women fast every Thursday in the month of Bhadon (August- 
September), and call the fast Khaje Khidar ka Roja.” 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an English woman married to an Oudh noble, writing her Obser- 
vaiiona in 1832, says (vol. I, p. 288 ff.): “The last month of the periodical rains is caUed Sah- 
baund [S4wan]. There is a custom by the Musalman population [of Lucknow], the origin 
of which has never been exactly explained to me. Some say it is in remembrance of the 
Prophet Elisha or Elijah [i.e., Khwaja Khizar], and commences with the first Friday of Sah- 
baund, and is followed up every succeeding Friday through this concluding month of the 
rainy season .... The learned men call it a Zeenahnah [Zenana] or ehildren’a 
custom .... A bamboo frame is formed in the shape of a Chinese boat: this frame-work 
is hidden by a covering of gold and silver tissue-silk or coloured muslin bordered and 
neatly ornamented with silver paper. In this light many lamps are secreted of common 
earthen-ware. A procession is formed to convey the tribute called ‘ Ehas ky kishtee ’ 
[IlyAa ki kiahti, Elias’s boat] to the river .... The kishtee (boat) is launched amidst 
a flourish of trumpets and drums and the shouts of the populace.” 
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Finally in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIII (1899), p. 195, I had a short note on 
Khwaja Khizar giving various names for him in Xorthem India as God of the Flood. E.g., 
Khwaja Khizar identified with Ilyas (Elias) ; Khwaja Khasa: Durmindr, Dumindo ; Jinda 
Pir. I also quoted Trumpp, GVap. xsiv and compared the story of Khwaja Khizar 
with the Russian myth of the Vodyany or Water-sprite, who is mixed up with Ilya (Elijah). 
This sprite Ralston says, Songs of the Russian People, 2 nd ed., p. 152, is properly Perun, the 
Slavonic Thunder God, thus carrying the cult of Kiiwaja Knizar Westwards into Europe. 

In my edition of the Diaries of Streynsham Master (1675-80), vol. I, p. 379, occurs the 
following passage : “ In the name of God, the underwritten persons have given a -miteing 
to Mr. Vincent, vizt.. Wee .... Danungagoes [Dumindo Ghos].'’ I recollect being 
puzzled with the Bengali personal name, Dumindo. But the above note settles the point, as 
no doubt this servant of the old East India Company was named after Khwaja Khizr Durmindr. 

V. 

Khwaja Khizar in South India, 

The cult of Khwaja Kfiizar has duly spread to Southern India, witness Herklots’ Qanun-i- 
Islam which he wrote in Hindustan in 1832. It contains an account of the religious customs 
of the Southern Indian Muhammadans, in the course of which there are passages relating to 
Khwaja Kliizar. Thus, quoting from the 1863 edition of his work, at p. 21, I read as to 
domestic ceremonies : “ Moondun [mundan] or Shaving .... Those who can afford it 
have the hair [of the child] taken to the water-side, and then, after they have assembled 
musicians and the woman and offered fateeha [fdtiha, oblations and offerings to saints] in 
the name of Khoaja Khizur over the hair, on which they put flour, sugar, ghee and milk, 
the whole is placed on a raft (or jiiAaz [ja/idz] a ship), illuminated by lamps .... they 
launch it on the water.” 

Again on pp. 66 f., the following statement is made : (concerning marriage) . . . . 

In the evening of that day about eight or nine o’clock, having launched the juhaz or ship, the 
ladies apply huldee [haldi, turmeric] to the bridegroom .... The juhaz is a wooden 
frame-work in the shape of a stool, to the four legs of which are fastened as many earthen 
pots or panikins ;or it is made of the straw of bamboos in the shape of a boat so as to prevent 
its sinking, and it is variously ornamented .... Having .... covered it over 
ynih a. red koorsoon [hursam] (safflower) coloured cloth and lighted a lamp made of wheat flour 
with ghee in it, they cause it to be carried on the bridegroom’s, or some other person’s 
head .... With torch lights they proceed to the banks of the river, sea or tank, and 
havinv offered there fateeha f/dfi'Ai] in the name of Khoaja Khizur (the peace of God be 
upon him) over the eatables, the ship-wright takes them off and distributes . . . . ” 

Herklots then describes a weekly custom of the more piously and ritually inclined at 
p. 181 ff. : “ There are some people who, every Thursday in the year, put a few flowers and 
some sugar in a donn [small b<jat] and launcli it on the water in the name of Khoaja lOiizur, 
and at times throw a number of kowries into the water. 

“ I understand that in Bengal it is usual, on any Thursday (but among the rich usually 
on the last one) of the Bengalee month Bhadon. for the imm and women to fast all day in 
the name of Khoaja IHiizur, and that having made one or two juhaz [boat], alias bayra or 
mohur-punk'hce or luch:a [bird, mohar-pankht, lachhkd] of split bamboo frame-work, covered 
with colour' d paper, ornamented .... letting off firc-works in great pomp and state, 
accompanied by friends and relatives, convey them on men’s shoulders, as they do taboots 
[tabid, a coffin, bier] to the brink of the river, where they fix them on floating rafts, made by 
trussing the trunks of plaintain-trces with bamboo skewers. They also take a couple of 
plates, one containing the food of oblation, the other the paste orsilver lamps lit up with ghee 
0 ,nd thread (as a wick), having had fateeha offered over them by the moolla [mullah, priest] 
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in the name of Khoaja Khizur, .... and having put the above two plates with some 
cash [copper coins] as an offering into it, they set it adrift on the water. Afterwards grown 
up persons, as well as boys, jump into the water, swim for, and plunder it. 

“ Some take the bayras (birds) to the middle of the river, and thence set them adrift; 
but previously to so doing, set afloat on the stream hundreds of earthen plates, one after 
another, containing lamps .... The poor place two earthen plates .... and 
take along with them a lota [pot], and proceed in the evening to the bank of the river, and 
there having lighted up the lamps, they get the fateeha offered in the name of Khoaja Khizur 
by the moolla (to whom they give kowries), and float the plates on the water, which the 
people immediately plunder.” 

Here again we see the mingling of ideas of both Hindu and Musalman origin in this cult. 

VI. 

Madra and Bhadra. 

A passage from the writings of Forlong in JBAS., 1895, p. 203 ff., set me enquiring 
into a purely Hindu aspect of this cult. He wrote : “ Knowing the particular works and 
localities, of which indeed I possess sketches, I have no hesitation in saying that the rock- 
bound god of Akyab [Badar of the ‘ Buddermokan ’] and elsewhere is our old friend the Bud- 
kal or Bad-a-kal, the Bod or ‘ Badstone,’ common in the villages of Southern and Central 
India and not rare in Upper and Himalayan India .... The whole great cone 
[Lanka’s peak in Ceylon] is, or was in the language of the masses, a Bud, Bod or Madra,— 
that familiar and kindly name, which they have ever applied to village Bad-a-kals or 
‘ Badstones,’ as emblems of Madra or Siva.” 

The above statement, however, is not in accordance with that of Dames, Barbosa, vol. H, 
pp. 117-118 on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, the text of which runs as follows : “ In the midst of 
this Island [ Ceylon ] there is a lofty range of mountains among which is a very high stony 
peak, on the summit whereof is a tank of water deep enough to swim in and a very great 
footprint of a man in a rock, well shaped. This the Moors [Muhammadans] say is the foot¬ 
print of our father Adam, whom they call Adombaba, and from all the Moorish regions and 
realms they come thither on pilgrimage declaring that from that spot Adam ascended to 
Heaven.” Mr. Dames’ comment is : ‘‘ Barbosa probably heard the phrase Adam Bab4 
used of Buddha by Muhammadans. I have myself heard the God Siva called Baba Adam 
in Northern India, and the identification of one of the leading gods with Adam may have 
come down from the Buddhist period.” 

On this statement I made the following remarks in the Indian Antiquary, vol. LII, p. 132: 
“ I am tempted to support this with an instance to the opposite effect. The name Buddha 
Makan (Buddha’s House) for well-known Muhammadan sailors’ shrines on the Northern and 
Eastern Coasts of the Bay of Bengal, notably at Akyab on the Arakan Coast and at Mergui 
on the Tenasserim Coast, arises out of a corruption, through local Buddhist influence com 
bined with folk-etymology, of the name of the great sailors’ saint Badru-’ddin Auha, whose 
chief shrine is at Chittagong. So Badr Maqam became iuddha Makan.” 

Going further with my enquiry into Madra and Bhadra, I did not meet with any very 
satisfactory result in India and in fact could not find any quotations worth recording. Bhadra 
seems to be mixed up with the Hindu goddess Kali: e.g., the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XV, pt. II, 
Kanara, p. 297, gives the following information : “ Gokam : Shrines and Pools . . . . 
North of Venkataraman’s temple, at the east comer of the town, is the temple of Bhadrakali 
or Dakshinakali, with her attendants Hadshinbira, Doddahosba, Suimahosba, Kadbir4. and 
Holayadra. Kali’s image is a figure of a woman holding a sword. She stands facing the 
south and is the guardian of the south quarter of Gokarn.” But there is not much in this 
for the present purpose, and I am afraid that, after all, there is little in Forlong’s suggestion, 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CAREER OF GURU HARGOVIND. 

Bt INDUBHUSAN BANEBJEE, M.A., P.R.S. 

{Continued from page 50.) 

II. Hargovind and the Moghul Government. 

“ Hargovind was always attached to the stirrup of the victorious Jahangir,” says the 
Dahistan.^^ We have seen in the previous section that Hargovind could not have entered 
into the service of the Emperor before A.D. 1619 or 1620, and that he was still in the employ of 
Jahangir when the latter died in 1627. But what exactly the position of Hargovind under 
Jahangir was, it is very difficult to determine. From MacauliSe’s account it only appears 
that the Guru had become a great friend of the Emperor and had accompanied him in hie 
tour to Kashmir. But Mohsun Fani’s remarks make it absolutely clear that Hargovind had 
actually become a servant of the Muhammadan Government, and he is corroborated by the 
Panth Prakash^^ and the Ilihus Gum Khalsa.^^ These Sikh accounts claim that Hargovind 
was appointed a sort of supervisor over the Punjab officials with a command of 700 horse, 
1000 foot and 7 guns, as a reward for his services against Raja Tarachand of Nalgarh, whom 
he had subdued and brought to the Emperor. Narang UTongly mentions the Dabistan as 
an authority for the latter statement that Hargovind subdued the Raja of Nalgarh,®^ Mohsun 
Fani merely stating that the Guru took refuge at Geraitpur (Kiratpur) “ which lies in the 
mountainous district of the Panjab, and was then dependent on the Raja Tarachand, who 
had never paid homage to the Badshah, Shah Jahan”®^, Dr. Narang’s confusion is perhaps 
due to the fact that both the chiefs are named Tarachand, but the latter cannot be the chief 
of Nalgarh, as Kiratpur was situated within the territories of the hill chief of Kahlnr.*^ 
However, we know that some of the Hill Rijasrevoltedduring the reign of Jahangir. In 1615 
Jahangir sent an expedition to reduce the famous fort of Kangra. Murtaza Eihan, the 
commander of the expedition, died without achieving any thing, and the supreme 
charge of the affair was then entrusted to Suraj Mai, the son of Raja Basu. The latter dis¬ 
banded his troops, and allying liimself with some of the hill chiefs, openly rebelled. But the 
rebellion was crushed and Kangra at last capitulated on November 16, 1620. It was 
also about this time that Hargovind had accompanied the Emperor to Lahore and, as he had 
thereby come very near to the scene of operations, it is not improbable that Hargovind was 
put in charge of a minor command and sent against one of the rebellious Hill Rajas. But the 
story of the personal friendship between the Emperor and the Guru and the latter’s appoint¬ 
ment as a sort of supervisor over the Punjab officials seems to be disproved by the almost 
decisive negative evidence of the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. In that diary “full accounts of the riots 
and rebellions, wars and conquests are given. The imperial regulations are reproduced in full. 
All the important appointments, promotions and dismissals are mentioned. Sketches of the 
principal nobles and officers are drawn in a lifelike manner” and “the Emperor’s own 
dailylife is revealed with candour and frankness Further, it was only in the sixteenth year 

of his reign, i.e. 1623, that the Emperor, owing to severe illness, entrusted the task of writing 
the memoirs to Motamad Khan. But the Guru had come into the Emperor’s favour already 
in 1620. The fact that even the name of Hargovind does not occur in Jahangir’s memoirs 
seems to prove that the Guru could not have been so intimate with the Emperor as the Sikhs 
would have us believe, and the position that he held was also certainly a very minor one, 
which the Emperor did not think worth his while to notice. Mohsun Fani’s evidence also 
points definitely to the same conclusion, for he says that “ when the Guru returned to 
Batnesh, which is a district of the Punjab, he attached himself to Yar Khan, the eunuch, who 


4* Vol. Il, pp. 273, 274. 

*9 P. 107. 

*0 p. 128. 

Narang, ibid., p. 56, f.n. 

Dabittan, vol. II, pp. 175, 276. 

S3 Cunningham, ibid,, p. 69* 

#* Beni Praead’i Jahangir, pp. 316, 317. 

36 Ibid., p. 464. 
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held the office of a Faujdar in the Nawabi of the Punjab, and whom he assisted in the admi¬ 
nistration. Thus Hargovind was not a supervisor over the Punjab officials, but the mere 
assistant of a Faujdar. 

Mohsun Fani does not state whence the Guru returned to Batnesh. But the word 
“ return ” seems to suggest that he had formerly been at that place. It may well be that after 
his tour with the Emperor and his expedition against the Raja of Nalgarh, Hargovind had been 
posted at Batnesh. He was subsequently called elsewhere or left the place of his own accord, 
and again returned there after the accession of Shah Jahan. This is, however, little more than 
a conjecture. Indeed, it is impossible to fix the details of the Guru’s life in chronological 
order since his release from Gwalior until he finally cuts his connection with the Government 
and comes back to Amritsar. From the Sikh accoimts, which however never admit that 
Hargovind had entered into the service of the Government, it only appears that the Guru 
had been leading a wandering life, and that troubles with the Government were already com¬ 
mencing. We have seen that immediately after his accession Hargovind had taken to arms. 
About five hundred Manjha youths had enlisted in his service,®^ and besides, “ several men 
out of emplo}’' and without a taste for manual labour flocked to the Guru’s standard.”®^ 
Others also gathered round him, “ who were satisfied with two meals a day and a new uniform 
every half-year.”®* His imprisonment could not in any way damp his military ardour, 
and there is evidence to show that after his release he continued the same old policy. His 
service under the Government served him as a cloak and he began to increase his military 
resources. Hargovind is said to have enlisted all malcontents and fugitives among his fol¬ 
lowers and to have taken many dacoits and free-booters into service®^. This seems to be sup¬ 
ported by the statement of Mohsun Fani that ‘ whoever was a fugitive from his home took 
refuge with him ’.*o So that, very soon “ the Guru had 800 horses in his stable, 300 troopers 
on horseback and 60 men with fire-arms were always in his service ”*o. He also enlisted bands 
of Pathan mercenaries, and a Pathan Chief named Painda Khan became one of his most able and 
trusted adherents*!. The Guru was thus daily becoming a distinct source of danger to estab¬ 
lished order and a rallying point of disaffection*^. Dr. Trumpp says, ” As the Guru’s expe¬ 
ditions were nearly always directed against the Mahomedans and the extortionate provincial 
authorities, we need not wonder that his popularity fast increased with the ill-treated Hindu 
rural population ; every fugitive or oppressed man took refuge in his camp, where he was sure 
to be welcomed without being much troubled about religion, and the charms of a vagrant 
life and the hope of booty attracted numbers of warlike Jats, who willingly acknowledged 
him as their Guru, the more so as he allowed his followers to eat all kinds of flesh, that of 
the cow excepted ” ®*. When due regard is had to the nature of the Guru’s following and the 
traditional marauding instincts of the Jats, who preponderated among his followers, one is 
tempted to agree with Dr. Trumpp. And we have clear, indisputable evidence, which almost 
wholly bears out Dr. Trumpp’s remarks. The Sikhs of the old school did not apparently like 
the Guru’s innovations and thought that ‘ he was too much occupied with Mahomedans and 
military exercises ’. Hargovind often used to distribute the offerings made to him by the 
Sikhs to his Mahomedan followers. Painda Khan in particular was pampered in every way. 

66 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 274. Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV, p. 4. 

5S Ibid., p. 5. Narang, ibid., p. 56 ; Cunningham, ibid., p. 66. 

60 DibUt-in, vol. ir, p. 277. «1 \Ia;aaiiffe, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 52, 76. 

• 2 It is said that Ram Pratap, the fugitive Raja of Jaisalmer, took refuge with Hargovind and that 
Yar Khan and Khwaja Sarai, dismissed commanders of the Moghul army, entered the Guru s asyltim. 
(Narang, ibid., p. 56 f.n. 1. See also Dabistan, vol. II, p. 280.) We are further told that two Pathan nobles, 
named Anwar and Hasan Khan, left the service of the Government and took refuge with Hargovind. [Ta- 
warikh Quru KhaUa. See also Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, p. 100.) 

63 Trumpp, ibid., p. Ixxxiv. 
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This the Sikhs could not appreciate, and it was ultimately decided that a deputation consist¬ 
ing of some notable Sikhs shoidd wait upon Bhai Gurdas, who had very great influence with 
the Guru, and ask him to remonstrate with Hargovind on his general conduct. It is said 
that it was on this occasion that Bhai Gurdas comnosed the significant pauri that occurs 
in his 26th war, and which we shall presently quote*'*. It has to be remembered, however, 
that the verse itself might have led to the fabrication of the story of the deputation, and in¬ 
stances of this kind are not rare in Sikh literature. Macaulifle says that most of the details 
of the Janamsakhis of Guru Nanak are simply .settings for his verses and compositions.*® So, 
we cannot as yet definitely say to which period of Guru Hargoviiid’s life the pauri refers. 
But there is clear internal evidence which proves that it '.ras composed after the release of 
Hargovind from Gwalior. As Bhai Gurdas died in 1629, *® it is evident that the pauri was 
composed during the particular period of Hargovind’s life which W'e have now been discussing. 
The importance of the passage in question cannot be gainsaid, as Bhai Gurdas was a contem¬ 
porary and a very ardent admirer of the Gurus, and we therefore make no apology for quoting 
it in full. It runs : 

“ People say the former Gurus used to sit in the temple; the present Gururemaineth not 
in any one place. 

The former Emperors used to visit the former Gurus ; the present Guru was sent into 
the fortress by the Emperor. 

In former times the Guru's darbar could not contain the sect; the present Guru leadeth 
a roving life and feareth nobodj’. 

The former Gurus, sitting on their thrones, used to console the Sikhs ; the present Guru 
keepeth dogs and hunteth. 

The former Gurus used to compose hymns, listen to them, and sing them ; the present 
Guru composeth not hjnnns, nor listeneth to them, nor singeththem. 

He keepeth not his Sikh follow’ers with him, but taketh enemies of his faith and wicked 
persons as his guides and familiars. 

I say, the truth within him cannot possibly be concealed ; the true Sikhs, like the bumble¬ 
bees, are enamoured of his lotus feet. 

Ho supporteth a burden intolerable to others and asserteth not himself.’'*7 
It is to be noticed that in the la.st two verses Bhai Gurdas does not dispute the truth of 
the people’s allegations, but merely expresses his firm belief that the Guru’s motive 
would soon become clear and then everybody would learn to appreciate his actions. 
But that Bhai Gurdas himself did not also quite approve of the Guru's irregularities, is 
proved by his remarks in the twentieth pauri of his thirty-fifth war.* 8 Bhai Gurdas 
says, '■ Even if the Guru become a play-actor, his Sikhs should not lose their faith.” 
This seems to indicate that in Bhai Gurdas’ opinion Hargovind had actually become a 
play-actor.®' 

It is thus evident that Hargovind wa.s leading a disorderly life and that conflict with the 
State had practically become inevitable. The Sikh chroniclers state that difficulties had 
commenced even during the reign of Jahangir. The incident of Kaulan, the Kazi’s daughter, 
or as some say, his concubine, has already been referred to. The Kazi, moreover, had other 
complaints against the Guru. A beautiful horse that was being brought from Kabul by a 
Sikh m'tmnd named Sujan’® for the personal use of the Guru was forcibly captured by an 

Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV', p. 7fi. 65 Ibid., Vol. I, p. Ixxxvii. 

66 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 144. 67 Macauliffo, ibid., vol. IVh pp. 76, 77. 

65 Ibid., pp. 133, 134. 

66 The Sikhs state that Harartvind could not like the verse and iiiflictcd a punishment on Bhai 
Gurdas m order to teach him humanity. Tho Ehai was, however, , ft, ,7 word- pardoned and allowed 
to continue his literary work (Macaulifle, vol. IV^ pp. 134-137). 

The Itifids Ourti Khctlsa (p, 131} states that it was Bheg Mai, a .Sikh merchant. 
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imperial officer. The Emperor presented the horse to the Kazi of Lahore. The Guru, how¬ 
ever, recovered it by force, and in addition Kaulan was abducted. The Kazi complained to 
the Emperor, the Emperor refused to interfere, and the matter was hushed up, though only 
temporarily.’! 

But the Guru could not long remain in peace with the Government, and after the acces¬ 
sion of Shah Jahan open hostilities broke out. It so happened that one day when Shah Jahan 
had gone out hunting near Amritsar, the Guru also was similarly occupied. The Guru’s 
followers and the servants of the imperial hunt quarrelled about a bird, and finally the 
imperialists were driven out with slaughter. This was too great an offence to be lightly 
passed over, and “ the enemies of the Guru thought it a good opportunity to revive 
the charges against him, and to remind the Emperor of his alleged misdeeds.” An 
expedition under Mukhlis Khan was sent against Hargovind and a battle was fought 
near Amritsar.’* The Sikhs describe the battle in great detail’* and unanimously 
affirm that the Guru came out completely victorious. Mohsun Fani, however, says that 
“at Ramdaspur (Amritsar) Hargovind sustained an attack of the army, which Shah Jahan, 
the shadow of God, sent against him, and the Guru’s property was then plundered.”’* It 
seems that the Sikh accounts also corroborate Mohsun Fani, though in a curious way. It 
is stated that the Sikh detachment at Lohgarh (something of a fortress outside the city) was 
too small to cope with the invaders. The Muhammadans made short work of them and 
took possession of the Guru’s palace. As the coming day was fixed for the marriage of the 
Guru’s daughter, Viro, sweets had been stored in the house for the mqrriage feast. The 
Muhammadans “ gorged themselves to repletion ” and * surfeited by the Guru’s sweets ’ could 
not help sleeping, when they were surprised by the Guru’s men and entirely routed, Mukhlis 
Khan himself being killed in the fray’*. It is needless to discuss the merits of this story. 
Suffice it to say that clearly the Guru’s house was plundered by the Muhammadans on t bia 
occasion and that his alleged victory did not prevent his hasty flight from Amritsar. Mohsun 
Fani says that the Guru fled to Kartarpur’*, and the Sikh accounts also bear him out”. 

Tl This is somewhat different from the accounts given in the Sikh chronicles. (See Mscaulifie, ibid., 
vol. rv, pp. 38-47 ; Pantk Prakash, pp. 108-110 ; Itihaa Ouru Khalaa, pp. 131-136). We have left out the 
tedious details and narrated only what appeeus to us to be the kernel of the story. 

It is stated by some authorities that this incident occurred daring the reign of Shah Jahan. (See Macau- 
liffe, ibid., vol. IV, p. 49, T.N.I.; Panth Prakath, p. 108; Punjab Notes and Queries, Vol. I, see. 
740.) But this cannot be true. The expedition of the Eaulsar must have taken place after Kaulan’s depar¬ 
ture to Amritsar. As already noticed, Mscaulifie gives 1621 as the date of the excavation of the tank. The 
Itihas Qhxru Khalsa states that the excavation was commenced in 1624 and completed in 1627 (p. 135). 
The Panth Prakash (p. 112) itself places it in 1627. The mistake might very well have been due to con¬ 
fusion with regard to the year of Jahangir’s death, which event the Panth Prakash places in 1624 (p. 108). 

There is also some difference of opinion with regard to Kaulan. The Sikhs unanimouBly state she was 
the daughter of the Kazi, whereas the Tarikh-i-Punjab aiatea that she was merely a maid-servant. As Dr, 
Narangsays, ‘‘Muhammadans, according to Cunningham, assert that she was a concubine, and the Hindu 
name of the girl, Kaulan (lotus), would confirm the Moslem view. The girl might have been a Hindu and 
might have been forcibly abducted by the Kazi, by no means an uncommon ocenmence m thoae days. 
Thinking the Guru to be a champion of the Hindus, she might have escaped and taken refuge with him. 
(Narang, ibid., p. 57 f.n.; see also Cunningham, ibid., p. 58.) 

72 The Sikhs state that the battle was fought outside the city, but it seems that Amritsar itself was 
the scene of action. 

73 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 82-93 ; Our Bilas (published by Gulab Singh and Sons), pp. 271-291 ; 
Panth Prakash, pp. 113, 114 ; Itihas Ouru Khalsa, pp. 142-149. 

7* Dabistan, vol. II, p. 275. 76 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, p. 84; Panth Prakash, p. 113. 

76 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 275. 

77 Macaulifie, ibid,, vol. IV, p. 96; Itihas Ouru Khalsa, p. 150 ; Panth Prakash, p, 144, 
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It does not seem that Hargovind remained long at Kartarpur, which was situated in the 
Jalandhar Doab between the Ravi and the BeasJ® He continued his journey, crossed the 
Beas and “ pitched his camp on the tumulus of an ancient village”, Hargovind decided 
that this was a verj’ suitable site for the foundation of a city, and ordered that the 
foundation should be laid out immediatelj' and the whole work completed without 
delay. But the landlord and chauiuri of the place appears to have raised difficulties. His 
son, Ratan Chand, complained to the Subahdar of Jalandhar, and a small army was sent 
against the Guru. Hargovind, however, succeeded in beating it back, and the city of Sri 
Hargovindpur was then founded.i^® 

After this Hargovind appears to have remained in peace for some time, but his restless 
character again involved him in hostilities with the Muhammadan government. It is said 
that two masands named Bakht Mai and Tara Chand were bringing two horses “of surpassing 
beauty and fleetness ” for the Guru, but these again wore seized by the Emperor’s officials. 
An ardent follower of the Guru, named Bidlii Chand, who had formerly been a notorious high¬ 
wayman and robber, and whose exploits in that capacity are described by the Sikh chroniclers 
in great detail, succeeded in recovering the horses from the Emperor’s stable at Lahore. 
Thereupon the Emperor sent an army against the Guru. Hargovind thought it prudent “to 
seek shelt'r in some advantageous position,” and he is said to have retired to the wastes of 
Bhatinda, south of the Sutlej, where it might be usele.ss or dangerous to follow him 80 There, 
near the village of Lahira, a great battle is said to have been fought, in which again the 
imperialists were completely routed. The date of the battle is given as 16th of Maghar, 
Sambat 16SS (a.d. 1631). 

Mohsun Fani does not make any clear reference to the two actions described above. 
But he says that before and after the battle of Kartarpur, the last of Hargovind’s battles 
against the Moghul Government, “he encountered great dangers of war.” As the battle 
of Amrit.sar is definitely referred to, it seems that in the meantime, i.e., between the first 
battle, that of Amritsar and the last battle, that of Kartarpur, the Guru had had to engage 
in some other minor actions. And the remark, “ with the aid of God he escaped unhurt, 
though he lost his property,”^- seems to indicate that he did not meet with decisive reverses. 
Mohsun Fani’s remark, however, may as well refer to the personal safety of Hargovind ; 
but, nevertheless, it is to be noticed that Hargovind’s last battle was fought at Kartarpur, 
and therefore it is clear that after the battle of Lahira Hargovind found himself strong enough 
to leave his retreat and return to the plains. It is thus difficult to say what actually happen¬ 
ed. The Sikh accounts state that “the Guru allowed Hasan Khan to return to Lahore 
with the survivors of the imperial army.”83 It docs not seem probable that the Guru wil¬ 
lingly allowed them to retire. Hargovind had taken up his position in a very advantageous 
place. “ The Guru’s army was so di.sposed round the only tank in the area that when 
the enemy arrived they could not obtain access to its water, and thus must inevitably perish 
from thir.st.”84 It appears that the imjjerialists could not cope with the natural difficulties 
of the situation and the Guru succeeded in compelling them to retire. 

After this Hargovind “ watched his opportunity ” and soon returned to Kartarpur. He 
appears to have lived for some time in peace, but troubles again commenced through the 
defection of Painda Khan. Who this Painda Khan was, we do not definitely know. On 

rs Macauliffn, i/n.d., v<il. Ill, p. 20. 

19 IbvL, vol. IV, pp. 102-119; Panth Prakash, p. ; Itihas Guru Khalsa, pp. \50-l56. See also 
Maoauliffo’s foot-note on p. 104. 

80 Cunningham, ibid., p. 58. 

81 Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 179-186 ; Panth Prakaah, p. 117. 

82 Dribi.‘itan, vol. II, p. 2 7 5. 83 MacauliSe, ibid,, vol. TV, p. 186, 

^Iaoa^li2e, ibid., vol, IV, p. 179 ; Panth Prakaah, p. 117. 
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the authority of certain Sikh accounts Cunningham states, “the mother of one PaindaKhan, 
who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, had been the nurse of Hargovind, and 
the Guru had ever been liberal to his foster-brother.”®® From Macaulifie’s account it sim¬ 
ply appears that Painda Khan was a Pathan mercenary®*, who entered the Guru’s service 
and rose high in his favour. He had led the Guru’s army in the battle of Amritsar, and it 
was diiefly to his valour and ability that Hargovind’s successes were due. Mohsun Fani 
merely says that he was the son of Fattah Khan Ganaida®^, while Irvine makes him an im¬ 
perial commander.®* Irvine was perhaps led to this belief by the fact that Painda Khan 
commanded the troops against Hargovind at the time of the battle of Kartarpur. However, 
this Painda Khan quarrelled with the Guru about a hawk and joined the imperialists. 
Another expedition was now sent against the Guru under the leadership of Painda Khan, 
but it is stated that the imperialists were again totally defeated and Painda Khan himself was 
slain.** Mohsun Fani also seems to corroborate the Sikh chroniclers, because he, too, 
says that on this occasion Mir Baderah and Painda Khan found their death.*^ We do 
not know who this Mir Baderah was ; most probably he was an imperial officer who had 
accompanied the expedition, but there can be no doubt that Mohsun Fani’s Painda Khan 
is identical with the man whom we have been discussing. 

The rest of the Guru’s adventures is soon told. Mohsun Fani says, “ At last Hargovind 
retired from the war at Kartarpur to Bhagwarh, and because there, in the vicinity of Lahore, 
he met with difficulties, he betook himself thence in haste to Geraitpirr, which lies in the 
mountainous district of the Punjab.The Sikh records also state that after the battle 
of Kartarpur (which took place in 1634) the Guru left the place and in the course of his 
journey reached Phagwarh. “ As the town was on the road to Lahore, whence reinforce¬ 
ments could easily be sent against him, he continued his march to Kiratpur. 

Thus ended Guru Hargovind’s career as a military adventurer. Forster says, “ the 
vein of incongruous story which runs through the achievements of this militant priest pre¬ 
cludes the derivation of any historical use.” This may be true if the Sikh records are taken 
by themselves; but, as we have seen above, they agree in many important points, and with 
regard to the general sequence of events almost entirely, with the scrappy account given in 
the Dabistan ; and we believe that if they are handled carefully, they may yet yield very satis- 
factory results. Their attempt to give undue importance to the e.xploits of their Guru can¬ 
not possibly mislead us, for it is certain that Hargovind’s adventures were, after all, what 
Irvine calls “ a petty revolt otherwise they must have been noticed by contemporary 
Muhammadan writers. 

(To be continued.) 

85 Cunningham, ibid., p, 58. 86 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, p, 52. 

87 Dabistan, vol. I., p. 275. 83 Irvine’s Later Motjhuls, p,, 77. 

89 Cunningham, ibid., p. 58. The Sikh records make the issue a bit wider. A Sikh named Chitar 
Sain made the Guru a present of a horse, a hawk, a dress and some military weapons. Hargovind gave the 
hawk to his son Gurditta and the rest to Painda Khan, whose son-in-lnw Aswan Khan took possession of 
these with the help of Painda Khan s wife and in addition stole Gnrditta's hawk. When asked about 
the hawk, Painda Khan denied that it was in his house and the Guru drove him out. (Macaulifie, ibid., 
Vol. IV, pp. 190-193. Panth Prakash, p. 118. See aho Narang, ibid., p. 59, foot-note.) 

SO Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 198-212 ; Panth Prakash, pp. 118-119; /hTias Guru Rhalsa, 

91 Dabistan, vol. IV, p. 263 ; Panth Prakash, p. 119. 

93 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, p. 263 ; Panth Prakash, p. 119, 

93 Forstef's Travels, vol. I, p. 259 
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KANNADA POETS. 

By S. M. EDWARDES, r.S.T., C.V.O. 

In 1924 the Grovemment Press, Madras, published Memoir No. 13 of the Ilemoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, entitled “ Kannada Poets mentioned in the Inscriptions 
The author of the Memoir is Mr. Tirumala Tatacharya Sharman, and the Editor is Eao 
Bahadur H. ELrishna Shastri, Government EpigraphLst. The memoir is intended to form 
a supplement to the two important volumes of Lives of Kannada Poets, by the late S. G. 
Narasimhacharya and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya, by rescuing from oblivion the names 
of some other Kannada poets who are mentioned in South Indian inscriptions. The work, 
which is based upon epigraphical reports and literature and on Kanarese inscriptions, is 
decidedly important for students of Indian history and Indian literature ; but as it is 
published, except for the author’s preface, entirely in the Kanarese language, it is practically 
of little value to any students, except those who happen to have learnt Kanarese, or are 
fortunate enough to own that language as their mother-tongue. In the belief that others 
besides the true Kaimadigas may be interested in Mr. Sharman’s excellent work, I propose 
to give in this article a precis of the information contained in the Memoir, omitting the quota¬ 
tions which are included by the author in his notice of each poet, and curtailing the several 
accounts as far as is possible without harnaing the meaning of the original. I trust that 
I have not been guilty of mistranslation of any passage ; but if I have, I can only ask pardon 
of Mr. T. T. Sharman, whose own conciseness and clarity of style embolden me to think that 
1 have succeeded in correctly interpreting his statements. Mr. Sharman’s work is well 
documented ; but as this article does not claim to be a literal translation, I have omitted his 
many footnotes and references. 

The following are the Kannada poets discussed in the Memoir:— 

1. Divikara. circa A.D. 734. 

The name of this poet is mentioned, as writer or composer, in an inscription discovered 
at Dharmapur in Salem District, which eulogises a very learned Shaiva Guru named Vidy&- 
tAshi. Incidentally the inscription proves that the original name of Dharmapur was Taga- 
dur,—a town, which as early as the epoch of the Tamil Sangham was famous for its wealth, 
its fortifications, its palatces, pleasure-gardens and temples, and which gave shelter to both 
Jains and Shaiva Hindus. 

The inscription bears no date ; but this can be determined with the help of another inscrip¬ 
tion formd at Kodumbai or Kodnmbalur in Pudukota State, which contains a dynastic list 
of the rulers of that place. Mr. Sharman is not disposed to accept the opinion of Rao Bahadur 
Venkayyana that this KodumbMur inscription belongs to the tenth century a.d. He points 
out that the dynastic list includes a ruler named Bhutivikramakesari, who is stated in the 
inscription to have built a maih for a chief Guru, Mallikarjuna of Madura, who was a disciple 
of the Gurus VidySrashi and TaporSshi; and he reasonably assumes that the Vidy4rAahi, 
who was Mallikarjima’s spiritual preceptor, is identical with the Shaiva Guru Vidy&rashi 
eulogised in the Tagadur (Dharmapur) inscription. 

The dynastic list also shows that Bhutivikramakesari’s grandfather, Paradurggamardana, 
conquered Vatapi and bore the title (biruda) of ‘ Vatapinagaradvamsa.’ He must, therefore, 
have been a contemporary of the Chaiukya Pulakesi II and the Pallava Narasiriihavarma I; 
for it is an established fact that Narasimhavarma, the Pallava, led an army against Vatkpi 
and destroyed it. Two of his generals on this occasion were Manavamma, the Ceylonese 
prince, and Shiruttondanayanar ; a third was Paradurggamardana, who probably assumed the 
above-mentioned title to commemorate the attack upon the Chaiukyas. 

Paradurggamardana’a son was Samarabhirama, who bore the title of ‘ Yaduvanisaketa/ 
and, like his father, was hostile to the Chaiukyas. He actually killed a Chilukya king neat 
Adhirajamangala. After the fall of Vatapi the Chaiukya power certainly declined, and 
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VikTamaditya I made serious efforts to restore it. His defeat of the Pallavas followed a 
fruitless attempt by his elder brother, Adityavarma, to do the same, and it seems probable 
that on his march against the Pallavas, Adityavarma may have come in contact with Sama- 
rAbhirAma in the neighbourhood of AdhirAjamangala and have been slain by the latter in the 
course of a battle at that place. 

This SamarAbhirAma’s son was Bhutivikramakesari, who, unlike his father and grandsire, 
opposed the Pallavas and won a victory over them on the banks of the Kaveri. He also 
conquered a PAndya king, Vira Pandya, and destroyed Vanjivel. Now it is a fact that during 
the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. the Chalukyas of VAtapi and the Pallavas engaged in 
a prolonged struggle for the hegemony of Southern India. Bhutivikramakesari was two 
generations later than Paradurggamardana, who had a share in the destruction of VAtApi. 
Therefore he cannot have belonged to a period later than that of VikramAditya II, however 
late we may place him ; and if he was not a contemporary of VinayAditya and Vijayaditya, 
which is not likely, he must have been a contemporary of VikramAditya II, who came to the 
throne about a.d. 734. 

The natural inference from the above facts is that Bhutivikramakesari, Mallikarjuna, 
VidyArAshi, DivAkara, and VikramAditya II were all contemporaries, and the Tagadur (Dhar- 
mapura) inscription must belong to the eighth century a.d. This is rendered more probable 
by a study of the language of the inscription, which contains old Kannada terminations, such 
as haredon, vannipom, bannipom. These words make it practically certain that the inscrip¬ 
tion cannot be of later date than the eighth century. 

The inscription gives no further information about the poet DivAkara, who, except for 
this composition, is unkown to fame. All we can say is that he was a Shaiva and a pupil of 
VidyArAshi, whose praises he sings in ornate verse. 

2. Gunavarma. circa AJ>. 905. 

This poet is mentioned as author in an inscription of Sri VijayadandanAtha in DAnavul* 
pAdu village, Cuddapah District. He is described as AnuparmJcaviya Sencd)homm, and those 
who have studied the inscription admit that he was no ordinary poet. The inscription belongs 
to the period of the RAshtrakuta king, Indra III, whose date has been fixed at circa a.d. 905 ; 
and on that account Mr. T. T. Sharman identifies the composer of the inscription with a 
Gunavarma who wrote a book entitled Shudraka, in which he eulogises a Gaiiga ruler, bearing 
several titles {biruda) including that of ‘ IMahendrantaka ’. The Ganga king who bore this 
title was Ereyappa, and he is stated in Lives of the Kannada Poets to have been the patron of 
Gunavarma. Ereyappa ruled up to a.d. 913. The identity of Ereyappa’s court-poet with 
the author of the DAnavulpAdu inscription seems clearly established. 

3. Kamaladitya. circa A.D. 980. 

He composed an inscription of the time of Taila II, which exists at Sogal, Belgaum District, 
and records the fact that a female devotee named Kancheyabbe or Kanchale bestowed chari¬ 
table gifts upon a sacred place of pilgrimage known as SuvamAkshi. In the inscription 
Sogal is called ‘ Soval,’ ‘ Solu,’ and ‘ Sol ’; and the concluding portion of one of the couplets 
names KamalAditya as the author of the record. No further information is given about him; 
but from the fact that some lines are devoted to praise of Siva and the Saiva sages, we may 
conclude that the poet was a Saiva. He also extols Taila II and Katta, soil Kartavirya I, 
who was in sole control of the Kondi or Ku^di District. This indicates that KatoalA- 
ditya was under royal patronage ; and quite possibly was the court-poet of Kartavirya I. 
The inscription is dated 901 SAlivAhan Saka, and this fact, coupled with the references to 
Taila II and Kartavirya I, establishes the date of KamalAditya with prakctical certainty. 

4. NAgavarma. circa AJ). 1047. 

NAgavarma was the composer of an inscription which is to be seen in Somalinge^ara’s 
temple in MailAr village, Haffagali t&luka, Bellary District. It records the fact that in Saka 
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968 KSlima Ayya or Kalidasa, a ruling feudatory of the Chalukya king Trailokyamalla 
Somesvara I), made religious donations to certain gods through the disciples of Pandits Mauli- 
maduvu and Tejorashi. The excellence of the composition proves that Ndgavarma must have 
been a pre-eminent master of poetry. Kalidasa’s achievements in particular are admirably 
described. 

Kalima or KMidasa is eulogised in two other inscriptions,—one belonging to the period 
of Trailokyamalla, ■which faces a sixty-pillared temple in Nagai, Nizam’s Dominions, and the 
other belonging to the period of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, which is on the wall of a 
ruined temple opposite the temple of Siva. In the latter the epithets Sdhityavidydvitarkkam 
and VdksatikarndvataMsaM are applied to the ruler Kalima: in the former, which describes 
the family, deeds of prowess, and other particulars of the general Kalidasa, the same two 
epithets are applied to him. 

5. Indrakirti. circa A.D. 1055. 

Near a shed in front of the Jain temple of Kogali in Bellary District is an inscription 
dated Baka 977 of the reign of Trailokyamalla, which records that the temple was constructed 
in former days by a Gahga ruler named Durvinita, and that at the date of the inscription 
gifts were made to the temple by a Jain achdrya named Indrakirti. 

Indrakirti is described in the inscription in the following phrases :— §ri-Trmdamhachcha- 
rahaaarasimha bhnhga ; kondakunddnvayasamuha-mukhamandana; Disiyagana-kumudavana- 
sarachchandra; Kokalipnrendra ; Trailokyarmlla-sadasarasi-kalahamsa. Moreover, the epithets 
applied to him in the inscription, e.y., Kavi-jandchdrya, PanditamukMmburuha-chandamdr- 
tanda, Sarva-sdstrajm, Kavikumudardja, etc., indicate that he must have been an excellent 
poet—a supposition which is fuUy corroborated by the fine diction of the inscription. In one 
place ho is also called Trailokyamallendrarkirti-Harimurti. No information is available as to 
the books which he wrote. 

6. Rdvapayya. circa A.D. 1059. 

All that is known about Ravapayya is that he was Kulkarpi of Suijdi, modem Sfidi in 
Ron taluka, Dharwar District, and that he composed the inscription dated Saka 981, of the 
time of Some.svara I (Trailokyamalla), which appears on a stone to the right of a temple with two 
domes in that village. During the rule of the Chalukyas of Kalyan, fciundi was the capital of 
the KisukMe ‘ seventy.’ The inscription contains a stanza relating to Somesvara’s prime 
minister and dandandyaka, Nagadeva. The poetry of the inscription is very fine, and the 
style of ■writing admirable : the inscription is in fact a poem. We know nothing more about 
the author, however, save the fact that in another inscription he is described as Bhdskaraddsa 
and ishvarapdddbjabhramara. 

7. Nar^yana Bhatta. circa AJ). 1053. 

The Madras Museum possesses a copper-plate received from the Collector of Goda¬ 
vari District, which states that the Eastern Chalukya ruler Rajar4ja Narendra in his 
thirty-second regnal year bestowed Nandampondi ■village upon a Brahman named Nar4- 
yana Bhatta. The grant, which is in verse, declares that Narayana Bhatta belonged to the 
Hirita gotra, and followed the Apastamba sutra ; his paternal great-grandfather was Kauchena- 
somayaji, his grandfather Kafichenarya, his father Akalaiikasaiikanamatya, and his mother 
SAmekamba. He was well versed in Sanskrit, Kanarese, Prakrit, Paksacha, and Telugu, and 
bore various titles, such as ‘ Ka^virajafekhara,’ ‘ Kavibhavajranku^,’ ‘ Ashtadas^vadhArapa- 
chakravarti ’ and ‘ SarasvatikarriAvatamsa.’ 

The poet-author of the grant is one Nanniya Bhatta, and Dr. Hultzsch has suggested that 
he is identical with Nannaya Bhatt&raka who wrote the AndkrabMrata and other works. 
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Now at the beginning of his Bhdrata Nannaya Bhatt^raka has written :— 

‘ PS.yaka Pfl.kasisaniki bharataghora ranambunandu N&rtyanunatlu vanasadhara- 
mara vam&i vibhushanundu Nft j 

rSyana Bhattu vaiigmayadhurandharurdu tanakishturdu sahadhy&yiyrinaina- 
vadabhimatambuga dodayi nirvahimparga || ’ 

This proves beyond any doubt that the Nftrayana Bhafta mentioned in Nandampondi copper¬ 
plate, who was styled ‘ Kaviraja^khara ’ and ‘ Kavibhavajrahku^,’ is identical with N3,rayana 
Bhatta who assisted Nannaya to compose the Andhrabhdrata. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries a.d. Eianarese poetry flourished greatly. The 
Chalukyas being natives of the Kannada country, Kanarese books must have been in much 
demand in Vengi. Adipampa, Nagavarma and others born in Andhrade^ gained great 
renown as Kanarese poets. It is possible that Rajaraja Narendra ordered his court-poet 
Nannaya Bhatt&raka to compose an Andhrabhdra(a comparable to the Bhdratas which had 
been published in Vengi; and perhaps, who knows, he conceived the idea of a Kannada 
Bhdrata. Anyhow the Andhra Bhdrata was composed according to the royal order; and 
N4r4yana Bhatta, who was Nannaya BhattSraka’s feUow-student, assisted him to write it. 

8. §r! Kanthasuri. circa A.D. 1099. 

He is mentioned, as author, in an inscription belonging to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla 
[5 Ci7 Vikramiditya VI ] which stands near the temple of KaUesvara at Kuruvatti in BeUary 
District. The inscription states that in Chalukya Vikrama year 24, i.e., a.d. 1099, two 
hundred mahajans of Kuruvatti, Kalidasa, the ruler of that place, and his sons, made a gift of 
land and of the duties levied on the eastern road on such commodities as grass, wood, vege¬ 
tables, fruit, etc., for the support of ascetics (tapodhanardhdraddnakka) and the enjoyment 
of the god Abhinava-Somesvara {abhinavasome»varadevarahgabhogahkam). Kanthasuri’s 
poetry, as exemplified in the inscription, is very sweet (vdksudhe). 

9. Madhusudanadeva. circa A.D. 1148. 

At Kotnakallu in Hadagali taluha, Bellary District, is an inscription of the eleventh year 
(Saka 1070) of the prosperous reign of Jagadekamalla II. It records the fact that Vikrama- 
ditya, maternal uncle of Vira Pandya, a feudatory of Jagadekamalla, made a permanent 
assignment {dattiyannu bUtu)to the svayambhu deity Kotishankar enshrined on the southern 
bank of the Tuiiga(bhadra ?). One of the verses of the inscription declares that Madhusudana 
composed the portion describing the virtues of Vikramaditya, the prowess of Vira Pandya, 
and showing the descent of Jagadekamalla II from Taila II. It is also clear that hladhusudana 
was a court-poet enjoying the protection of Vira Pandya. 

[Note —This poet is mentioned in Lives of the Kannada Poets, by R. B. Narasimhacharya. 

Vol. I, pp. 130-132.] [The feudatory Vira Pandya appears to be the same as Vira 

Pandyadeva who ruled the Nolambavadi district as feudatory of Somesvara III. (Fleet, 

Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts.)] 

10. Bijjaya Nayaka. circa. A.D. 1172. 

In the independent Jath principality of the Bijapur Political Agency is a village named 
M4dagih41, called in olden time Milige and Malikapur. In front of the temple of Mahadeva 
in this village is an inscription containing the following information :—In the TarikM District 
of Kuntala was a city called Mangaliveda, whose ruler was Kannama. His son was Raja, 
who in turn had three sons, Ammagi, Saiikama, and Jogama. Jogama had a son Hemmadi, 
and Hemmadi’s son was Bijjala, who founded the Kalachuri dynasty. Bijjala’s son was 
R4yamurari Soyi, under whose protection dwelt the courtier Bijjaya Nayaka. In S41iv&han 
1093 this Bijjaya Nayaka constructed a temple of Somnathesvara in his lord’s name, and in 
Jiis own name a temple of Bijjesvara, as well as a lake in the precincts of the latter. 
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The poetry of the inscription is admirable and deserving of close study, but the name of 
the author is nowhere mentioned. On the other hand Bijjaya NAyaka is belauded in several 
places. Thus, for example, it is stated that the wise have bestowed upon Bijjaya N4yaka the 
epithets ‘ Varnnakavi ’ and ‘ Kannadajina.’ Another verse indicates that Bijjaya NAyaka 
was both principal minister and court-poet of R4yamur4ri Soyi. 

The distinctive word ‘ Kannadajana ’ appears in several verses. The authors of Lives 
of the Kannada Poets have quoted several verses containing this word, which they consider 
may be the special epithet of certain poets, as it appears at the end of their compositions. 
They caimot however decide to which or what particular poets the epithet was applied, but 
suggest that they belong roughly to the period about a.d. 1500. Now considering that 
Bijjaya N4yaka, as is shown by the M4dagih41 inscription, was a renowned poet and was 
dubbed ‘ Varnnakavi ’ and ‘ Kannadajana ’ by the wise, is it out of place to suggest that the 
author of verses bearing the distinctive word ‘ K[annadaj4na ’ was none other than Bijjaya 
N4yaka ? If this theory is accepted, we shall have to carry the holder of the epithet back 
from A.D. 1500 to a.d. 1172. Of what works Bijjaj^a N4yaka was the author, we unfor¬ 
tunately have no knowledge whatever. 

11. Bhaskara. circa A.D. 1127, 

Near the Subehdar’s Kacheri in Pattanacheru, in the Nizam’s Dominions, is an incrip- 
tion of the Chalukya Bhulokamalla Somesvara (soil. Somesvara III), ■written in Chalukya 
Vikrama year 51 (=:a.d. 1127), which records that on the occasion of his formal installation 
on the throne Somesvara made a gift of land to the astrologer Namieya Bhatta, for having 
fixed an auspicious hour for this great festival. One of the verses of the inscription, which 
is an ornate composition, declares that one Bh4skara was the author. 

12. Bh4skara. circa A.D. 1186. 

An inscription (Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1915, No. 546) records that when 
M41aparasa, the invincible Dandan4yaka of the Chalukya Somesvara, was ruling the ‘ Sinda- 
v4di thousand,’ he made in Saka 1108 an irrevocable gift of certain land revenues for the 
maintenance of a lamp to be kept always alight as an offering to the God §ri Mallikarjuna in 
Nand4pur. The concluding verse of the inscription states that it was composed by Bh4skara, 
who is described as ‘ Sukavipadmaprabh4karo,’ and is also given the title of ‘ Kukavimukha- 
mudra ’ (‘ the seal on the lips of bad poets ’). Bhaskara was an accomplished scholar of both 
Sanskrit and Kanarese. The inscription gives no further information about him. 

13. Udayaditya. circa A.D. 1198. 

A certain Uday4ditya, whoever he may be, described as ‘ Vasudh4n4thana Soman4thana 
Sutam Choloday4dityaih ’ and ‘ Somamahibhrinnandanam,’ VTote an Alaiik4ra work entitled 
TJdayadityalahk&ra {Lives of Kannada Poets, vol. I, pp. 132—3]. It appears that he was the son 
of a Chola king, Somanatha, and that he ruled after a formal coronation. The authors of 
Lives of Kannada Poets suggest a.d. 1150 approximately as the date of this poet. 

In the north-western wall of the enclosure of the famous temple of Eameshwar in 
T4dpatri town, Bellary District, is an inscription containing the following information (Madras 
Epigraph : Collection for 1892. No. 338). A ilahar4ja Udayaditya, ‘ scion of the royal and 
famous Lunar race,’ (Bhuvanaprakhyuta somdnvyajanita), was governing his territory in the 
palace of T4tip4rrapur (Tadpatri), which was the capital of Pennapari-nadu. Uday4ditya’8 
father was Somadeva. On the occasion of a solar eclip.se on Thursday the 15th M4gh, Saka 
1120, Kalaynikta Samvatsara, Udayaditya “ made a grant of inam land for the repair of the 
dilapidated shrine of the gods Chandran4tha and Parshvan4tha and for defraying the cost 
of the prescribed worship and for expenses of food, etc.” These facts show that the author of 
the AlaiikAra work must be this Mah4r4ia Uday4ditya. 
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[Note by H. Rrisbna Sastri. “ But the inscription nowhere mentions the Chola Uday^- 
ditya, nor is there any reference to this XJdayaditya being a poet. Again, the Cholas 
were of Solar, noJ Lunar, descent. The Udayaditya praised in the inscription is of Lunar 
race (Somdnvayajanita), and his father isstyled ‘ Kabgaiiga ’ and‘ Gaiigavanipala.’ ] 

The authors of Lives of Kannada Poets are of opinion that the Chola Udayaditya cannot 
have been independent, but must have been the feudatory of some paramount ruler. But 
if we bear in mind the words of the prasasti, viz. :— 

‘Svastyanekasamarasanghattasahjata-vijayalakshmisamalingita-visalavakshasthalam 
kshatriyapavitra bhuvanatrinetra naudumbarabharanam Pandyagajakesari kulukade- 
puravaradhi^varam ashtamaha.siddhi siddhavatadevadivyasripada padmaradhaka para- 
balasadhakanamadisamasta prasashtisahitam srimanmahamandalesvaram Trailokya- 
malla bhujabala viranarayana pratapa kumSranudayaditya.’ 
and if we remember also the fact that he is styled ‘ Udayaditya Mahiraja,’ that one of his 
epithets is ‘ TrauokyamaUa,’ and lastly the fact that he gives nowhere in the inscription the 
name of any paramount lord, it is a reasonable inference that the princes of Udayiditya’s 
line were originally feudatories of the ChMukyas of Kalyan, but subsequently became inde¬ 
pendent rulers of Pennapari-nadu. 

On the decline of the Choja power, several of the representatives of this djmasty became 
subordinate to the Chalukyas. But as the might of the Chalukyas, in its turn, gradually 
waned, several of their feudatories became independent. The Chola Udayaditya was probably 
one of those who thus asserted their independence. 

14. Lakshmldhara and Madhura. A.D. 1410. 

In a mandap near the temple of Krishna, half-way between Kamalapur and Hampe, is an 
inscription (Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1889, No. 38), which records that on Thursday 
in Ph&lgun, Virodhi Samvat, Saka 1332, Lakshmldhara, prime minister of Deva Raya [ I of 
Vijayanagar ] installed the god Mahigapan^tha (Siva) uith full festal ceremonial in a cave 
on the south side of M41ya hill, which stands in the eastern portion of Pampakshetra. 

In the final portion of the inscription it is stated that Madhura, the Ornament of Eminent 
Poets, wrote these auspicious tidings for the glorification of the minister Lakshmidhara, so 
long as Sun and Moon shall endure. It is our task to discuss the personality of Lakshmidhara^ 
who was responsible for the inscription, and of Madhura who composed it. 

It is stated in Lives of Kannada Poets that one Madhura was the author of several 
works, including DJiarmandthana Purdna and Gummatdshtaka. “He was a Jain of Vaji 
family of the Bharadvaja gotra ; his father was Vishnu, his mother Nagambika. He was 
under the patronage and protection of Mudda'landeshvar, minister of Harihara Raya, son of 
Bukka Raya. As he is styled ‘ Crest jewel of the Court of Bhunatha,’ he must have been 
Harihara’s court-poet.” We are also told in the above-mentioned work that Madhura bore the 
following titles {birudas), “ Darling of the Fine Arts,” “ Glory of Royal Poets,” “ Honey of 
Song,” “ Melodious,” “ Spring of Master Poets,” “ Ocean of Knowledge, ” etc. 

The inscription mentioned above informs us that Lakshmidhara, minister of Deva 
Raya, gave to Madhura, Jewel of Eminent Poets, a goodly piece of land, elephants, horses, 
jewels, etc., and most affectionately supported him. 

Readers may ask what connexion, if any, there is between the Madhura mentioned in the 
Lives of Kannada Poets, who was the protege of Muddadandeshvar, Harihara’s Minister, and 
the Madhura of the inscription, who was the protege of Lakshmidhara, minister of Deva Raya. 

At the end of the inscription Madhura devotes a stanza to describing himself in certain phrases 
and terms. Similarly the Madhura of the Lives of Kannada Poets describes the graces and 
attractions of his own poetry in a stanza, which is quoted in that work. A comparison of these twn 
stanzas shows that, with the single exception of the fourth lino, they are word for word identical- 
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As regards the fourth line, Madhura of the Lives of the Poets styles himself “ Karnataka- 
lakshana-bhasha kavirajanam pravilasadvani-mukhambhojanam.” Madhura of the inscrip¬ 
tion describes his poetic ability in the same terms in the fourth line and adds that, as Lakshmi- 
dhara has become his patron, he purposely uses the phrase “ Lakshmanapada-sarojanam pravila- 
saddhatri mukhambhojanam.” It seems therefore fairly certain that Hladhura who is 
‘ Karnataka-lakshana-bhash4-kaviraja ’ and the jVIadhura who calls himself ‘ Nimitakarn4ta- 
Lakshmanapada-sarojanam ’ are one and the same poet. It is obvious that in addition to 
having been a protege of Muddadandeshvar, Madhura had become the recipient of the liberal 
patronage of Lakshiuidhara. 

Moreover he describes himself as ‘ Madhura Kavendra Bhunathasthana-chudamani ’ 
(the eminent poet iladhura, ornament of the court of Bhunatha), and in giving details in the 
inscription of Deva Raya’s lineage, he indulges in various eulogies of that ruler. From this 
fact we may conclude that Madliura was also Deva Raya’s poet-laureate. 

Madhura’s works are not easy to obtain. This inscription is essentially a short poem, 
and contains all the distinctive features of true poetry. The attractiveness of his style can 
best be seen in the portion of the inscription devoted to a sketch of Lakshmidhara. 

He first tells us that Lakshmidhara was the prime minister of Devaraya. He styles 
him ‘ The true poet Lakshmidhara,’ ‘ The chief of poets, Lakshmana, ’ etc., in several places. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that Lakshmidhara was not only a real friend to learning 
and an active supporter of learned men, but was also himself an eminent poet. Unfortunately 
we know none of his writings, though there are grounds for supposing that among his works 
were the Krishnaltld, Ananda Rdmdyana, and Nilivakydmrita. 

Madhura gives an instance of Lakshmidhara’s keenness and efldciency in the administra¬ 
tion of public affairs. Certain bad characters once resolved to assassmate Deva Raya, and 
armed with keen weapons approached the entrance of the royal chamber. Lakshmidhara 
heard of the plot, and heeding not of the strength of the enemy, with great daring turned the 
tables on the miscreants and saved his royal master’s life. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Books in Sanskrit ; 1. Tantrar.ahasya, by 
R.am.ancjachaRya, edited by Dr. Shama Sastri, 
Mysore. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 24.) 
Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

It is well known that the Baroda State is publish¬ 
ing a useful and scholarly series of Sanskrit books. 
The book under review is a hand-book to the great 
study ot the Mimamna Sutras. It is evidently a work 
attributed to Ramanujacharya, a Brahman of the 
Godavari district, belonging to the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. It consists of five chapters, 
dealing respectively with the theory of knowledge 
from the point of view of the Mimaiiisakas, a 
categorical examination of things known, such as 
the element of caste system, the authority of the 
Vedas to realise religious ideals as distinct from 
secular ones, the rules and regulations laid down in a 
^astraoT a law treatise, and lastly the correct inter¬ 
pretation of these laws in the light of reason. This 
book is edited by Dr. Shama Sastri, the pioneer pub¬ 
lisher of that extant work Kautilya’s Arlhaiaitra. 
The price is comparatively cheap, so as to place it 
within the reach of ordinary students of Sanskrit. 
2. Paraburama Kalpa SOvram in two parts. 
{Gaekwad’s Oriental Series Nos. XXII and XXIII) 


Price Part I, Rs. 7 and Part II, Rs. 4. Edited 
by Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri, Adyar, Madras. 

The first part contains the Sutra with Vritti, 
while the second one the Nityotsava. The book 
is published with the commentary of Rameswara. 
This work, in the words of the editor, is ‘ a digest 
of ^rividya, a system of Divine Mother’s worship ’ 
and is attributed to the authorship of one Para- 
surama. IVhether this learned author is the famous 
Parasurama of the Ramayaija, it is for future 
research to decide. The method and arrangement 
are all well thought out and in order. The com¬ 
mentary is quite a useful one for thc),se who can 
not understand the peculiar technical expressions 
used by the author. The first part contains ten 
chapters dealing in minute detail with the rarious 
means and methods of that cult-worship, while 
the second part or the Nityotsava has seven 
chapters. The book is very valuable to the fol¬ 
lowers of the Sakti, and other allied cults. The 
printing and the get up are excellent. 

3. Catalogue of MSS. in Jesalmere Bhandabs. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXI. Edited by 
Mr. L. B. Gandhi. Price Rs. 3-4-0. 
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Thia hand-book is a catalogue of manuscripts 
and books in the Jain Bhandara at Jesalmere. 
The most difficult portion of the work, namely, 
its compilation, goes to the credit of that well- 
hnown scholar C. D. Dalai, M.A, The first 
European scholars to examine these Bhandars 
were Drs. Biihlerand Jacobi. Nearly three decades 
after their visit, D. B. Bhandarkar made an exten¬ 
sive tour throughout Kajaputana in search of 
more manuscripts from 1904—6. It was the late 
Mr. Dalai, a Jain himself, who visited Jesalmere in 
1916 and is responsible for this comprehensive 
list. The first seventy pages of the book deal 
with the minor works found in general. Then 
the manuscripts in the big Bhandar are analysed 
347 palm leaf MSS. and 18 [paper ones. In the 
Tapagacha Bhandar 28 MSS. both palm leaf and 
paper, in the Dungaraji Yati 22 MSS., and in 
the Thimsaha Bhandar four MSS. are given. It 
is on the whole a useful compendium for those in¬ 
terested in Sanskrit literature. 

V.R.R. 

The Glories op Magadha, by J. N. Samaddar. 

Patna University Readership Lectures. 1922. 

The inhabitants and workers in ‘ Magadha ’ have 
reason to be proud of their native land and one 
cannot grumble at the title of this little book—so 
very much that has been great in India has come 
from this portion of it. Prof. J. N. Samaddar 
has already won for himself golden opinions by 
his Calcutta University lectures on the economic 
condition of Ancient India, and he now follows 
them up by equally informing and in their way 
delightful lectures on Magadha—the land of the 
Mauryas, the first Indians to combine and of Asoka 
and his Buddhism, of the great Buddhist Univer¬ 
sity of Nalanda. Magadha has, indeed, done many 
things for India. 

Professor Samaddar is, of course, going over 
old ground, but he does it well and has at times 
something new to which to draw our attention, 
though personally I cannot agree with everything 
that he says. The part of the book that has in¬ 
terested me most is the account of the Royal 
University of Vikramasila founded by the Buddhist 
Dharmapala in the ninth century a.d. Not much 
is known of this ancient university and what 
Prof. Samaddar has to say is most interesting. 

R. C. Temple, 


Pallava AnCHiTECxaRE, Part I, Early Period. 
Memoirs of the Archseological Survey of India. 
No. 17. By A. H. LoNQHtntST. Simla, Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, 1924. 

This issue deals with the early period of Pallava 
Architecture and is more valuable for its architec¬ 
tural information than for its historical, as the 
author has not availed himself of the latest work on 
the latter subject. He divides the architecture into 


four styles: (l)Mahendra, 610-G40 A.D.; (2}Mffinalla^, 
640-674 A.D. ; (3) Rajasimha, 674-800 a.d. ; (4) 
Nandivarman, 800-900 a.d. Both the names and 
the dates attributed are the author’s own. 

To the Mahendra style he attributes the eave- 
temples in the country round KAnebipuram (Con- 
jeeveram), i.e., Tondamandalam. To the Ma- 
malla style, cave temples, rathas or free monolithic 
temples, and rock sculptures are attributed. To 
this architecture belong the Seven Pagodas and 
the great ^iva cave temple at Trichinopoly. To 
the Rajasimha style are ascribed stone- and brick- 
built temples dedicated to &va as Somaskanda. 
To the Nandivarman style are attributed apsidal- 
ended temples approaching the Chola style. On 
this division of his subject the author describes in 
detail various examples of the Pallava build¬ 
ings in the Mahendra style. There are twenty 
splendid plates attached to the descriptions. 
Altogether a valuable piece of work has been 
accomplished. 

R. C. Temple. 


The Early History or Bengal, by F. J. Mona¬ 
han. Oxford University Press. 1925. 

The late Mr. Monahan of the Indian Civil Service 
proposed to himself to compo.se a History of Bengal, 
the province in which he served, and for this purpose 
he collected much material, which, however, was 
never published, beyond what was contained in 
some lectures printed in Bengal, Past and Present. 
He died in 1923, leaving behind him complete for 
publication only the first portion of his studies, 
which is now produced by his friend Sir John 
Woodrofie. 

This “ early history ” of Bengal is, however, 
really a study of the history of the Mauryan Empire 
and as such it does not seem to contain much 
that is new to the old student, but it has one com¬ 
manding recommendation. It gives in a small 
space and in an orderly manner all the evidence 
available for the statements made in the general 
books on the period. For this the earnest student 
cannot be too grateful, and he should always keep 
such a book with him, as here he has to his hand 
the actual evidence he should require. 

A great portion of the book is taken up with 
the KasUiUya Arthai&slra on the administration 
of the period, and the only word of caution I would 
oSer here is that it is quite possible that we have 
in the statements found in the Kautiliya Arthaddstra 
what the author and his school thought ought to 
be the method of administering the Empire rather 
than what it really was. It may have been merely 
a book of advice. 

The Chapters on the Greek evidence as to Mauryan 
Institutions and on the AAokan Inscriptions are 
beyond praise. 

K. C. Temple. 
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PEESIAX LoAN'-WOEDS Ilf THE Ramayan or 

TIJ£SI0A«, by BabUEAM SAESENA. 

This is a mn,t welcome little pamphlet,excerpted 
from some Journal, though, except the pagination | 
(63-75), there is nothing to show this. It relates | 
to the words adapted by Tulsidas from Persian. ' 
into Awadhi, and shows that they were used to 
represent things newly introduced, as terms of | 
address to the noble classes, as ‘ elegancies ’ by , 
the gentry, for military or legal purposes, or for 
abuse or depreciation. Just such words as one 
would expect. 

Such loan words were assimilated by Tulsid.as 
in the usual ways, i.e., by substitution of Awadhi 
■sounds for alien Persian sounds, and by otherwise ' 
fitting the borrowed words for use in Awadhi speech. | 
Tulsidas had also to fit the foreign words into his j 
metre. This fitting of the Persian words to his j 
purpose, moreover, obliged him to make a few I 
grammatical changes and in some cases to give them i 


a gender. In fact, he treated the loan words just 
as do the speakers of every other language. 
Nevertheless, one is grateful to Prof. Saksena for 
the list of the Persian borrowings which he gives 
and for showing us exactlj^ how Tulsidas managed 
to adapt them to his own language. 

R. C. Temple. 


The Sdhject I>rDEX to PEEioaiCALS, 1921. 
Issued by the Library Association. I. Language 
and Literature, Pt. 1, Classical, Oriental and 
Primitive. December 1924. London, Grafton 
and Co., 51 Great Russell St., London. 

This is a further issue of this most useful publica¬ 
tion where the student can find all that is produced 
in the current Joumals and Periodical on his subject 
if it is connected with Languages and Literature 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ DIWANI.” 

May I enquire if any of your Readers can help 
me to solve the following historical difficulty ? 

One of the most important steps in the develop¬ 
ment of the territorial sovereignty of the British in 
Bengal was their acquisition in 1766 a.d. of the 
‘‘ Diwani ” in the three Mughal provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. A separate Firman was issued by 
the Emperor Shah AJam, granting the Diwani in each 
of these provinces. Even in 1759 a.d. when Clive 
first mooted the subject of acquiring the “ Diwani”, 
he spoke of obtaining possession of all three pro¬ 
vinces. 

But, in actual fact, the province of Ori.ssa had 
been in the hands of the Marathas since 1751 a.d. 
The nominal sovereignty of the Mughal Emperor 
was, indeed, preserved for a short time. But in 
1757 A.D., as Sir W. Hunter tells us (Orissa II, 31), 
“a Maratha obtained the undisguised governorship, 
and from that date till 1803 Orissa remained a 
Maratha province.” 

The usual explanation of the grant by the Emperor 
of tho “ Diwani ” in regard to a province which had 
passed to the Marathas is that some portions of 
Orissa were still in 1765 available for transfer to 
the British and were not under tho Marathas. Thus 
Vincent Smith writes (Oxford History of India, 
page 503): “ Shah Alam was further directed to 
grant the Company the Diwani of the whole of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The province last 
named then included only Mi dnapur and part of 
Hoogly district—the rest of Orissa and Cuttack 
being in Maratha hands since 1751 a.d.” In 
this he seems to have followed a statement to 
the same effect by Baden Powell (Land Systems of 


British India, I, pages 392 and 413). But Midnapur 
had, as far back as 1706 a.d., been taken from 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal—(Hunter’s Orissa II, 
p. 29 and Appendices, p. 197. He follows Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, p. 370). If Midnapur was a part 
of Bengal, then Hoogly to the east of Midnapur 
must also have been included in that province) 
and the explanation given by Vincent Smith 
and Baden Powell for the grant of the “ Diwani ” 
in Orissa apparently falls to the ground. 

I would be grateful if any one could give me the 
correct explanation why the British in 1765 demand¬ 
ed the “ Diwani ” of Orissa. Was it merely part of 
the British design to expel the Marathas from Orissa 
(see Grant Duff, page 650, beginning of Chapter 
XXIII), which wa.s subsequently abandoned ? 

C. Wills. 


Note on Mb. Wills’ Lettee. 

It seems quite natural that the English should 
have demanded the Diwani of Orissa : for they were 
taking the place of the Nawab (of Bengal), under 
whose authority Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa had long 
been grouped together. Tho Cuttack portion was 
certainly in the hands of the Marathas : but this 
was only in virtue of an agreement made with Ali 
Verdi Khan in 1751 [see Grant Duff, ed. Edwardes, 
1921, vol. I. p. 457] and they were nominally 
tenants of tho Nawab, It is within the bounds of 
possibility that Clive may have wished to keeptho 
French or others from .settling in Cuttack district; 
but there is no direct evidence to that effect. 

Joint Editoe, 
Indian Antiquary, 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

From the OoMjBCtion made bv the late De. W. OROOKE, O.I.E., D.C.L., F.B.A. 

Prefatory Note. 

Br Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

Among the papers left behind by Dr. William Crooke was a collection of Hindu and 
Muhammadan marriage songs (27 EUndu and 3 Muhammadan) from various districts in 
Northern India. Some of them are of peculiar value. For instance, there are a complete 
set of Hindu songs from the Mirz&pur District from the commencement to the end of the 
marriage ceremonies, and two incomplete sets from the It4w& District. There are also two 
sets of songs at the nail-paring ceremony : one attributed to Tulasi Dasa and the other from 
the Mainpun District. And lastly there are seven separate Hindu songs connected with 
various marriage ceremonies from different places and districts of Northern India. Three 
Muhammadan songs are further in the collection. 

They will all be given now with text and translation. 

I. 

Hindu marriage songs of Mirzapur. 

This set of eight songs were told and recorded by Raj kali, Head Mistress of the village 
girl-schoolat Kachhwa in the Mirzapur district. It is valuable, as the set is complete from 
the commencement to the end of the marriage ceremonies. 

1. The Phaldan song sung at the first betrothal. 

It will be observed that this set of songs refers in a confused way to well-known in- 
eidents in the Hindu sacred classics relating to the marriage of Ramachandra, and have 
often no direct bearing on the matter in hand. The singing of them would therefore appear 
to be strictly conventional. 

Text. 

ManchiyA baithiii KaushalyA R4ni; sinhasan R&ji Dasrath ho. 

“ Are, Ram ke tilak charhawahu ; ab sukh dekhab ho.” 

Baur bhaitih Kaushalya Dei: kin bhaurdwal ho ? 

£k din mualiii janam keu : ab jhankhaiii byahan ke. 

Hauka]' nagdrA ke Bipra begahiii chali awabiii boii. 

Than jo bharaliii sopariyafi ; newati dei Awo ho. 

Newatahu argan pargan sagari Ayodhya. 

Ek jin newato Rdni Kekai, jin apane garab se ho. 

Sone kai kharanah Raja Dasrath : hathwah sumirini liye ho. 

Sone kai tilak, liiar Kekai manawal ho. 

Keka! manai; jangh baithai:—“ kaun gunah ham kihal hamaro nahiii aya ho ? ” 

Mangan :—“ ek ham mangahiii, jo ham pawahiu ho ? 

Bam Lakhan ban dehu ; Bharath karaiii raj ho.” 

Mangai ke “ Rani, mahgyo maiigahi na janyo ho. 

Mangailu pran adhar Kaushalya kai baiak ho.” 

Translation. 

Kaushalya Rani sat on her seat ; Raja Dasrath on his royal throne. 

“ Ho you, mark Ram’s forehead with the tilak, and then I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing him.” 

Kaushalya Rani has become mad (with joy): who has maddened her. 

One day she was nearly d 3 dng at his birth : now she is bought and sold (for joy) at 
his marriage. 

When the drums begin to play, the Brahmans flock to the palace. 

The dish is full of betel nut: take it away and distribute it.' 


1 By way of invitation. 


1 
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Invite friends and neighbours and the people of Ayodhya and the pargand. 

But don’t invite Eani Kekai; she is very proud. 

Raja Dasrath has golden sandals and in his hand a rosary. 

He has a golden* tilak, and is trying to conciliate KekM. 

He has soothed Kekai and seated her on his thigh ; “ what crime have I committed 
that you do not come to me ? 

Says she : “ I wan’t a boon if I can obtain it. 

Send Ram and Lakhan to the forest, and let Bharat rule.” 

Says he : “ Rani, you know not what you ask. 

You are demanding the son of Kaushalya Rani, the guardian of my life.” 

2. The Nahacchu song, sung at the paring of the bridegroom’s nails. 

Text. 

Ghar ghar phirai le naimiyaii; “ aju more Ram kainahuchhu gotin sab aye ho.” 
Awailiii ainthali au itrati alahin, pate kai jajim ; jhari bichbaib ho. 

Awalin gotin sau tin char, sumangal gawai lin ho. 

Nana ke hatheii naharani, naimiyaii gori 
Ram kai badan nihari, haiisai mukh mori:— 

“ Kahe gun R4m bhaye saiiwar ? Kahe gun Lakshman gor ho 1 ” 

” Ram to haiii Raja Dasrath ke, aru Lakshman mor ho.” 

Rani Kaushaly4 Dei kaise ji§.ye tapsi gai tor ho 1 
Lehaliii kliainchhfi. bhar dhebua besahaliii ghor ho. 

Nana to charhaila ghofaw^, nauniyaii keii lo gail chor ho. 

Translation. 

The barber’s wife has gone round the houses come to the nail-paring of ourR&m” 
The clansmen come to the house, stately and proud : the carpet is spread. 

Three or four hundred clansmen assemble and songs of joy are sung. 

The barber has the nail-parer in his hand, and the barber’s vife, 

Seeing the body of Ram, laughs and turns back her face : 

“ Why is Ram swarthy 1 Why is Lakshman fair 1 ” 

“ Rdm belongs to Raja Dasrath, and Lakshman to us.” 

■■ How burning has your Rani Kaushalya Dei become 1 ’’ 

'Take your parer’s full and mount your horse.” 

The barber mounted the horse, and the barber’s wife stopped her abuse. 

3. Marriage song, sung during the actual marriage ceremony. 

The recorder of this song notes that it is really a call for help by the bride against the 
bridegroom to her father, and is therefore a survival of marriage by capture. She complains 
that the bridegroom is by force putting the red spot (the sign of the married state) into the 

parting of her hair. The bride sings 
^ Text. 

‘ Baba, baba ’ goharaila : babS. ta bolaiii na ho. 

Janghiyaii ki bariaiyaii sendur raonkoh naw'aiii na ho. 

Hatiya meii sendura mahang bhailaiii, baba; chuiiari bhail anmol. 

Ehi re, sendurwa ke karan chhoroii main des tohar. 

Translation. 

‘ Father, Father I cry : but my father does not hear. 

By his personal strength he is putting the sendur * into the parting of my hair. 

2 I.e., ho has a satiroii tilak on hi.s forehead. 

< Thp vernacular term may also read •• grandfathur. ’ 

1 Red lead in the form of a round spot put on tho forodiead just below tlie parting of the hair: the 
of m.ii'iioit woman 
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In the market the price of sendur is rising, father : coloured (marriage) garments 
are beyond price. 

Ah me, on account of the sendur I am leaving your country. 

4. The Kapy^an song, sung when the father gives his daughter solemnly 

to the bridegroom. 

The gist of this song is that the father shudders when he has completed the marriage 
ceremony. The reason for his shuddering is the thoughts of the sacredness of the union 
accomplished and the great responsibilities that the married pair are assuming, of the vengeance 
of supernatural powers (Fire, Water, Air, Sun, Moon and the Gods) on any violation of the 
marriage vows, of the troubles of widowhood which Indian women cheerfully undergo on 
the death of their husbands. There are signs that this short song is very old. 

Text. 

Kiiipaile, thari: k^npailc, jh&ri: kaijpaile, kuse kai dabh : 

Mandye meii kanpaiU beti kai baba det kahwari kany^dan. 

Translation. 

Shuddering, the dish,—shuddering, the jug ;—shuddering ; the bundle of iiwdgrass; 
In the marriage-shed the shuddering father of the girl gave his daughter in 
marriage. 

Note. 

The sense of this song is that, while the father is completing the marriage ceremonies 
and placing the articles of worship in a dish, the sacred water in a jug, the kusd grass round 
the sacrificial pit in the marriage shed, he shudders at giving away his daughter. 

5. The BarSt song, sung when the bridegroom starts tor the bride’s house. 

Text. 

R^m je chalalaih biy^han, run-jhun bajen baj4i. 

Are, uprftn je sagawS. menrarS,iia na ; “ ham hflii chalab biyt\han kc.” 

Unch nagar pur P4tan ale b&hseii chhaile mand6. 

Bahaile jhur-jhur byari, uhaiu dal utrail4ho. 

Are, R4m sasu je chalaliu parichhan kekari arti utarahu ho : 

‘‘ Kawan bar sundar saiiwar baran ? kanhaia orhale pitambar ho 1 ” 

“ Unhiii ke arti utarahu ; unhiii bar sundar ho.” 

Hot bihan phat-phatat chiraia ck bolaila ho. 

” Kholahu, tuii Sasu bajra kewar : hamhuii jabai kohbar ho.” 

” Kaisa maiii kholoii bajra kewar ? To R&m jaihaiii kohbar meii ho.” 

“ Are, tori larika. bal adan : bolahi nahiu janaile ho.” 

Tori dhiya larika adan : hamhuii kawal kai phul:—“dunoii jaueu bihansab ho.” 

Translation. 

When Ram starts for the marriage, beautiful music is played. 

Ha, a parrot is hovering over his head : “ I, too, will go to the marriage. ” 

In a city lofty as Patna is the marriage-shed set up, and made of fresh bamboos. 
Where the wind blows pleasantly, there does the procession® halt. 

Ha, Ram’s mother-in-law comes to wave the lamps* over the bridegroom’s head : 

8 The word used is dal, an army and the reference may be to the time when the bridegroom’s party 
was his ‘ army ’ came with him to capture the bride. 

0 I.e., to wave the lamps of propitiation : arti or farchhan Icarmi, 
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Over whom must I wave the lamps ? ” The beautiful dark boy that wears the 
yellow robe.” 

“ Over him do arti : over him wave the lamps.” 

In the early morning a bird begins to chirp and sing : 

Mother-in-law do thou open the iron gate ; I too would go to the kdhbar,^ 

“ How can I open the iron gate ? It is Ram that goes into the kohbaitJ’ 

■ Ha, thy daughter is an innocent child : she does not know how to speak. 

Thy daughter is an innocent child. I, too, am a flower of the lotus. We two will 
talk together and laugh and joke.” 

6. Sung at the fixing of the Marriage contract, after which the married 
couple cannot be parted. 

Text. 

Aiigan lipaih Deb! Saraswati chandan se. 

Gajmoti chauk par&i, Ganesh manM ke. 

“ Uthahu na M4i Kaushalya Rani; chumahu dalrfl kai mftth, 

Jiaiii jagaiii RajS. R4m Chandra.” Debi Saraswati man^wain na ho :— 

‘‘ Belsaiii Ayodhyfi. kai r&j.” Ganesh manai ke na ho. 

Translation. 

Saraswati Devi plasters the courtyard "with sandal-wood. 

She plasters it with large pearls,® after worshipping Ganesh®. 

“ Up, mother Kaushalyfi, Rftni and kiss the bridegroom on the forehead, 

By which R^ja R^m Chandra will live long and prosper. And Saraswati 
Devi prays: 

“ May he have rule over Ayodhya.” And she worships Ganesh. 

7. The Gawana song, sung when the bride goes to her husband’s boose. 
This song illustrates the grief of the bride’s mother at parting with her daughter. 
Children are much petted and the recorder of the song states :—I do not exaggerate when 
I say that most mothers do not touch food for several days after the gawand. Fathers, too, 
will cry like children when their daughters leave them on marriage. 

Text. 

Aju rain daf bajai; bhanwara udaya bhai. 

Uthahu na rajkumari: gawan ni4r bhai. 

Mai je rowaile mandir charhi, jaise jharai Sawanawflh kai nir :— 

“ Are, more bajr4 kai chhatiyS. naiharen, dhiya bhailin pahun.” 

Paithi jagHwai mori mai, suhenu sir sS.heb :— 

“ Bhor bhayul bhinsar to nauniyah bol&wahu ; gor& bharawahu.” 

Bhauji kothariyA men tharh jhar^ jhar ravaili n&. 


7 The kohbar is usually held to mean the house when the bride and bridegroom go after the wedding 
to worship certain family gods, but thin passage and certain others point to its being really the bridal 
chamber. 

8 The recorder of the song hero has a remarkable note. “ It i.s usually supposed that gajmuktd 
means” the pearl in the elephant’s head.” I disagree with this view. Oaj means simply ‘ great’ when 
applied as an adjective. Just as Indra, when it precedes a noun and is not a proper name, means 
simply large. 

9 The recorder also notes that the song makes the goddess Saraswati worship her own son Oaneia, the 
god of good luck. 
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Sanjhahiii danriyi phanfiiu bidwfl, karaiu na ho. 

“ Bhorahin chhorainliu mor des dhiyft bhailin pahun na ho.” 

Translation. 

To-day at night the drum.s are being played ; the result of the walking round the 
fire'o is come. 

Up, princess; the time for departure has arrived. 

Mother** is weeping and her tears fall, as falls the rain in Sawan*^. 

(Says mother): “ Alas, my breast must be of iron that I can bear my daughter’s 
becoming but a guest in my house.” 

My mother goes to my father and reverences him :— 

“ The day has dawned, so call the barber’s wife and dye my daughter’s feet ” *3 
My brother’s wife is standing in the room weeping copiously. 

In the evening my husband got ready the palankeen and I bade adieu to my 
parents. 

(Said my mother)—“ My daughter forsook my home in the morning and is now 
but a guest in my house.” 

8. The Barh4r song, sung when the bridegroom’s procession (Barit) goes to dine 

at the bride’s house. 

On the second day after the marriage the bridegroom goes in procession at noon or in 
the evening to dine at the bride’s house. In the Eastern Districts this is called khichari 
kMnd, or the day itself is called Barhdr kd din, the day of the Great Feast. 

Text. 

Main ton sen puchhailon ghuawfi, nariftr ; kauii biraul se jorale saneh i 
Jap mor gailan, " Patllpur meii chandan biranS, se joraliu saneh.” 

Main ton se puchhailoii ; “ Janak Raj& Kawan samadhiyi se jorale saneh ? 

Jar mor ropailin : “ Sital Rlni Raj& Dasrath samadhiyi se jorile saneh.” 

Translation. 

I ask thee, cocoa-nut tree, a riddle: with what plant hast thou entered into relationship? 
The tree replied : “ In the Lower Regions (Pltftla) I made friends with the sandal¬ 

wood.” 

I ask thee again : with which father-in-law did Rftjl Janak enter into relationship 1 
The tree replied Sital Rlni and I made friends vuth^Rajl Dasrath as father- 
in-law.”*'* 

II. 

Some marriage songs of the Chaube Brihmans of Mathurl. 

This incomplete set of three songs was recorded by Prftg DIs Chaube of the Town School, 
It&wl. It will be observed that these Brlhman songs are more modem in form and more 
poetical than those recorded from Mirzlpur. It will also be observed that final vowels are 
unstable, A, o, e, and even u : perhaps on account of accent and rhythm in singing. 


10 An essential point in the marriage ceremony. 

11 The bride is supposed to be speaking throughout this song. 

12 August—^the wet month. 

12 With the auspicious dye called mekawdr. 

It The song here seems to follow the old Indian custom of asking and answering stock riddles. 
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1. Hazari'® Banna, tu bhale ayo re. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Text. 

Hathi to laj'c, Banna, Kajari desh ke. 

Haz^ri Banna, tn Lhale ayo re. 

Ghorc to lave, Banna, Qabul desh ke. 

Hazari Banna, th bhale ayo re. 

Naubcit to laye, Banna, Bundi desh ke. 

Hazciri Banna, tn bhale ayo re. 

Sono to layo, Banna, Lanka desh ke. 

Hazari Banna, tu bhale ayo re. 

Rupo to layo, Banna, Danhdal desh ke 
Hazari Banna, tu bhale ayo re. 

Moti to lay*'; Banna, Surat desh ke. 

Hazari Banna, tu bhale &yo re. 

Chunni to laye, Banna, Daryab&d ko. 

Hazari Banna, tu bhale ayo re. 

Salu to laye, Banna, Dakshin desh ko. 

Hazari BannS, tu bhale aye re. 

Mis,si to Iftye, Banna, dhur Gujrat ke. 

Hazari Bannii, tn bhale ayo re. 

Dasi to laye, Bann&, Chanchal desh ko, 

Hazjiri Banna, tii bhale &ye re. 

Dulhin to laj'e, Bannd, Singhaldwip ke. 

Hazari Bann4, tii bhale ayo re. 

Translation. 

Hast brought an elephant, Bridegroom, from the Kajari'* land. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Hast brought a horse, Bridegroom, from K4bul land. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Hast brought music". Bridegroom, from Bundi land. 

Bridegroom of the Ihou.sands, thou art welcome. 

Hast brought gold. Bridegroom, from Lanka'® land. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Hast brought silver, Bridegroom, from Danhdal''-* land. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Hast l)rought pearls, Bridegroom, from Surat land. 

Bridegroom of the thou.sands, thou art welcome. 

Hast brought gems. Bridegroom, from DaryabM. 

Bridegroom of the thou.sands, thou art welcome. 

Ha.st brought silk 20 ^ Bridegroom, from the Dakhan land. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

1) Lit., ‘of the thou.saiuU’, i wealthy. 

IS The Kajali Ban is u.sually a fabled forest, but the country Ixyond HardwCir, where the flanges 
i- VI'S the hills was once described to the Editor us the Kajali Ban. 

I? Naubat, often known as roshan rhauki. 

1 3 Usually held to be Ceylon by all Indians, 
to The locality of this country has not been traced. 

20 Sdhi., the bride’s garment of rod silk. Daklian means here the country to the South generally, 
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Hast brought tooth-paste. Bridegroom, from far Gujrat. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Hast brought maids, Bridegroom, from Chanchal 21 land. 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

Hast a bride, Bridegroom, from Singhaldwip .22 

Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 

2. Ektat Mahmfid! Naurangt—The oranges are Mahmud! and are peerless. 

Text. 

Ektai Mahmudi naurangi; sutan lal; chameli champa ras bhini choli chatar amol. 
Sir kesariya pag par sohai khajuri ka mor. 

Bar bami bari ankhain : tispar kajar ati chhabi det. 

Mere kol dipak ajab bano bare banna. 

Ratan jarit makhmali panhi lage hira lil. 

Bar bar jal piwat janani. Dhani dhani jahani mai. 

Mere kul dipak bare banna. 

Byahi chalo Barsane awo, mili Vrindaban Chand. 

Mero kul dipak ajab bano re bare banna. 

Translation. 

Her oranges23 are Mahmudi and peerless ; her trousers are red ; her bodice®^, soaked 
in the juice of jasmines, is clever and beyond price. 

On her head a saSron-coloured turban shines, crowned with a palm-leaf peacock. 

Her large eyes look beautiful with lamp-black. 

The lamp of my family, the young bridegroom is dressed wonderfully. 

He has velvet shoes studded with diamonds and rubies 

Her mother drinks water again and again. Blessed art thou, 0 mother. 

The lamp of my family has the bridegroom become. 

Married let us go to BarsinS. and meet the moon of Vrind4ban3®. 

The lamp of my life, the young bridegroom has dressed himself beautifully. 

3. Banna hai nadan—The bridegroom is an innocent. 

This is a maiden’s song and contains a common complaint in Indian marriage songs. 
It refers to the extreme youth of the bridegroom and is really an indirect appeal on the 
part of maidens for a change in marriage customs. 

Text. 

Chira to b4ndhe saiiwaliya : 

Bann4 hai nad4n. 

J4m4 to pahire saiiwaliyS.: 

Baimd, hai n4d4n. 

Patuke kh&tir machal4: 

Bann4 hai nad4n. 

21 This country has not boon traced. 22 Ceylon. 

23 By ‘ oranges ’ {naurangi) is meant the breasts of the girl, who is young. By* Mahmudi,’the recorder 
thinks that a reforence to Mahmud of Ghazni, who sackedIVIathurfi is meant. But Mahmud’s raids occurred 
at the end of the 4thcentury A.H.andthe beginning of the 11th cenLury A.D.,and MahmCd is a common 
personal name. It is more likely that ' Mahmudi oranges ’ merely refers to a well-known variety much 
valued. 

21 The recorder has a quaint and interesting note here. The Indian woman’s bodice is in reality no 
covering at all. It rudely shelters the breasts and leaves the stomach exposed. But ehiefly on account 
of its indecency it has been the subject of many praises in the compositions of authors and poets, who 
only think of love in its meanest form.” 

2B J.e,, Krishna or i^rt Krishna Chandra. 
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Suthan pahire saiuvaliya ; 

Banna hai nadan. 

Moti khitir machala : 

Banna hai nMan. 

Dola to lawai saiiwaliya : 

Banni hai nadan. 

Banari khatir jhagra. 

Banna hai nadan. 

Mere re babul ko piyari hai nadan. 
Translation. 

He wears a turban like a beau : 

But the bridegroom is an innocent.-* 
He wears a long coat*^ like a beau : 

But the bridegroom-8 is an innocent; 
He grieves for the want of his girdle : 

But the bridegroom^S is an innocent. 
He has on trousers like a beau ; 

But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
He grieves for the want of pearls : 

But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
He brings a palankeen^® like a beau : 

But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
He is quarrelling for a monkey^o. 

But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
The beloved of my father is an innocent. 

{To be continued.) 


2 ti means literally ignorant, but. Ijoth Hm.lu= and Muaalmans use the term to mean a little 

innocent chiM. 

27 .rrnnd means the long loosecoat worn by bridegroom.s at themaniage ceremony, it is a relic of the 
coat formerly worn by all men in public, just as Muhamm.adaus still wear them. 

35 The term often used here is 6-fnr<J not BdnrA means apparently mean ‘ monkey,’—‘ the 

young monkey.’ 

^ 20 There is a pun here and ‘.his expression might read " he takes a bride.” CJ. lliniu r4jeMusalmdn 
badshdhoh ko dold rfete /iain—Hindus offer brides to Rajas and Musalmans to kings.” 

so Here the sense is ” the young monkey is quarrelling for his mate.” 
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BUDDERMOKAN. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

{Continued from page 65.) 

VII. 

Water and river worship in India. 

Commencing with the Punjab, Maelagan, Census Report, 1891, vol. I, p. 105, tells us : 
“ The veneration of rivers—of the various rivers venerated in the Punjab the Ganges is the 
most famous. It is very often worshippedunder the title of Bhagirat hi, after the name of the 
Puranic hero Bhagiratha, who is said to have brought the Ganges down from heaven. A 
large number of those who worship the river under this name are of the Od caste, which is 
said to be descended from Bhagiratha. The Ods of the south-west are a wandering caste 
of workers in earth, who say they are Hindus, but none the less they bury their dead, and 
hence are not associated with by ordinary Hindus. They are often found wearing a black 
blanket, the origin of which custom is explained in two different ways. According to one 
story the Ganges, which was brought from heaven by the austerities of Bhagiratha, has not 
flowed to the place where the bones of the ancestors repose, and until it does the Ods must 
continue to wear mourning. Another account is that the ancestor of the Ods, the father of 
Bhagiratha, swore to himself that he would never drink twice of the same well and that he 
used to dig a new well for himself each day ; but one day he had to dig very deep and the earth 
fell over him, and he was seen no more. This story is also given to explain why the Ods do 
not burn their dead.” 

Passing down the West Coast, in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. V, (Cutch), p. 55, we read 
that the Lohanis in Cutch " are devout worshippers of the Spirit of the Indus, Darya Pir, 
who is said to have saved them when they fled from Multan. Every Lohin^ village has a 
place built in honour of this spirit, where a lamp, fed with clarified butter, is kept burning 
day and night, and where in the month of Chaitra (March-April) a festival is celebrated.” 
See also Burton, Hist, of Sindh, p. 315. 

In Baroda, J. A. Dalai, Census Report, 1901, vol. I, p. 157, it is stated that: “ There are 
special deities for particular tribes . . . . the Magar Dev, the Alligator God of the DublSs, 

Chodharas, Vasavasand Kukanas. Itis worshipped once a year to avoid injury from aUigators 
to men and animals, and also as a preventive against illness. This deity is found only in 
isolated places under a roof and is merely a piece of wood, somewhat resembling an alligator 
and propped up on two posts.” And in regard to the alligator and crocodile, Campbell. 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, pp. 275-276, has as usual some pregnant re¬ 
marks to make : “ The alligator is held sacred and worshipped by the Hindus. To be eaten 
by an alligator of Gangasagar is considered happiest of deaths (Ward’s View of Hindus, I, 
l.xvi). It is a lucky sign if a man drowming himself is seized by an alligator {op. cit. II, 117). 

“ One of the meritorious suicides in the ‘Am Akbari is to go into the sea at the Ganges’ 
mouth, and be eaten by an alligator (Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, II, 164). Alligator cano¬ 
pies are favourite Buddhist ornaments. Crocodiles eat the bodies of men and frequent the 
banks of rivers, one of the great sjiirit haunts, and so the crocodiles are worshipped and tamed 
at the well-knoxTO crocodile pond near Karachi in Sind. The crocodile is eaten by Upper 
Egyptians and Nubians (Burkhardt’s Nubia, 36). Food for the crocodile is a Nubian phrase 
for one thrown into a river {op. cit. 146). In Melanesia they are believed to contain the spirit 
of a friend, and are tamed {Jour. Anthropological Institute, X, 306). Crocodiles are prayed 
to in Madagascar. The people are much afraid of them, and so they offer them prayers 
that they may not be troubled (Sibree’s Madagascar, 270). Many persons in Madagascar 
won’t kill them, except in revenge, and many wear the tooth as a charm. A golden crocodile’s 
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tooth is the central ornament in the royal crown {op. cit. 209). In Guinea they are worship¬ 
ped as containing the spirits of men (Primitive Culture, II, 8); so also in the Philippine Islands 
(op. cit. 230). Some South Africans put a man out of tribe who has been bit by an alligator 
(Livingstone’s South Africa, 255). This is beeause the man is the alligator's prej^ and the 
alligator will punish them. Compare the Burmansnot helping a drowning man, because he 
is the victim of the water nymphs. The Zaparo Indians of South America though enjoy 
killing all animals, still they won't kill the big alligator (Jour. Anlhropological Institute, VII, 
504). In Tahiti at the king’s coronation two deified sharks arc said to come and congratu¬ 
late the king. The kings used to play udth them (Jones’ Crowns, 453). Aocording to Pliny 
(Natural History, XXVIII, 8), the crocodile cures fever, ague, weak ec'ts, and many (.ther 
complaints.” 

In Bombay Gazetteer, vol. II (Broach), on pp. 567ff. is described a Sukaltirtha, the most 
important fair in the Broach district, and at p. 569 it is stated that "the ceremony of 
launching on the Narbada a boat with black sails to Ixicome white in token that the sins of 
the penitent are taken from him, is still practised ; but nowaclaj's the pilgrims, not being 
kings, use instead of a boat a common earthen jar. Tliis they set afloat, having set inside of 
it a lighted lamp, and as it drifts down the stream it carries away with it their sins.” 

Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, p. 169, says : In the Konkan 
water spkits live in the round holes found in river-bed rocks. River beds are favourite 
spirit haunts, and so in Poona every year, when the rivers swell, all villagers come together, 
take a greensddf or waist cloth, and choli or bodice cloth, flowers, fruits, frankincense, and 
betelnuts and leaves with them, and throw them in the river. In Melanesia holes in water 
rocks are sacred to spirits (Jour. Anthropological Institute, X, 277). In Scotland pot-holes are 
called fairies’ cups (Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 462 ). 

General quotations on 'Water and River Worship might be indefinitely extended, but 
the whole question is well summed up to the information obtainable at the beginning of the 
present century in Sir James Campbell’s admirable Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Customs, pp. 325-327. His remarks on the universal aspect of water worship go far to show 
us that in the legends surrounding Badaru’ddin Auli4 and Khwaja Khizar we are in the pre¬ 
sence of beliefs going back to the beginnings of human thought and of superstitions that are 
Wild wide. He says : “ Water as one of the chief scarers or foes of evil spirits rose to a high 
position among the Hindu objects of worship. Certain rivers and ponds are held very sacred 
and are often resorted to by thousands of pilgrims. In the Rig Veda the waters are iiersoni- 
tied, deified and honoured as goddesses, and called the mothers of the earth. They cleanse 
their worshippers from sin and untruthfulness and give birth to fire (Monier Williams’ Reli~ 
gious Thought in India, 346-347). They are also praised for their power of healing (ibid). 

“ The Ganges is considered the most sacred of all the rivers, and next to it in importance 
are the Jamnfi., the Sarasvati. the NarmadA, the Sharftjm, and .several other minor rivers. 
To bathe daily in the rivers and .seas, especially in the months of Kartika, Margaehirsha, 
Pausha and MSgha—that is, trom December to March—is considered very meritorious ; and 
to bathe on a new-moon day that falls on a Monday is still more meritorious. To bathe 
in ihe sea as well as some sacred ponds, like bathing in the rivei.s, is held holy. All high 
class Hindus in the Konkan, especially Brahmans, daily wor.ship a pot filled with water, called 
varuna, with flowers, rice and red powder. Among the Hirekurvinavarus of Dharwar on the 
twentieth day after a child-birth the mother and five married women, whose first husbands 
are alive, go to a tank, well, or river, and worship the water with turmeric and red powder 
(Bombay Gazetteer, XXII, 168-169). The Kanara Halvaki Vakals at the Divali festival in 
the month of November worship an earthen vessel full of water \^•ith a row of lighted lamps 
round it (op, cit., XI'V, 207). 
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“ Among the Belgaum Kunbis the day before Divali (October-November) large earthen 
pots are bought, smeared with lime, put on the fire-place, aod filled with water {Bombay 
Gazetteer, XXI, 117). Among the Areres, a class of Kanarese husbandmen, a copper pot full 
of water, its mouth stopped by a cocoanut ornamented with flowers, mango leaves and vermi¬ 
lion paste, is worshipped as the abode of the marriage gods (op. cit., XV, 215). On the six¬ 
teenth day after death the Kanara Jains put on heaps of rice, and putting from nine to one 
hundred and nine pots filled with water on them worship them with flowers and red powder 
(op. cit. 236). 

“ According to Buchanan (Mysore, II, 71), inMysorea pool was worshipped, and money 
was thrown in it. At the spring of the Kaveri, in Coorg. in October all pilgrims try to bathe 
at the same moment just as the sun enters the sign of Libra (Rice’s Mysore, III, 243). The 
Ganges is worshipped because it purifies everything (Ward’s View of the Hindus, I, xlv). 
The Japanese worship wells and gods of water (Reed’s Japan, I, 51). Rivers and seas are the 
object of worship of the Shinto .religion of Japan (op. cit. I, 27). There is a ssicred well at 
Mecca, in Arabia, which cures all diseases (Burkhardt’s Arabia, I, 262-263). In East Africa 
presents of clothes are made to sacred springs (Cameron, Across Africa, 1,144). The Romans 
had service rites of fonianalia. Seneca says : “ Where a spring rises, or a river flows, there 
should we build altars and offer sacrifices ” (Dyer’s Folk Lore, 4). Water was held sacred in 
Scandinavia (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology,YL,5M), and the Franks and Alamanns worshipped 
rivers and fountains (op. cit. 583). In Germany whirlpools and waterfalls were held in special 
veneration, and were thought to be put in motion by a superior being~a river sprite (op. 
cit., 592); so also above all was the place honoured where the wondrous element leaps up 
from the lap of earth, and the first appearance of a spring was often ascribed to divine agency 
or a miracle (op. cit. 584). It is the custom of Esthonia for a newly married wife to drop a 
present into the w'ell of the house (op. cit. 598). 

“ In Great Britain many wells were held sacred, and were often resorted to by patients and 
pilgrims till the beginning of the eighteenth century. The worship of wells in the holy pool of 
Strathfillan near Tyndrum, in Scotland, in 1798 is thus described. In August hundreds of 
people were said to bathe in it. After bathing each person picked up nine stones and took 
them to a hill near where were three cairns. They went three times round each cairn, at 
each round dropping a stone. If they bathe to get rid of any sore or disease, they leave on 
the cairn a piece of cloth which covered the diseased part. If a beast was ill at home, they 
brought its halter, laid it on the cairn, luieaded some meal on the water of the pool, and 
gave it to the cattle. The cairns were eovered with old halters, gloves, shoes, bonnets, 
nightcaps, rags, petticoats and garters (Anderson’s Barly Scotland, I, 192). 

“To the well of many virtues in St. Kikla, in West Scotland, pilgrims brought shells, 
pebbles, rags, inns, needles, nails and coins (Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian 
Times, I, 119). The well of St. Michael was held very holy in Scotland. In the Statistical 
Account of Scotland (XII, 464) parish of Kirkmichael, Banffshire, it is said : ‘ Near the kirk 
of this parish there is a fountain, once highly celebrated, and dedicated to St. Michael. Many 
a patient has by its w aters been restored to health, and many more have attested the efiBcacy 
of their virtues. But as the presiding power is sometimes capricious and apt to desert his 
charge, it now lies neglected, choked with Aveeds, unhonoured, and unfrequented. In 
better daj's it was not so ; for the winged guardian under the semblance of a fly was never 
absent from his duty. If the sober matron wished to know the issue of her husband’s 
ailments, or the lovesick nymph that of her languishing sw'ain, they visited the aa’cII of St. 
Michael. Every movement of the sympathetic fly was regarded in silent awe ; and as he 
appeared cheerful or dejected the anxious votaries drew their presages ’ (Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities II, 372). 
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“In North Wales there was a holy well called the Holy Well or St. Winifride’s Well. 
Pennant in his account of this well says : ‘ After the death of that saint the waters were as 
sensitive a.s those of the pool of Bethesda : all infirmities incident to the human body met 
with relief : the votive crutches, the harrows, and other proofs of cures to this moment re¬ 
main as evidences pendent over the well. The resort of pilgrims to these fontanalia has. 
of late years, been considerably decreased. In the summer still a few are to be seen in the 
water in deep devotion up to their chins for hours .sending up their prayers or x)erforming a 
number of evolutions round the polygonal well, or threading the arch between well and well 
a number of times ’ (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 367). 

“ In the curious manuscript account of the customs in North Wales by Pennant he says : 
‘ About two hundred yards from the church in a quillet called Gwern Dugla, rises a small 
spring. The water is under the tutelage of the saint, and to this day held to be extremely 
beneficial in the falling sickness. The patient washe.s his limbs in the well, makes an offering 
into it of four pence, walks romid it three time.®, and thrice repeats the Lord’s prayer. These 
ceremonies are never begun till after sunset, in order to inspire the votaries with greater awe ’ 
(Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 375). 

“ In England people offered pins, shells, needles, pebbles, coins, and rags to sacred wells 
(Chamber's Book of Days, II, 7), and on Holy Thursday people used to throw sweet garlands 
and wreaths of pansies, pinks and gaudy daffodils into the streams (Dyer's Folk Lore, 4). 
In some parts of North England it has been a custom from time immemorial for the lads and 
lasses of the neighbouring villages to collect together at springs or rivers on some Sunday in 
May to drink sugar and water where the lasses give the treat: this is called Sugar-and-water 
Sunday. They afterwards adjourn to the public-houses, and the lads return the compliment 
in cakes, ale and punch. A vast concourse of both sexes assemble for the above purpose 
at the Giant’s Cave near Eden Hall in Cumberland on the third Sunday in May (Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, II, 375). 

“ Hutchinson in his History of CumJtjerland (II, 323), speaking of the parish of Bromfield 
and a custom in the neighbourhood of Blencogo, says : ‘ On the common to the oast of that 
village not far from Ware-Brig, near a pretty large rock of granite called St. Cuthbert’s 
Stane, is a fine copious spring of remarkably pure and sweet water which is called Helly Well, 
that is. Holy Well. It formerly was the custom for the youth of all the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages to assemble at this well early in the afternoon of the second Sunday in May, and there 
to join in a variety of rural sports ’ (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 37).’’ 

On the connected question of Water Spirits. Campbell is equally explicit [op. cit., pp. 
149 f.) ; “ The most important and widely knomi of the Konkan spirits that are supposed 

to live in water are A.5ras, Bdpdev, Gird and Hadalov Hedalt. Asras are the ghosts of young 
women who after giving birth to one or more children, committed suicide by dromiing 
themselves. They always live in water, and attack any person who comes to the place 
of their abode at noon, in the evening, or at midnight. When they make their round.s 
they generally go in groups of three to .seven. Their chief objects of attack arc young 
women, and when a woman is attacked by the As>y/. 9 generally, a female exorci.st is 
called in to get rid of them. 

“ Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, rod powder, and green bodice cloths. 
Bdpdev is the ghost of a sailor or mariner drowned in a channel or sea. He is much feared 
by the mariners, who please him with the offerings of fruits and cocoanuts. Gird is the spec¬ 
tre of a man drowned in a well, tank, channel, river or sea. Tb' has his feet turned back¬ 
wards. Whomsoever the Gird attacks, the feet of that person become crooked. He is said 
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to allure travellers by calling them by their names. Sometimes he offers to become a guide 
to lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, and thus makes them 
members of his clan. The Gird is supposed to get frightened at the sight of knives and scis¬ 
sors. It is said should any person happen to cut the shendi or top-knot of the Gird he would 
come to him at night to ask for the top-knot, and in return would do any work the person may 
require him to do. Hadal or Hedali is supposed to be the spectre of a married woman drown¬ 
ed in a well, tank or a river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and 
lets her hair fall loose on her back. She is said to be plump in front and a skeleton behind. 
She generally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedali lets her hair fall loose, 
shakes all over, and shrieks. The Hedali is said to be much afraid of the sacred thread of 
Brahmans.” 

To the above remarks Campbell adds the following: Compare—The Romans worship¬ 
ped water nymphs. The Greeks believed the inspired mem The Swedish beheve that 
drowned men, whose bodies are not found, have been dra'wn into the dwelling of the water 
spirits, Hafsfru (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, II, 497). The Germans had water spirits 
called Nichus and Nix (op. cit. II, 489). Scott ( Border MinMrelsy, 444) mentions a 
class of water spirits called Dracce who tempted women and children under water by showing 
them floating gold. The water spirit was greatly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, III, 422). The 
Nix or water-man was also greatly feared in Middle-Age Europe (Primitive Culture, I, 108, 
109, 131 ; II, 209). Heywood quoted in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 445, writes : 

. . . . ‘ another sort 

Ready to cramp their joints who swim for sport. 

One kind of these the Italians Fatae named, 

Fee the French, we Sibyls and the same, 

Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen. 

White ladies, some of which Habundia queen.’ 

“ It was also known as the Kelpi. It appeared in the form of a horse, a bull, or a man, 
and deceived people by sending dancing lights or will-o’-the-wisp (Eastern Races of 
Scot., II, 437 ; Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 540). Some of them lived in the sea, where they 
caused whirlpools and shipwecks (Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 124 ; Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy, 507, 509). 

“ In Denmark the popular belief pictures the Ellekone as captivating to look at in 
front, but hollow at the back like a kneading trough ” (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, II, 449).” 

It seems, therefore, quite clear that in the “ Buddermokans ” we have a series of shrines 
on the Burmese Coast representing really a very ancient universal faith in the God of the 
Flood, introduced under Muhammadan influence from India, where it had become mixed up 
with indigenous Hindu and animistic beliefs. In Burma it has become further confused with 
Buddhist and Far Eastern animistic traditional superstitions. 
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PALOURA-DANTAPURA. 

{A translation of a Note by 31. Sylvain Levi.) 

The issue of the Journal Asiatique (Tome CCVI) for January-March, 1925, contains a 
collection of ‘ Notes Indiennes ’ by M. Sylvain Levi, one of which is concerned with the 
identification of the place called “ Paloura ” by Ptolemy the geographer. As M. Levi’s 
conclusions cannot but be of interest to students of the early history of India, I give below 
as faithful an English rendering as I can of his erudite note.— S. M. Edwaedes. 

“ Ptolemy mentions a locality named Paloura on the eastern side of India (VII, 1, 16), 
which he took as one of the bases in the construction of his map. He locates Paloura in 136° 
40' E and 11° 20' N, near the mouths of the Granges, 20 degrees north of the apheterion, where 
vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula (Khruse Khersonesos) ceased to hug the shore and 
sailed for the open sea. Ptolemy’s map locates this apheterion at the southern extremity of 
an imaginary peninsula, which inclines in a south-easterly direction from a point approxi¬ 
mately corresponding to Pomt Calimere, immediately to the north of Ceylon, and then after 
running straight northward finally bends west-by-east towards the Gangetic delta. In his 
first book (1,13, 5-7) Ptolemy discussed at length the position assigned to Paloura by his prede¬ 
cessor, Marin of Tyre, and corrected according to his own ideas his predecessor’s estimate 
of the distance between Paloura and the port, of Sada, situated on the opposite shore. 

It is surprising to find that, except by Ptolemy, no mention is made of a locality situated 
in so exceptional a position on the maritime trade-route between India and the Far East. The 
name belongs to the Dravidian type, and is one of the large series of names ending in our 
and oura, —suffixes which have long been recognized as derived from the Dravidian term 
ur (town), Caldwell (Comp. Grammar of Introduction, p. 104) derives 

the name Paloura from the Tamil pdl-ur, i.e., ‘ milk-town.’ But there is an alternative 
explanation. The Tamil word for ‘tooth’ is pallu (Tel. pallu ; Kan. hallu ; Mai. pallii-, 
Gond. pal ; etc. ; cf. Linguistic Survey, vol. IV, 650—652, No. 37). Paloura can quite w'ell 
signify “ the city of the tooth.” Indian tradition has known from a very remote date of a 
“ tooth-city,” Dantapura, in the country of Kalinga, the very region in which wc meet with 
Paloura, Dantapura is renowned chiefly in Buddhist tradition, which associates the name of 
the city with a famous relic, the tooth of Buddha, worshipped to-day at Kandy in Ceylon. 
The ordinary tradition regarding the division of the relics soon after the Parinirvana related 
that one of the teeth of the Master was taken to the kingdom of Kalihga [Dirjha, II, p. 167 ; 
Buddhavamsa, chap. XXVIII; Dulva in Rockhill, Life, p. 147). A late poem in Pali, the 
Dathdvamsa by Dhammakitti, gives the supposed history of this relic. It was carried to 
Dantapura by the sage Khcma, in the reign of Brahmadatta of Kalinga, and was worshipped 
there until the reign of Guhasiva, who, to save it from profanation, entrusted it to his son- 
in-law, Dantakumara of Ujjayini. Carried by the latter to Tamralipti, the tooth was thence 
carried by sea to Ceylon, where it was piously welcomed by Mahasena’s successor, Kitti-siri- 
megha (middle of the 4th century), the same prince who despatched an embassy to Samu- 
dragupta in connexnon with the Mahabodhi monastery. The two facts are closely connected ; 
Kitti-siri-megha appears as the champion of Buddhist interests, while India is experiencing 
a wave of reaction against Buddhism. 

According to Buddhist tradition, Dantapura is ono of the most ancient Indian cities ; 
it stands first on the list of the six towns founded by Mahkgovinda in the time of king Renii :— 
Dantapuram Kdlingdnaih Assakdnafi cka Potanaih 
Mdhissati Avantinarh Sovirdnan cha Borukam 
3IithUd cha Videhdnam Campd Aiigesu mdpild 
Bdrdnasi cha Kdsinam ete Oovindamdpild. 
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This list in verse is included in the Mahagovinda Sutta of the Dujha Nikdya, XIX, 36; 
it is also found in the corresponding sutra of the Dirghdgama and has thence passed into the 
two Chinese versions of this text. It has also been introduced into the Mahdvastu, III, 308. 
The scene of several incidents in the Mahdvastu is laid at Dantapura in Kaliiiga, III, 361, 364. 
It is the same case with the Jdtaka : Kurudhamma, II, 67; Cidla Kalihga, III, 3; Kum- 
bJtakdra, II, 376; Kalingabodhi, IV, 230. One is always finding in it stories which belong 
to the time ‘‘when the Kaliiiga was ruling at Dantapura in the kingdom of Kaliiiga” 
{Kalihgaratthe Dantapuranagare Kdlikge rajjaih kdrente). In the Kumbhakdra, the king 
who rules Kaliiiga from Dantapura is the famous Karandu, whose name is associated with 
those of Naggaji of Gandhara, Dummukha of Uttara-Pafichala, and Nimi of Videha, who 
abdicated in order to embrace asceticism. They are equally famous in Jain literature, in 
which Karandu is transformed into Karakandu, likew ise king of Kaliuga at Dantapura. The 
magnificent Jain encyclopaedia, now in course of publication, the AbMddna-Edjendra, gives 
a long biography of Karakandu and refers to a series of texts ; it will sufiSce here to recall 
that of the TJttarddhyayana sutra, XVIII, 45-46, with the commentary of Devendra. Among 
the Jains, Dantapura in Kalihga is also famous as the capital of king Dantavakra, “ the 
greatest of the Kshatriyas,” according to the testimony of the Sutrakritdkga, I, 6, 22, who 
is specially known for having involuntarily incited two friends to rival one another in heroic 
devotion, namely Dhanamitra and Dridhamitra, the Indian counterparts of Orestes and 
Pylades, of Damon and Pythias, etc. The word danta, signifying ‘ tooth ’ and ‘ ivory,’ 
has supplied the basis of the first episode in the story : the wife of king Dantavakra, being 
pregnant, expresses a wish for a palace constructed entirely of ivory, and the king issues 
orders for all the ivory available to be kept for his use. Unfortunately the wife of the merchant 
Dhanamitra, likewise pregnant, expresses the same desire ; and in order to satisfy her, the 
merchant and his friend contravene the royal orders. Each of them demands thereafter 
to pay the penalty ; the king, greatly moved, pardons them both. (Cf. Abhiddna-Bajendra, 
s.v. pacchitta, vol. V, p. 186, and for the references, s.v. Danfavakka.) 

“ The Mahdbhdrata speaks of a prince named Dantavakra, but he is king of Karusa, 
the country lying between Chedi and Magadha, to the south of K5si and Vatsa. Dantavakra 
of K4rusa appears fairly often in the Harivamsa, nearly always in company with the Kaliiiga ; 
he is the bitter enemy of Krishna who ends by slaying him. This no doubt is the origin of the 
reading adopted by the Southern manuscripts in the passage of the Mahdbhdrata quoted below 
(p. 96 ): “ He (Krishna) has crushed the Kaliiigas [and] Dantavaktra.” 

“ I have not succeeded in finding any mention of Dantapura in Brahmanic literature. 
At the same time there is late epigraphical evidence to prove that the name of this place 
rc;nained for a long time in common use. The Ganga King Indravarman dates a gift from 
his residence at Dantapura (Dantapuravdsakdt: Ep. Ind. XIV, 361), whereas the rulers of 
that dynasty generally date their donations from Kaliiiganagara. Indravarman presents 
to a Brahman the village of Bhukkukura in Kurukarastra (modern Bhukkur in Palakonda 
taluka), where the inscription was discovered. G. Ramadas, who edits the inscription, 
remarks : On the road from Chicacole to Siddhdntam, and close to the latter spot, a wide 
stretch of land is pointed out as the site of the fort of Dantavaktra. The peasantry often 
used to pick up there ornaments, images, coins and so forth, and even to this day there is 
a general belief that the site once contained great treasures.” Mr. Ramadas concludes :— 
■ These facts show that Dantapura once existed on the spot which is now pointed out as 
the site of Dantavaktra’s fort.” If Mr. Ramadas had been conversant with the Jain legends, 
he would not have failed to remark the extraordinary persistence of the memory of this king 
Dantavaktra or Dantavakra (the two forms of the name are equally common and both merge 
into the Prakrit form Dantavakka), the legend about whom, connected with the name of 
Dantapura, I have just recounted, 
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Although the Mahdbhdrata contains no mention of Dantapura, it mentions several 
times, m coimexion with the cotmtrj' of the Kaliiigas, a name containing the element danta. 
In the fifth canto (adhy. 23, verse 708) Yudishthira, recalling the exploits of his brethren, 
cries ;—The son of Madri, Sahadeva, has vanquished the Kaliiigas assembled at Dantakflra, 
firing his arrows to right and left."’ 

Mddrtputrah SaJiadeva/t Kalihydn samcVicUdn njaynd Dantakure | 
rdnmendsyan daknnenaiva tjo vai maMbalam kaccidtnaM smaranli il 

“■ A little further on, in the same canto, when Samjaya repeats the words of Arjuna in 
praise of Krishna (adhy. 47, v. 1883), It is he,” he says, who broke the Pandya at Kavata 
and crushed the Kaliiigas at Dantakura.” 

ayavii karate nijayhdna Pdndyaia 
iathd Kaliitydn Dantakure mamarda !| 

'■ P. C. Roy’s rendering of this jjassage is as follows :—“ It was he who slew king 
Pandya by striking his breast against his, and moved down the Kaliiigas in battle.” He 
adds the following note : Some texts read Kapdte nijayhdna,” meaning “ slew in the city of 
of Kapata.” He for his part follows the text of the Calcutta edition ; kapdtena jaghdna. 
Obviously the two texts give very different meanings. The translator has followed the 
commentary of Nilakantha, who accepts kapdtena jaghdna, and translates kapata as “ thorax, 
chest as large as the leaf of a folding door,” and who, in the second place, arbitrarily interprets 
dantakura as ‘ a battle in which one gnashes the teeth.’ 

” The Soutiiern edition (adhy. 48, v. 76) reads Karate nijayhdna and dantavaktraui 
inaniarda. A gloss interprets Kavdte by nagarabheda, ‘ a particular town,’ but says no more. 
It is curious, in any case, to find this king Dantavaktra, so persistently associated with 
Kaliiiga, reappearing here in defiance of the rules of s^mtax, which forbid the juxta-position 
of two accusatives (tathd Kalihydn dantacaktradi mamarda). 

■■ The word dantakura apjoears again in the Mahdbhdrata, VII, 70, 7, at least in the 
Southern edition. The poet recalls the exploits of Parasurama in his great struggle against 
the Ksatriyas : “ There, fourteen thousand enemies of the Brahmans, and yet others, he 
checked and slew at Dantakura.” 

brahtnadvimm chdtha tasinin sakasrdin cltaturdaia 
punar anydn nijayrdha Dantakure jaghdna ha. 

The commentator mentions an alternative reading, dantakriiram ; “ in this ca.se,” he 
remarks " this word refers to the ruler of the country.” In other words, if it is not a place- 
name formed with kura, it is a ^Xirsona! name formed with krura (cruel), and one must take 
it to be an accusative : ‘ he slew Dantakrura ’. P. C. Roy’s translation accepts the reading 
Dantakure and gives the following rendering ;—” In that slaughter were included fourteen 
thousand Brahman-hating Kshattriyas of the Dantakura country.” The Calcutta edition 
prefers to read Dantakrura ,,i jaghdna ha, which is the reading followed by Nilakantha, whose 
gloss (taddeiddhipnti) has been reproduced by the annotator of the Southern edition. The 
authors of the Petersburg Dictionary have, under the heading dantakrura,h, treated this 
word as an adverb and have translated it ‘ in a savage manner with the teeth,’ giving a 
reference to this particular passage. Subsequently, however, in the abridged edition 
Bohtlingk has substituted for the adverb dantakruram the noun dantakrura, which he renders 
as follows “ Name of a place (according to Nilakantha); one ought unquestionably to read 
dantakure for dantakruram.'” 

The choice between Dantakura and Dantakrura, which the Mahdbhdrata translations 
leave in uncertainty, and the very meaning of the w'ord, which has also remained uncertain 
are definitely established by the testimony of Pliny. In Book VI, xx, he states that he 
will estimate the length of the coast as far as the Imlus, as it appears to him, by distances 
although there is no agreement between the various itineraries, and he describes the first 
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stage akS ab ostio Cfangisadpromontorium Galingonet oppidumDandagula DGXX V M. passuum, 
i.e., “ from the mouth of the Ganges to the promontory of the Kalingas and the fortified town 
of Dandagula, 625000 paces.” The promontory of the Kaliiigas, which serves as so clear a 
guide-mark to the line of the coast, is evidently, and beyond all doubt, the place where Ptolemy 
locates the starting-point of the deep-sea route to the Golden Peninsula, and which marks 
for him a sudden alteration in the geographical direction of the coast. The neighbouring 
town (oppidum) can be none other than the Paloura of Ptolemy, otherwise called Dantapura ; 
and in Pliny’s title of Dandagula it is easy to recognize the name of Dantakura. The distance 
of 625,000 paces, chosen by Pliny from among the discordant data of the itineraries, is 
-equivalent to 3645 stadia. Ptolemy reckons 500 stadia to a degree at the equator, and 
therefore also on each of the meridians. Accordingly, by Ptolemy’s reckoning, the distance 
from the Ganges to Dandagula would correspond approximately to 6° 36'. Between Paloura 
and the westernmost mouth of the Ganges, Ptolemy marks a distance of 7° 50' in longitude 
(136° 40'—144° 30') and of 6° 55' in latitude (11° 20'—18° 15'). Apparently, therefore, Ptolemy 
was working on data closely allied to the approximate calculations of Pliny; without the 
combination of ideas which forced him to wholesale misconception of outline, he would pro¬ 
bably have been able to produce a tolerably faithful representation of this part of the coast¬ 
line. The delta of the Ganges is situated near the 22° degree N ; the region, in which one 
must search for Dantapura and in which local tradition stUl locates the fort (oppidum) of 
Dantavaktra, lies in proximity to Chicacole and Kaliogapatam, ‘ the city of the Kalingas,’ 
a little to the north of the 18° degree ; the distance between these two places, following the 
shore-line, is from 5 to 6 degrees. 

“ In a work which is included in Etudes aaiatiques, published by the French School of 
the Far East on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, I have pointed out that the 
apheUrion eis Khrusen (starting-point for the golden Chersonese) of Ptolemy is identical with 
tlie Charitrapura of Hiuen-tsang and of various Sanskrit texts. I should like to draw attention 
to another feature, common both to the Greek and Chinese VTiters. As we have seen, Ptolemy 
locates the apJietirion at a promontory where the coast bends sharply from the direction 
W.N.W. by E.S.E. to the direction S by N, and then is inflected eastwards, separating 
the Argaric and Gangetic gulfs. The Charitrapura of Hiuen-tsang is situated on the south¬ 
western boundary of the kingdom of Orissa and to the north-east of the kingdom of Malakuta. 
Towards the south-west, Orissa borders on the kingdom of Kong-yu-t’o or Koiigoda, which 
forms a province of Southern Kosala and corresponds with the modern Gan jam District. 
” The frontiers of this kingdom ” writes Hiuen-tsang “ include several dozens of Uttle towns 
which are near some hills and are situated at the meeting of two seas.”—This, at any rate, is 
Julien’s rendering of the passage, which Watters criticises as follows :—“ The word two does 
not appear in the original Chinese text; the term hai-kiao here signifies the meeting of the 
sea and the land. The pilgrim wished his readers to know that the towns at one end joined 
the hills and at the other were situated on the coast.” I do not propose to join in this con¬ 
troversy on the Chinese translation, but I feel bound to remark that the wmrd kiao signifies, 
as a general rule, ‘ crossing, exchange, mingling,’ and that the expression ‘ situated at the 
erossing (or intermingling) of the seas ’ is a very apt rendering of the geographical idea which 
Ptolemy adopted for the apheUrion. 

“ To find a sufficiently conspicuous promontory along the eastern coast, one has to travel 
as far as point Palmyras, w’hich marks the beginning of the Gangetic delta, situated in 20° 44' 
40" N. and 87° 2' E, to the north of the mouth of the Mah^nadi. But Ptolemy locates the 
aphei^rion well to the south of the latter river, which he styles the Manadas, half-way between 
its mouth and the mouth of the Maisolos, by which latter term he signifies both the God&vari 
and the Kistna. Moreover, the deflected current which, during the south-west monsoon, 
runs from the coast of India to the coast of Burma, lueaks away from the Indian coast in 
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approximately the 18th degree, in the vicinity of Chicacole and Kaliegapatam. Once more 
I repeat here the statement of Valentijn (1727), to which Yule drew attention (Proceed. Roy. 
Oeogr. Soc., 1882) :—" At the beginning of February, a little boat was sailing to Pegu with 
a cargo loaded at Masulipatam .... From this point it followed the coast as far as the 
18th degree North latitude, and there took to the open sea, in order to reach the opposite 
coast in about the 16th degree.” As late as the seventeenth century maps of India, as for 
example that of William Blaeu, continued to show a bold promontory and a sharp bend of 
the coast, precisely accordmg Avith Ptolemy's views, between the ports of Masulipatam and 
Bimlipatam (to the north of Vizagapatam in 17° 53' 15" N. and 83’ 29' 50" E.) 

“■ In conclusion, it would be scarcely wise to interpret Ptolemy’s data for the whole of 
this localitj" too literally ; but the precision of his statements should not bhnd us to the real 
value of his information. He locates Paloura a little to the north of the aphetirion : Plinv, 
on the contrary, starting from the mouths of the Ganges, mentions first ” the promontory 
of the Calingae,” and secondly,—and therefore further to the south, ” the fortress of Danda- 
gula.” Thus Pliny places Dandagula within the country of “ Calinga ” ; Ptolemy ignores 
the name of Kaliuga, whether inland or coastal. Possibly we may recognise an echo 
of this famous name in the town of Kalliga, which Ptolemy, (LII, 1, 93) mentions among 
the inland cities of the Maisoloi. Pitundra, of which I shall speak hereafter, also figures in 
Ptolemy's list. I have already had occasion to remark the curious inversion whereby he 
transfers Tosali from Orissa to the territory of Pegu ; and I cannot help thinking that the 
whole of Orissa and a portion of the neighbouring countries have been subjected to a transfer 
of the same kind, in consequence probably of a confusion between the land-routes, running 
south by north, and the maritime routes, running west by east. 

“ Now that the name Dantakura is definitely proved to be a geographical designation 
analogous to or identical with Dantapura, one is hardly surprised to find the obscure word 
kura occurring in the name of the kingdom of Kuraka-rastra, which included the village of 
Bhukkukura granted by King Indravarman during his residence at Dantapura. The editor 
of the grant, ^Ir. Ramadas, expresses his surprise at meeting in it the term rdHra (kingdom), 
in view of the fact that the provinces of Kaliiiga are elsewhere termed visaya. Possibly 
• the kingdom Kuraka ’ or ‘ kingdom of Kura,’ was an ancient expression, consecrated by 
long usage, signifying the territory adjacent to the capital Dantapura. 

“• This curious word kura, which seems to be used alternatively with the Sanskrit pura 
to designate, in combination with darila, the capital of Kaliiiga, recalls by analogy the final 
syllables of the name of the town which Ptolemy writes Hippokoura (VII, 1, 83). Hippokoura 
is situated in the southern portion of Ariakc, to the south of Paithana (Paithan on the Goda¬ 
vari) and Tagara (Ter in Naldrug), and to the north of Banaonasei (Banavasi in Jlysore). 
Like Dantakura, Hippokoura is a royal capital; it is basihim Baleokourou , ‘ the royal 
residence of Baleokouros ’. The name of the king also appears to embody the element kiira 
Baleokouros is without doubt an approximate transliteration of the my.sterious Vilivayakura 
—a word which appears, coupled with the name of Satakarni Vasisthiputra and S4takarni 
Gautamiputra, on a peculiar type of coin, differing from the usual coinage of these two kings 
and found only in the southern part of the Maratha country, or more precisely in the Kolhapiir 
State, an area which in situation corresponds very closely with the directions given by 
Ptolemy for Hippokoura. As to the title Vilivayakura, I can only repeat what Mr Rapson 
writes in his excellent Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra dynasty, 1908 : No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the forms Vijivayakura and Sivalakura ” Sivalakuia 
which is coupled in the same way with the name of King Madhariputra, also contains this 
element kura. 

” The name Hippokoura reappears, in the Tables of Ptolemy (VII, 2 6) as the name of 
a pr.rt situated in the immediate vicinity, and a little southward, of Simu’lla ’(Chaul, 23 miles 
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south of Bombay). The Periplus makes no mention of it. Since this second Hippokoura 
is located by Ptolemy on the coast of Ariake, which he distinguishes by the name of Ariake 
Sadinon, one may well ask whether we are not here dealing with the original Hippokoura, 
transferred to the seashore from its proper location by an erroneous interpretation of routes. 

“ One is tempted to identify the final in Hippokoura with fcowrai, which appears like 
a plural termination in the name Sosikourai (VII, 1,10). S6sikourai is unquestionably identical 
with Tuticorin ; and kourai is clearly the equivalent of the Tamil word kudi, signifying 
‘ place of habitations, town ’ (see the quotations s. v. Tuticorin in Yule and Burnell’s Hobson- 
Jobson). On the other hand the identification of kura \vith kourai is open to serious doubt. 

“ Whatever the meaning of the term kura may be, the identity of Paloura with Dantapura 
seems definitely established. Thus Pliny and Ptolemy provide new data in the geography 
of Ancient India, enabling us to identify the site of a great city of antiquity. The alternative 
use of the words Paloura-Dantapura shows also that in the age of Ptolemy the Dravidian 
language shared the territory of KaUhga with Aryan forms of speech. In these days also, 
Chicacole, Kalingapatam, and the Palakonda taluka are in the Telugu-speaking region ; the 
boundary between the Aryan and Dravidian tongues lies plainly more to the north, about 
half-way between Qiicacole and Ganjam (ef. Linguistic Survey, IV, 577). ” 

BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Kaveri, the Maukhabis and the Sangam age, 

byT. G. ARAVASiTJTHAN.Universityof Madras, 1925. 

I am not sxjrprised that this thesis won the San- 
kara-Parvati Prize of the Madras University for 
1924, as in 122 pp. of rather small print it contains 
enough historical research to keep a student busy 
for a month in order to assimilate it. Mr. Arava- 
muthan has sat down to his work with all the de¬ 
tachment of a lawyer asked to give his opinion on the 
evidence laid before him, only in this case he has 
collected the evidence himself. The result is an 
investigation which is altogether admirable. 

The book investigates in a wonderfully detailed 
examination certain statements of the Tamil Sahgam 
as to invasions of North India by Tamil kings. One 
has often heard of the invasions of South India by 
the kings from the North, but here we have a 
story of reverse statement, of which there has been 
practically no investigation. The thesis goes, how¬ 
ever, much further. It attempts to fix the dates 
of these invasions and hence of the Saiigam, follow¬ 
ing up this attempt by an essay on the Kaveri 
“an excursus into a subject hitherto untouched,’’ 
and another on the Maukharis of Magadha. 

In his preface Mr. Aravamuthan draws attention 
to four footnotes on p. iv; (o) the probability of 
Adityasena, the later Gupta having invaded the 
Chola country : (6) an identification of a temple in 
Malwa as probably one built by the Malwa kings in 
honour of the Tamil goddess ‘ Our Lady of Chastity 
(c) an explanation of the origin of the names Sata- 
karni and Satavahana : [d) a theory that the KavSri ! 
might have changed its course some miles to the | 
west of Kumbhakonam.’’ I have quoted the preface 
here in full, as my own attention in the course of } 
the perusal of the book was forcibly drawn thereto. | 

Enough has been said above to show the extra- | 
ordinary interest and value of this work as to an- j 


cient Indian history, but space forbids my following 
Mr. Aravamuthan in his many arguments. The 
general result, as I read it, is that the ^angam writers 
refer to three Tamil kings having invaded Northern 
India as far as the Himalayas—Karikalap, ^hgu- 
ttuvan, and the latter’s father, Imayavarambap. 
The dates of them all are within 23 years of each 
other and they had for prot4g4s some of the ^angam 
authors. So if their dates can be fixed, that of the 
Sangam is also fixed. Assuming then that the 
Sangam statements as to these three kings are 
reliable, the step necessary to fix the dates of their 
expeditions is to find the period in which the 
countries between South India and the Himalayas 
were weak enough to admit of the Southern armies 
being able to penetrate as far eis the HimMayas. 

It wiU be perceived that the question is of great 
historical importance, as it fixes the date of the 
^hgam. But the first question to settle is the 
reliability of the statements of the Sangam authors 
as regards the expeditions of the three kings, Kari- 
kalap, Seiiguttuvan and Imayavarambap. Into 
this point Mr. Aravamuthan goes in the minutest 
manner, and his conclusion is that “ the historicity 
of the invasions’’ of the three kings “is indisputa¬ 
ble.” As to the corollary of the date of these inva¬ 
sions, Mr. Aravamuthan considers that" in the general 
state of our knowledge of Indian history we might bo 
stde in fixing the close of the third century a.d. as the 
lower limit.” That then is a date for the Sangam. 
The reader will perceive that for all his care in 
research Mr. Aravamuthan is still most cautious. 

Karikalan, the greatest of the early Cholas, 
among other things, built flood-brmks for the 
Kaveri. This has remained as his chief achieve¬ 
ment in the popular mind. Among those who had 
to help in the great work was a feudatory king 
named Mukari. He was not a Tamil and Mr. 
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Aravamuthan suggests that he was a Maukhari of 
Magadha. This sets him on a special enquiry, in¬ 
cluding a valuable review of North Indian history 
from B.c. 320 to a.d. 650. It also leads him to an 
examination of the history of the Kaveri with re¬ 
ference to Blukari as a possible place name, and he 
decides that “ Mukari ” cannot be one. Mr. Ara¬ 
vamuthan then goes into the obscure historj' of the 
Maukhari clan of Magadha and their possessions,with 
the patience that distinguishes the rest of his work. 

The above isthe veriest outline of the substance of 
this extraordinarily full book, and I now turn to 
notice some of the notes. First, there is an exceed, 
ingly ingenious footnote to p. 31 to show that 
Adityasena, the Later Gupta, invaded the Chola 
kingdom in a.d. 074 with Vikramaditya I, the 
Western Chalukya. This note is well worth study. 
Another note equally worth attention is one (p. 41) 
on a suggestion that the cult of Pattini-Devi, ‘ Our 
Lady of Chastity ’ spread to Eastern Malwa. Then 
there is a well thought out note on the names 
batavahana and ^atakarrii as those respectively of a 
race and its kings, both meaning possibly “a hundred 
ships”—a new equivalence for them. To these must 
be added the whole story of the Kaveri River 
and its changes, which is admirably told. In read¬ 
ing this, sight should not be lost of the long foot¬ 
note on pp. 118-122 on Palaikaveri and Palaiyaru. 

So far Mr. Aravamuthan has himself drawn at¬ 
tention to his notes, but I would add one or two 
more on my own account. On p. 28 there is an 
identification of Vajra as a kingdom mentioned 
Ijeside Magadha and Avanti. As to the latter there 
is no difficulty, but Vajra presents many, though it 
may fairly be accepted now as having extended from 
the banks of the Son in a south-easterly direction 
to the Bay of Bengal, so that it touched the sea 
and skirted the Son. 

At pp. 101-102 is a remarkable suggestion which 
1 merely quote in full in order to draw attention 
to it. It gives a probable origin of Harsha’s great¬ 
ness : “The possibility of the Maukharis having 
been able to control all these territories during a 
period when the Vardhanas of Thanesar are not 
known to have been very powerful, and the circum¬ 
stance that the Vardhana line comes to the fore¬ 
front on the extinction of the Maukhari dynasty, 
suggests a rather startling conclusion in respect of 
the origins of Harsha’s greatness. If the Maukharis 
had before Grahavarman’s days extended their 
power over the major portion of North India, if 
before Harsha the Vardhanas of Thanesar were in¬ 
conspicuous rulers—which there is no reason to 
doubt—and if Harsha ostensibly placed Graha- 
varman s widow, Rajya-Sri, on the throne and him¬ 
self professed to be only a ‘ Kumara ’, we have 
adequate basis for a belief that Harsha came into 
an empire by stepping dexterously into the shoes 
of the Maukharis.” 


With these inadequate reniarks I close my obser¬ 
vations on one of the fullest books on history that 
it has been my fortune to peruse. I should add 
these there is an excellent index for which scholars 
will no doubt be grateful. 

R. C. Temple. 

I 


PAMiscsAKavAXA-WAaTPiKA, vollstaixdig verdeut- 
scht von Johannes Hebtel. 1923, Verlag : 
H. Hoessel, Leipzig. 

The booklet under review is the sixth volumeof 
a well-known German series Indiscke Erzdhler. 
The former volumes of this series contained transla¬ 
tions from Sanskrit, but this one is from Old- 
Gujarati, a novelty inasmuch as it is the first 
complete attempt of the kind. The original text 
was edited by the same learned scholar in 1922 
(Markert and Betters, Leipzig. The book can 
also bo had of Harshachand Bhurabhai, Benares) 
and its contents have been made known to the 
public by him still earlier, in 1914, in his well known 
work on the History and Spread oj the PaAcatantra. 
The chief interest of the book lies in the fact of 
its being quite popular. The stories have been 
taken, as Hortel has shown, not only from the 
Pancatantra but also from other sources. They 
depict the actual conditions of Indian life 
among common classes. Again the style is not at 
all learned, but very simple : just one suited to 
the people. And the translator has tried to imitate 
it in his German. It goes without saying that it 
is very difficult to edit and translate a text written 
in an imknown language, especially when the MS. 
is full of mistakes and when the words are not 
separated therein. Mistakes in the edition due to 
haste have been corrected in the translation. Some 
of them have been noted in the second appendix 
of this work, and the careful reader will find tliat 
others too have been silently corrected. It is no 
wonder therefore if the writer of these linos suggests 
some corrections elsewhere. Numerous footnotes 
deal with grammatical and exegetical points. The 
introduction touches upon the author and the 
language of the text, the latter subject being 
continued in the first appendix with detailed 
j discussion upon some words. The whole book 
I gives a fair idea of manners and customs, beliefs 
j and superstitions of India not very old, and some 
j pieces arc really charming as stories. Thus it is 
, both interesting and instructive. Its importance 
to the students of tho Old-Gujarati language cannot 
I be too much emphasized. Prof. Hertel has 
! prepared grammatical and glossarial studies on this 
and other old Gujariti works. Their publication 
■ should no longer be delayed, and we hope that the 

' learned author will soon find time for it. 

1 

i J. C. Tavadia. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CAREER OF GURU HARGOVIND. 

By INDUBHUSAN BANERJEE. M.A., P.R.S. 

{Continued from page 71.) 

III. Hargovind at Kiratpur. 

The battle of Kartarpur is said to have been fought in 163‘^ and as Hargovind im¬ 
mediately withdrew to Bhagwara and thence in haste to Kiratpur, he might have reached 
the latter place in the very same year.^^ The Sikhs state that the city of Kiratpur had 
been founded by Baba Gurditta, the eldest son of Hargovind, and that it was named 
Kiratpur, because “ God’s praises [Kirat) were ever to be sung there.” Hargovind now 
made it his permanent residence and appears to have lived here till his death in 1646. 

We do not know much about Hargovind’s life at Kiratpur. It seems that he eagerly 
availed himself of the peace and tranquillity that the secure retreat offered, and which he so 
much needed after the trials and anxieties of his previous adventures. But it is said that even 
here in his retirement he could not entirely avoid military operations. Two of his exploits 
are mentioned. The first was an “ expedition to Nanakmata in the Tarai near Naini Tal, 
whose fa<pr Almast, the Udasi, complained that he had been expelled from his shrine by the 
Jogis, who had also burnt the pipal tree, under which Guru Nanak had held debate with the 
followers of Gorak Nath.” Hargovind had absolutely no difficulty in rescuing the shrine 
and putting Almast in possession of it. The Guru remained there for some time and “ busied 
himself with the organization of a methodical Sikh service under the guidance of Almast”. 
Since then ‘ the place has borne the undisturbed name of Nanakmata, and remained in the 
possession of Udasi Sikhs.It is to be noticed, however, that both Macauhffe®® and Gyan 
Singh®® place this event much earlier, the former even before Hargovind’s first open breach 
with the Moghul Government, and that it was after all a very tame affair which we cannot 
certainly count among the military exploits of Hargovind. Secondly, the Guru is said to 

84 We need not enter into any chronological discussion with regard to the second period of Hargovind’s 
career. It seems that the Sikh records can perhaps be safely followed. Hostilities commenced immediately 
after the accession of Shah Jahan, and the battle of Amritsar wasfought.as the Sikhs state, in 1628 or in 
1629. Hargovind retired to Kartarpur and then to Ruhela, forcibly took possession of it and defeated the 
small contingent sent by the Subahdar of Jullundhar. He, however, feared that a strongerarmy wouldsoon 
be sent against him and consequently retired to the wastes of Bhatinda. There he met the Imperialists, 
who were compelled to retire, andit does not seem improbable that this happened, as the Sikhs state, early 
in 1631. The Guru could not return to Kartarpur immediately, and the Panth PraJeath states (p. 117) that 
he remained in the hills for about 3 years and came down to Kartarpur in 1634. Hostility seem to 
have broken out immediately and the Guru thought it prudent to retire to Kartarpur the very same year. 
There seems nothing impossible in the above account, and the Sikh records cannot possibly be more than a 
year or two oS the mark. 

»5 MacauliSe, The Sikh Religion, vol. IV, pp. 140-142. 

98 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. I, p. 684. It is said that ‘ this or another Almast had 
been deputed by this, the sixth Guru, to Shujatpur near Dacca and had there founded a sangat. This sangat 
at Shujatpur was called after Natha Sahib, third in succession to this Almast.’ It is significant that 
“ the inscription on a stone in the well of this sangat commemorates the name of the original founder and 
his “Mother Lodge” of Nanakmata. This new sangat was not named Nanakmata, but it was under the 
Lodge atNanakmata in Naini Tal, andits priests were appointed or removed by the head at that place.” 
(Gurbaksh Singh’s Sikh Relics in Eastern Bengal, Dacca Review, 1916, p. 228.) In Macauliffe it is stated 
that Hargovind had sent Bidhi Chanel to some untraceable island in the Bay of Bengal. (Vol. IV, p. 216.) 
Sikh activities outside of the Punjab in or about this time are clearly established in the valuable paper of 
Gurbaksh Singh already referred to. (Dacca Review, 1915, 1916.) Mohsun Fani also states that Har¬ 
govind had sent a Sikh named Sadah to bring horses from Balkh (Dabistan, vol., p. 284). 

97 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 50-54. 9i The Sikh Religion. 

99 Panth Prakash, p. 116. 
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have joined forces with Raja Tarachand and helped him to defeat the Nawab of Rupar in 
1642.100 Mr. Rose makes this statement on the authority of Khazan Singh, but we have 
not been able to trace the information in any reliable authority. 

It is again claimed by the Sikhs that Hargovind acquired a very great influence ovep" the 
Hill Rajas, many of whom are said to have been converted to Sikhism. It is stated that in 
th<'day.sof Amar Has the Raja of Haripur had accepted Sikhism,ioi and that the hill Rajas 
of Kulu, Suket, Haripur and Chamba visited Guru Arjan and became his followers, as the Raja 
of I.Lindi had previously done.102 Guru Hargovind is said to have converted the Rajas of 
Kangra and Philibit,io3 so that when he retired to Kiratpur, the hold of Sikhism over the 
liill tracts seems to liavo been clearly established. It appears that Mohsun Fani also says 
the same thing. In this connection he narrates a very interesting story. The inhabitants 
of tlie country of Raja Tarachand worshipped idols, and on the summit of a fortified mountain 
they raised an image of Xarayana, whither Rajas and other eminent persons made pilgrimages. 
Wfieii Hargovind wont to that place, a Sikh named Bhairo entered the temple and struck off 
th:- ’rose of the idol. The Rijas complained to the Guru, but Bhairo denied the deed. The 
servants of the Rajas, however, declared that they positively knew the man. Bhairo replied ; 

0 Rajas, ask you the god ; if he tells my name, kill me.” The Rajas said : You block¬ 
head 1 how shall the god .speak ?” Bhairo laughed and answered ; Now it is clear who is 
the blockhead ; if the god cannot defend his head nor point out the man who struck him, 
wli.it benefit do you expect from him, and why do you venerate his strength ?” Bhairo’s 
answer is said to have had tremendous influence, and Moshun Fani says that ‘ from this time 
the disciples of the Guru increased considerably, and in this mountainous coimtry, as far 
as the frontiers of Thibet and Khota, the name of Musalman was not heard. Subsequent 
ev.-nt-;, however, clearly prove that Sikhism never succeeded in making any headway in the 
hills, and that the Hill Rajas remained to the last the most implacable enemies of Guru Govind 
and hi.s cause. The Kangra Hills have always been the greatest stronghold of Hinduism, 
and throughout this tract the ascendency of a type of Rajput society is well-marked.'®® Poli¬ 
tical privilege, social exclusiv'eness and tribal pride, all combined to induce the Hill Rajas to 
prc-Aiit a united front against Sikhism, and Govind’s mission in the hills proved a conspi¬ 
cuous failure. It is thus evident that even if there had been a movement in favour of Sikhism 
during the days of Hargovind, it was only temporary. It seems, however, that Hargovind 
lived in friendly relations with the Hill Rajas ; and that he had gained a considerable re¬ 
putation, is proved by the fact that Perah Kaivan, Yazdanian, was moved by the name of 
the Guru and came to pay him a visit.'®* 

We would now close the account of Hargo\dnd by referring to a very notable affair con¬ 
nected with his death. Mohsun Fani says that when Hargovind’s body was put upon the 
pyre and the fire rose up inhigh flame.s, a Rajput named Raja Ram precipitated himself into 
the fire and expired. Raja Ram was followed by a Jat, who was in the service of Hargovind’s 
son-in-law. And many other Sikhs would havefollowed Raja Ram’s example, if Har Rai had 
not forbidden it.'®' This shows how very devotedly Hargovind’s followers were attached 
to him, and explains, to some extent, his successes against heavy odds. 


•CO Khazja .Siiicli. p. l.'js, 

'"2 Ihl'l., vol. Ill, p. 70. 

vol. II, p. 270. 
I®*' Dabislan, vqI. II, p, 280. 


ilataiilillf', ibtrl., vol. II, p. (12 ; Naranc, ibid., p. 26. 
'03 Plinth Prnhad,. 

lO" Olossan) of Punjab Tnbf.s and Castes, vol. I, pp. 6, 6 
10 ' Ibid. 
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VYAGHRA, THE UCHCHAKALPA. 

By Phof. G. JOUVEAU DUBREUIL. 

Tanslated from the Fbench by Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. 

A NEW inscription, discovered in 1919 at Ganj in the Ajaigarh State of Bundelkhaiid 
was published in the Epigraphia Indica (vol. XVII, p. 12) in January 1925. It is a short 
inscription :—“ Vy&ghradeva, who meditates on the feet of the IVIah&r&ja, the illustrious 
Prithivishena, of the family of the Vakitakas, has made this, for the sake of the religious 
merit of his parents.” 

On this statement the following questions arise :—Who was this VyftghradSva ? Who 
was Prithivisheija the V&k&taka ? What is the date of the inscription ? These questions 
are answered in an uncertain manner in the article in the Epigraphia Indica. My own opinion 
is, however, that, on the contrary, we have here, despite the incertitude of Central Indian 
history, an instance of quite clear precision. 

Fleet {Ind. Ant., vol. XIX, 1890, p. 227} has affirmed that the Uchchakalpas employed 
the Trikflta Era. In my opinion this is incorrect, and my own idea is that the inscriptions 
of the Uchchakalpas are dated in the Gupta Era. About the year a.d. 511, there were in 
this part of Central India two neighbouring kingdoms, and to make their boundaries clear 
their respective kings set up at Bhumar& a boundary pillar {Gupta Insc., p. 111). As-suming 
that these kings were using the Gupta Era, it is easy to determine their date. One of the 
two, Hastin of the ParivrUjaka family, was a feudatory of the Guptas, and his inscriptions 
{Gupta Insc., pp. 95, 102, 107, 114) prove that he was reigning in a.d. 475, 482 and 511. The 
other, SarvanS,tha of the Uchchakalpa family, is mentioned in the inscriptions at Bhumar4, 
and of him we have three inscriptions {Gupta Insc., pp. 126, 133 and 136), which are dated 
in the years a.d. 512, 516, 533. This Sarvan&tha was the son of a king called Jayanatha 
(a.d. 493 and 496 G. Inscrip., pp. 118 and 122), and grandson of a Vy&ghra. The date 
at which this Vyaghra was reigning can be determined approximately. In fact, his son 
was reigning in a.d. 493 and 496. He himself was therefore reigning about a.d. 475. His 
son’s inscriptions have been found (at K4ritalli and Khoh) in the Nagaudh State of 
Baghalkha^d and near Mudwara in the Jabalpur District of the Central Provinces. In 
that region we find the Vyaghra kingdom, and it is precisely in the same region that 
the Inscription of Ganj has been discovered, telling us that Vy&ghra was the vassal of 
Prithivishena the Vakataka. We cannot but conclude that about the year a.d. 475—that 
is to say, during the reign of Vyaghra, the Uchchakalpa, there was reigning a Vakataka 
called Prithivishe^ia, 

In my work The Ancient History of the Deccan I have attributed approximately (p. 110) 
to the V&kataka Prithivishena II the date a.d. 475. In short, a chronology of the family 
can be thus made out :— 

Chandra-Gupta II (c. a.d. 375—415). 

Queen Prabhdvati 

wife of Rudrasena II and regent during the minority 
of his son Pravarasepa (see JRA8., Jan. 1924, p. 95). 

Pravarasepa II (c. first half of 5th century). 

Narendrasena (c. a.d. 450). 

I 

Prithivishena II (c. a.d. 475). 

Also about A.D. 475 there was reigning at Ganj and Nachnk {Giipta hue., p. 234) in 
Bundelkhapd a powerful sovereign, Prithivishena the Vakataka. His vassal was the 
Uchchakalpa kmg Vyaghra. 
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aiARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INT)IA. 

From the Collection made by the late Dr. W, CROOKE, O.I.E., D.O.L., F.B.A. 

{Continued from 'page 8S.) 

III. 

Some Marriage Songs of the Khattrfs. 

This is an incomplete set of six songs recorded by Prabhu Dayal and Beni M4dhav, 
both Khattrts of the Town School, Itawa. 

1. Aj ki ratiyan—To-night. 

This is a song to the bridegroom as a small child. 

Text. 

Hariale Banna, aJ ki ratiyaii, khel le lo lasiyaii. 

Chira tumhara khub bana, 

Baime, aj ki ratijAh. 

Khalgih sambh&raiii sab sakhiyaii. 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah. 

Baga tumhara khub bang, 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah. 

Patuka tumhara khub bana, 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah 

Jhalar samharahi sab sakhiyah, 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah. 

Moti tumhari khub bani, 

Banne, flj ki ratiydh. 

Larya samharaiii sab sakhiyah, 

Banne, Sj ki ratiySn. 

Pahunchi tumhari khub bani, 

Banne, &j ki ratiyhh. 

Phundan sambharaih sub sakhiyah, 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah. 

Moj a tumhara khub bana, 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah, 

Juta pahnawaih sab sakhiyah, 

Banne, aj ki ratiyah. 

Translation. 

Green^' Bridegroom, to-night let us play a game. 

Your turban is well made. 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your company^^ is supporting the kalangt, 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your cloak is well made. 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your girdle is well made. 

Bridegroom to-niglit. 

Your company snpport.s the fringe, 

Bridegroom to-night. 


31 Young, Ijrighc. 


■12 Saktii, ii ;i fimale |■•onlp;lnlon, 
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Your pearls are well put on, 

Bridegroom to night. 

Your company is supporting the strings of pearls, 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your wristlet is well made. 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your company is supporting its flowers®^ ^ 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your socks are well made, 

Bridegroom to-night. 

Your company puts on your shoes for you. 

Bridegroom to-night. 

2. Manohar Samvard—O swarthy charmer. 

Text. 

Tir dhanuhiy&n b&iis ki khelaiii ajab darbir, 

Manohar safiware. 

Turn nikro, kufiwar mere, bahare laghu n9.pat ubai dwar. 

Manohar saiiware. 

Thunthe kuiiwar nahiii pS.oii de dw4re bich, 

Manohar saiiware. 

Lala pag Pathani ati bani sir jhalar ko mor. 

Kan^ii kimdal ati bane sir chandan ki khori. 

Nain&ii surmi ati bane : bhar mukh chabhaiii pMx, 

Manohar s&iiware. 

Kumar ko patukft ati bano jhalar desk uj&r, 

Manohar saiiware. 

Kesariya jam4 ati bano takhtiii lagi iz&r. 

Manohar saiiware. 

Janhgiaii suthan ati bani pindurpan kachnar, 

Manohar saiiware. 

Payaii kanora ati bano ; angiithaii chari majith. . 

Hath chakar mundra : tirwaii kanchan dor, 

Manohar saiiware. 

Translation. 

With bow and arrow of bamboo plays wonderfully in the darbdr, 

The swarthy charmer. 

Go out, my prince, your younger brother is tired of waiting at the door, 

0 swarthy charmer. 

The graceless prince steps not out of the door, 

0 swarthy charmer. 

The red turban is Path4n-like and the twist of the fringe is beautiful. 

Beautiful the rings in his cars and th? sandal marks on his forehead. 

Beautiful the antimony in his eyes, and he chews the betel in his mouth, 

0 swarthy charmer. 

Beautiful the girdle at his waist, with the fringe that depopulates the country34, 
0 swarthy charmer. 


33 I'he jihundan is a small ball of thread like a flower fastened on to the wristlet. 

34 l.e., the people will leave hearth and house to look at it closely. 
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The saffron garment is well made with bands*® attached in places, 

0 swarthy charmer. 

The trowsers on his legs are well made and round the waist he is green*®, 

0 swarthy charmer. 

On his feet he wears a fcaword*^, and black rings on his thumbs. 

On his hands are large rings and golden strings are attached to his arrows, 

O swarthy charmer. 

3. Naiksara Baighan Birula Halai—As Baighans Tremble. 

Text. 

NaiksArh baighan birula h&lai aur mag dolai ari e juginasang l&g§^re. 

Chir l&gi suhag pathaiho : kalgi lagi, piyare : jamain lagi sahS.g pathaihoii. 

Bindu lagi piyare moje lagi suhag pathaihoh. 

Jal bharat hindor hinder rasari resham ki. 

Resham rasariyah jabhiki lagaiii jabsone gharal na ho. 

Sone gharalw4 jab niko lagai jab moti lajuriy& hoya. 

Moti lejuriyS, jab niki lagai patali si dhaniy&h honya. 

Tramlation. 

The two breasts tremble like baighans when in company with the girl. 

A turban to the bridegroom shall I send, furnished with kalangi, my dear ; and 
auspicious things** to the bridegroom shall I send. 

Things furnished \vith bindv, my dear, with pearls to the bridegroom shall I send. 
She draws water (from the well) with a silken rope moving it again and again*®. 
Beautiful is the rope of silk when the pitcher is of gold. 

Beautiful is the golden pitcher when the rope is studded with pearls. 

Beautiful is the slender maiden when the rope is studded uith pearls. 

4. VidyS Jaipdr k! Mahdrdj—The Wisdom of The Mahardjd of Jaipur^o. 

Text. 

Vldyfl, Jaipur kH Mahar&j : vidy& Jaipur ki. 

Aisa koi hai jo mujhe khan^ khilawai; 

Khan4 balbarchi ka Maharaj: khan^ babarchi k& ? 

Ais§, koi hai jo mujhe birft khilawai; 

Bir4 Mahobe kS, Maharaj; bira Mahobe ka ? 

Aisa koi hai jo mujhe sejujah salawai; 

Maharaj, sejiySh amiroh ki! Vidya .Jaipur ki! 


Translation. 

The learning of the Mahar&ja of Jaipur, the learning of Jaipur ! 
Is there any one who give me a dinner ; 

A diimer from the Maharftjfl’s cook, a dinner from the cook ? 

Is there any one who can give me the betel of the Maharaja ; 
Betel of the Maharaja of Mahoba, betel of Mahoba.^i 
I.S there any one who can put me to sleep on a bed ; 

Maharaja the bed of the noble ! The learning of Jaipur ! 


*s These bands are called awjarM band. Wears r. green garment. 

*5 Some kind of ornament. 38 Such a" rnr'i. 

*9 In order to displace the ■'Cum on the water . i.r , skdfullv. 

‘0 The astronomical achievements of Mahftraj.i .Jai-^mah of Jaipur have won hi 
in North Indian villages as a *' wi-'e man.” 

This refers to another story altogether,—the Legend of Alhi and Cdal. 


m much mythical fame 
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5. Siya Bar Kais^ SalonS—^How charming is the Bridegroom. 

Text. 

Shy4m siya bar kaisft salon4. 

Sits, kd. bar kaisa salon&. 

Mor mukat makarakrit: kundal tame rekh lagai kajare ki. 

ShyS.m siyS, bar kaisa salonft. 

Jiyara mor4 dag mag dolat koi sakhi in pardalai na bona. 

Balih^ri yah mukatw41e ki. Akhir mohhih tumhare sang jana. 

Dekho : siya bar kais§, salon4. 

Translation. 

How charming is the swarthy bridegroom ! 

How charming is the bridegroom of Sit4 ! 

His peacock crown has the form of a spider ; a streak of lamp-black has found 
its way into it. 

I am uneasy lest some woman may charm him as he walks in the street. 

I am a sacrifice to the wearer of the crown. In the end I must go with thee. 

See, how charming is the bridegroom ! 

6. Zolmi Nainh Kahah Lejdhn—Where shall I take these tyrannous eyes. 

Text. 

Maharaj, e zulmi nain4 kahan lejaun ? 

Ram maike rahan nahiii p&uu : sasure 4iin, dewar lalchai. 

Ram, e zulmi naina kahah lejaun ? 

Ale dharuh bilaia lap kai: chappar par dharuh, chilh mandrayfi,. 

R4m, e zulmi nain4 kah4n lej&uh 1 

Translation. 

Mah&r4j, where shall I take these tyrannous eyes ? 

If I go to R4m’s house, I may not stay : if to my father’s, my husband’s 
younger brother covets them. 

R4m, where shall I take these tyrannous eyes 1 

If I put them on the shelf, the cat seizes them : if on the roof, the kite hovers 
over them. 

Ram, where shall I take these tyrannoirs eyes 1 

(To he continued.) 


12 The term salona moans salty, full of salt, and is used to express special charm in a man or woman. 

Allusion here to the story of SitA and Rama. 

11 The circular crown of the bridegroom is called makra, a .“pider. 

*0 Figuratively for my mother's house.” 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON DECCAN VILLAGE LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By a EDWARDES, C.S.I., O.V.O. 

Mr. Surendranath Sen in his Administrative System oj the Mardthds has referred more 
than once to a volume of selections from the diary of the Raja of Satara, which was 
prepared by Rao Bahadur Ganesh Chimnaji Vad in 1902. The Volume contains a variety 
of information relating to political, military, revenue, judicial and social affairs during the 
reign of Sivaji II, otherwise loiown as Shahu, who ascended the Maratha throne of Satara in 
1708 and died in 1749. Some of the entries in the official record of his administration throw 
an interesting side-light on the manners and customs of the age, and indicate the extent to 
which old religious rites and superstitions figured in the routine administration of the auto¬ 
nomous village-communities of Maharashtra. 

The Patel and the Pafelki watan. naturally occupy a prominent place in the record. The 
Patel’s responsibilities as head of the village-community were far from trivial, but he receiv-ed 
in return for his services various rights and perquisites of sufficient value to render the watan 
worth retention and preservation at all costs. Thus, for example, in the case where the 
Patel of a village in the Subha of Khujaste Baniyad (i.e., AurangabM) sold a half-share of 
his watan, the vendee acquired, inter alia, a right ot precedence (a) in the presentation of a 
ritual cake at the Holi, (6) in the annual processions in honour of Ganesa and Gauri; (c) in 
the matter of the kaiaharid or kadakanen, which signifies prim.arily a circular piece of paper, 
cut into indentations, suspended above an idol on the Navardfra and similar occasions, and 
secondarily, a thin oil-fried cake made in the same shape ; ((7) at the annual Pola procession, 
the Pola being a l)ull dedicated to the gods, which was marked with a trident and discus 
and permitted to wander at large. He also acquired a prior claim to the decoration of his 
house with festoons of flowers by the Mang and with red-ochre by the Mah4r, and to the 
supply of water by the village Kolf, who figures among the Bard Alule in Grant Duff’s list of 
hereditary village-servants as the recognized water-carrier of the village. As against the 
vendee of the half-share, the watandar Pfltel retained a prior right to the paper kite presented 
by the village Gurav, to the performances of the village-musicians at the Dasahra, to tildpidd 
or the anointing with sandal and the pre.sentation of leaves at public ceremonies, to the 
worship of the apta (Bauhinia lomentosa) at the Dasahra and the worship of the tuUi, to 
Harijdgara or the vigil kept on lunar days in honour of Vishnu, and to precedence in the 
annual Sirdlset procession, SirdUet being a Icgendai’y corn-chandler who became king for a 
short time, and an earthen image of whom is worshipped, carried in procession, and thrown 
into a well or tank. He also retained the prior claim to receive a bundle of fuel from the 
village IMah^r. 

In cases of dispute about village-boundaries the Patel Idled an important role, as for 
example in 1744, when, other evidence having failed to establish the facts, the panchdyat 
asked the Patel to put a cow’s hide over his head and, so adorned, to walk step by step over 
the real boundary of the village. The Patel did so, and was then kept under close 
watch for fifteen nights. As nothing untoward or harmful happened to him during this 
probationary period, the panchdyat declared that he had indicated truthfully the cours# of 
the village-boundary, and formally confirmed it. The idea underlying this procedure is that 
the Patel, by putting the hide over his head and shoulders, becomes imbued with the divine 
influence of the sacred animal and must therefore sjjeak the truth. If, by chance, he is so 
sinful as tcj do the uppo.site, the outraged divinity will vi.sit him with various pains and penal¬ 
ties during tl;e ne.xt ten or fifteen days, and on this aceoiml he has to be kept for that period 
in a kind of social quarantine. In Mysore the procedure in boundary-disputes was slightly 
different. There, according to Thurston, the kuluoddi, an inferior village servant of the 
Holeya tribe, corresponding to the MahSr in the Deccan, had to carry on his head a ball of 
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earth, with some water in the centre, and march along the boundary-line. If, wilfully or 
even by accident, he went beyond the true boundary, it was believed that the ball of earth 
would fall to pieces, and that the kuluvddi himself would die in a fortnight and his house 
become a ruin. Here, as in the Deccan case, the Holeya, by acting falsely, incurs the wrath 
of the village-goddess, of whose divine presence the ball of earth, scraped up in the village, is 
the outward symbol. 

We find the Mahar of the Deccan filling the role of arbiter, like the Mysorean Holeya. in 
respect of a dispute about the P&telki watan of a village m the Poona pargana in 1741-42. As 
the usual official inquiry failed to show which of the two claimants had the right to officiate as 
Patel, the Deshmukh and the Deshpande were instructed to take the parties to the confluence 
of the Krishna and Venya rivers and there come to a decision with the help of a village Mahar. 
On arrival at the Sangam, the two claimants were made to enter the water, while their caste- 
fellows bathed and lined the banks. The Mahar was then summoned ; and having likewise 
walked into the water, he seized one claimant by the right and the other by the left hand, de¬ 
claring that he whom he held by the right hand was the rightful owner of the watan. The 
parties were then allowed to come ashore, and a period of ten nights was fixed as a test of the 
correctness of the Mahar’s decision. The record shows that no harm befell the Mahir during 
that period, and the ruler therefore issued a final order and sanad in accordance with his 
statement. The confluences of rivers have always possessed great sanctity in India, and it 
was doubtless understood by all concerned, from the Raja dovii to the rdyat, that in this 
instance the deity of the confluence had given a decision through the voice of the Mahdr. 

The Mar4th§/ government ordered the adoption of a somewhat similar procedure in the 
matter of a disputed claim to the 8hete watan of Tasgaon in Miraj. The watan of Shete 
Mahi-jan or Shetepan, according to Mr. Sen, was usually granted as a reward to an enterpris¬ 
ing man for establishing a new suburb or market-town, and was supported and remune¬ 
rated by fixed contributions from the shop-keepers and retail-traders. In the particular 
case referred to, after various attempts, including an ordeal on the banks of the Krishna, 
had been made to decide the dispute, one of the parties again approached the R9-ja’s govern¬ 
ment, agreed to abide by the decision of the caste-people, and begged that an ordeal might 
again be held at the Krishna. The Deshmukh, the Deshpande, and the Baluta were therefore 
summoned and questioned ; and on their asserting that the rightful owner of the Shete watan 
was a certain Malkanna bin BS-lashet, the latter was sent to the river Krishna at Mahuli in 
charge of some government officials. There he and his rivals were made to stand in the 
water, and the caste-people were told to lead out of the water the one whom they considered 
to be the true Shete Mahajan. Their choice fell upon Malkanna, who, together with his 
supporters and relatives, was kept under guard at Mahuli for ten days. No ill befell them 
during the period, and Malkarma’s possession of the watan was, therefore, formally sanctioned. 

The record of Sh4hu Raja affords various glimpses into the criminal administration of 
the villages, and the part played therein by the Patel and others. A couple of she- 
buffaloes, which were stolen by Berads from a Silledar, resident in J^mb village, Khatav 
district, were traced to Katgup village, the Pafel of which agreed in writing to restore them 
to the P&tel of Jtlmb. Instead of doing so, the Katgup Patel tried to palm off one barren 
and one old buffalo on the complainant. The Mar&thA. government thereupon intervened 
and ordered him to fulfil his undertaking. The Berads, it may be mentioned, appear in 
the diary more than once as the prepetrators of thefts and robbery, and were clearly quite as 
troublesome in those days as they have been in more recent times. As was customary in the 
case of the R^raoshis in other parts of the Deccan, a certain number of Berads, in charge of 
their own ndiks or headmen, were loosely attached to the villages in the southern districts, 
and in return for certain perquisites were expected to abstain from crime in the particular 
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villages with which they were connected, and to act as trackers and thief-catchers in the case 
of criiuj committed by outsiders. Thus, when cattle were stolen in 1752 from a village in 
Wai, the Berads of the village, to which they were traced by the Patel and his watchmen, were 
called up and told to produce the culprit. They did .so, and the thief was ordered to restore 
the cattle on pain of forfeiting bis life. On another occasion a robbery took place in the 
house of an uncle of the Raja, who lived in a village entrusted for watch and ward purposes 
to a B“rad named Santal Rana. The latter was ordered at once to trace the theft and restore 
the stolen property, and then to present himseli at head-quarters (Satara), where doubtless 
he was called upon to explain his failure to forestall the robbery. In yet another case, when 
property was stolen from the residence of the custodian of government cattle at V&gholi, 
thirteen Berads—six from different forts and seven from different villages in Wai district 
—wore summoned to Satara and ordered to trace the theft. This system, which in fact, con¬ 
sisted in eiiqjloyiag hercdffary and professional crimmals as part of the machinery for the 
l^revention and detection of crime in rural areas, may have secured the recovery of a certain 
amount of stolen property, but was open to grave abuses and liable to degenerate rapidly 
in periods of disorder. Its defects are illustrated in the history of the Ramoshi Naik, Umaji, 
who headed the Ramoshi revolt in Poona and contiguous districts during the administration 
of Sir John Malcolm.i 

One of the points which strikes the reader of these records is the lightness of the punish¬ 
ment awarded for murder. A man who murdered the son of a weaver and stole his ornaments 
was ordered to pay a stun of Rs. 550, of which Rs. 350 were declared to be compensation for 
the murder and the remaining R.s. 200 were payable as a fine to tlic government. Two men 
who killed a government Karkfin in the course of a caste-dispute were placed in confiement 
at Satara, but were released on 2 Jayinent of a fine of Rs. 15,000 and permitted to carry on 
their usual business. On the other hand, when a ilaratha employed at Vandangad Fort dis¬ 
covered his mistress and her paramour together and killed them both, he was granted a free 
pardon and directed to undergo the necessary purification enjoined by Hindu lore. In thus 
lightly letting off the murderer, the Maratha government was perhai)s anticipating the doc¬ 
trine of grave and sudden provocation which is embodied in an imtiortant clause of the modern 
Indian Penal Code. The adulterer fared worse than the murderer, if one may judge by a 
curt entry of 1752-53 recording that a Owjlcari of Mahimangad Fort had been guilty of this 
offence, and was sentenced to be shot or thrown down a precipice. Women who miscon¬ 
ducted themselves in this way, as Mr. Sen informs us, were usually sentenced to i)enal 
servitude and slavery, though occasionally they managed to i^urehase their liberty by the 
loss of their noses or by 2 )a 3 meat of a fine. It seems probable that male adulterers also were 
usually let oil ’.\ ith something short of capital punishment. The severity of the fate awarded 
to the ■* Dun Juan ” of Mahimangad may possibly have been due to the fact that he was a 
7)iauvai-'i 'lUjd, of whom the Maratha authorities welcomed an opportunity to rid themsehms. 

Slavery was a recognised institution among the Marathas of the eighteenth century, as 
it was among the JIughals and among the English also at the same period. The diary men¬ 
tions a woman of Baramati, uho consented to become a slave, and having been valued at 
Rs. 12, was given to one Keshav Ballal 8abni.s in part j)ayment of his salary. Ten female 


1 It soons po.ssiblo that tho word “Bor.ad ” is loosely used in the Raja’s diary to signify “ R4moshi ”. 
The two tribes have affinities, but are generally regarded in the.so days as .separate social units, the former 
behig found in tho .South..ni Maratha country and the iladra. Presidency and the latter in the Deccan proper. 
The Berads or Bedars were historically more notorious then the Remoshis, and it seems possible that the 
writers of tho MarStha diaries used their name generically to eienii'y any tribe of professional and heredi¬ 
tary fortit-robbers and free-booters, whom it wa.s found advantageous to include in the rural police system, 
It is probable, for example, that tho “ Berads of War ” were actually Bamoshis. 
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slaves, belonging to a member of the R4ja’s family, had their heads anointed with oil at the 
time of their mistress’ death and were set free. The daughter of a female slave belonging to 
the P4telof Arle in W4i was given in marriage to a male slave of one Bahirji Dhipte. The 
Government reprimanded the Patel for iiermitting the girl’s marriage and summoned him to 
head'quarters. The lot of a slave under Mar/ltha rule, however, was by no means nnhappy : 
he or she, as the case might be, was usually weU treated, and was able on occasions to secure 
freedom. Mr. Sen quotes Jenkins’ report on the condition of slaves at Nagpur, which 
proves that their treatment was not dissimilar to that accorded to slaves under the rule of 
Islam. The average Moslem regarded his slave, “not as a persecuted and miserable chattel, 
but as a well-treated household dependent, whose life was full of possibilities.” Neither the 
Mughal nor the Maratha was guilty of the atrocious cruelties which characterised the Portu¬ 
guese treatment of slaves in the sixteenth century’; and it was perhaps no more than just 
retribution for their inhumanity, when the emperor Shah Jahan, in 1629, had the whole 
Portuguese population of Hugli sent as slaves to Agra. 

Just as at one time English children used to engage in mimic warfare between French 
and English, so the amusements of the village-children of Maharashtra seem sometimes to 
have been coloured by the political antagonism between Maratha and Mughal. One day 
in 1736 the boys of a village in Kardeset out to pasture their cattle in the jungle, and met the 
boys of a village in Chambhargonde, engaged in the same dutj'. To i>ass the time, the boys 
arranged a fight between themselves, the Karde contingent rejjresenting the Mughal forces, and 
the Ch4mbh4rgonde boys the Marithiis. The fight lasted for five days and ended in a victory 
for the latter, who pursued the routed “ Mughals ” through the jungle. In the course of the 
pursuit a barber’s .son in the Karde force fell down exhausted, and died a few days later. 
His mother complained to the Kizi at Ahmadnagar, who decided that the facts disclosed no 
evidence to sustain a charge of murder and issued a certificate to that effect. The woman, 
however, was not satisfied and bombarded one authority after another with her comifiaints, so 
that at last the P4tel of the village in ChAmbhargonde reported the ease to theR4jaof Satara 
and requested his orders. The Rdja concurred with the opinion of the KSzi, confirmed his 
decision, presented the P4tol of the Ch4mbh4rgonde village vith a robe of honour, and instruct¬ 
ed the Pitel of Karde village to inform the dead boy’s mother that her complaints must cease. 

Real affrays between adults were not unknown and sometimes had more serious results. 
In 1752 one Jagdale of Masur village, on his way to celebrate the marriage of a relative, halted 
at Eksal in Koregaoii. As the festival of Shiinga happened to be near, the villagers of Eksal 
demanded a present from the marriage-i)arty, which was refused. This led to an affray, in 
which .some of the villagers were seriously injured, and a Parit, belonging to Jagdale’s party, 
was killed. In fear of the consequences, presumably, the villagers completely evacuated 
their homes and absconded in a body. The Maratha government, on learning the facts, 
issued a kaiU to Jagdale and the villagers of the Pant Pratinidhi’s Jagir to repopulate Eksal. 

The Chambhargonde area of the .Ahmadnagar district, which is known nowadays as 
Srigonda, figures again in a case, which indicates Hindu-Muhammadan religious antipathy. 
The Chaugula of Jinti, a township in Chambhargonde, joined the JIaratha army and marched 
with it to Surat about 1720. There he was cajJtured by the Mughals and was kejjt prisoner 
in their camp for a year, thus tecomiug automatically polluted and an outcaste. Subse¬ 
quently he contrived to roach the army of BahAji Pandit PradhSn, on its homeward march 
from Delhi, and returned with it to the Deccan. Having related all the facts to his caste- 
fellow.s in Jinti, they decided to re-admit the Chaugula to his caste, and this decision was re¬ 
ported for sanction to the Raja of Satara by the Patels of several villages in Chambhargonde. 
The R4ja approved the decision, subject to the proviso that the Chaugula should first undergo 
the purification-ceroinonies enjoined by the SMstraif. 
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The diary proves that spells and witchcraft were not infrequently employed for the purpose 
of personal vengeance, despite the fact that the illaratha government regarded intercourse 
with the powers of darlmess as an offence, punishable by fine and imprisonment. We read of 
Garni Sonar of Satara invoking evil spirits against the houstdiold of Kusaji Jadhav, with the 
result that Kusaji’s wife was taken ill. Though, in the opmion of the villagers, Ganu’s mal¬ 
practices were clearly prov’ed, he took no steps to free the woman from the spirits’ influence. 
He was, therefore, fined Rs. 20 by the government and directed to cure the lady. As to 
whether he did so or not, the official diary is silent. One would like to know whether Kusaji’s 
wife actually recovered, and what haiiixmed to Ganu in the event of her death. In another 
case a servant in Vandangad Fort was charged -with bewitching one Tukoji Chorkhata, who 
suffered considerably in consequence. An official order was sent to the officers of the fort to 
inquire into the matter and communicate the truth or otherwise of the report. Here again 
the diary gives no information as to the upshot of the enquiry and the ultimate fate of the 
wizard and his supposed victim. 


Evil spirits were by no means the only bugbear of the Deccan villager. The adminis¬ 
trative authorities were occasionally quite as tyrannous and unsympathetic as the local 
bhuts. In 1723 we read of Yesaji Sonavani acting oppressively in the Jalod pargana, which 
he had been granted as moMsd by Khanclerao Dabhade, and illegally imprisonuig men and 


women. The government at Sataraat length intervened, and ordered Dabhade to recall the 
unjust steward and send him to head-(iuarters. Similarly a Karaavisdar in the Paithan 
pargana was reported by the Faujdar and JamklAr in 1741 to be behaving tyrannously, and 
even to be robbing Brahm.’.n women, who had gone to the river, of their ornaments and per¬ 
sonal belongings. He received a severe reprimand from head-quarters. Phond S4vant 
Bhosalc, Sardesai of Kudal, was likewise censured for keeping in confinement the wife of a 
Brahman, and informed that such behaviour was opposed to the iminciples of the relimon of 
Mahflrashtrd. Phond Savant was comi>olled to restore the lady to her husband, but°other- 

wise incurred no penalty. So long as the government, whether of the R4ja of Satara or 
the Peshwa, continued active in the discharge of it.s supervisory duties, the corruption and 

tyranny of the district officials were probably kept within certain bounds ; but directly the 
government itself det,eri(or.itcd, as it.did under Baji R;io Raghunath, the oppression of the 
revenue and police officials became intolerable and the old viUage life of the Deccan became 
in consequence seriously disorganised. 


An even more disturbing influence in the ix-accful tenor of Dccean rural life v'as the in 
veterate addition of the upper-class Maratha chiefs and jdghddrs to swash-bucklin^ and 
raiding, and there can foe little doubt that this was a potent factor in the gradual disorcani 
sation of the village administrative machinery. A few examples taken at random from^ the 
diary of the Raja of Satara will .show that even in nominal periods of peace the villagers of 
Maharashtra were not free from warlike ‘alarums and excursions ’ In 1715 Janoii 
NimbllUr Ckl„j, I,, .ml ,he vilhgo, of llifshfr., .„d oa„i,.d „wav 

women and cattle. was reprimanded and told to return the cattle la 1707 „ rn ^ 
Imn marched against Tasgaon with a body of 2000 men, and liad to be 0 ,.posed bv Lc 
Cw month, later N'looji Jhanjhaprao Gl.atgc pill.oo.I tho Shin-al, mmorinn 

the gram from the villagers gram-pits, while Sidhoji Thorat stoic ell ikc t , 

village of Vadoli BhilaGvar. The only notice talma by the government of their actLTcom 
sistcd of a reprimand and an order to return the .stolen nron An • xi. 

m f^ond Sdvant Bhosle of Kudal attaclmd a villa, in S 

Brahmans including a girl of 9 years of age, who had been married to the brother ofLe 
of the Pant Pratmidhi s Karkuns. .411 the prisa.nm's, excepting the girl, were set at liberty ■ 
am, as in a e isi previously quite,!, Pnind Sivant had to bn ce^surelfo; keeping a Brahmin 
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girl in confinement. His conduct was stigmatised by Satara as “ unworthy even of a Muham¬ 
madan.” These censures and reprimands appear to have failed of effect, for spasmodic 
raiding and looting continued unchecked. Yamaji Pandit’s son was reported in 1752 to be 
plundering villages in B4ramati; the Bandes were harassing the village of Mhesvad ; Udaji 
Pavar’s son captured the thana of the same village and murdered the Patel; BabAji Jddhav 
of 4undh carried oft cultivators and cattle from one of Santaji Ghatge’s villager, and also from 
the village of Maini, in charge of a member of the Mohite family. Men were not the only 
offenders and disturbers of the peace. YesubM Daphle in 1753 attacked and plundered 
Savarde, arrested the Patel, and released him on payment of a fine of Rs. 40 ; while Bachabai, 
a member of the famous Gh&tge family, made a large haul of cattle belonging to the Marfttha 
government. 

As one reads these references to cattle-raiding, one is irresistibly reminded of the ^jeople 
known to the early Tamils as Vadukar, who lived acro.ss the Tamil borders in Dandaranyam, 
the Sanskrit Dandakftrauya, were governed by a number of petty chieftains, and followed the 
profession of cattle-rearing and cattle-raiding. The origin of the Mar^thas is still shrouded 
in obscurity ; but the latest researches appear to indicate that they possess a marked aborigi¬ 
nal strain and are very ancient residents of Mahar.ashtra, including both the Deccan proper 
and the Carnatic. Close observers who dwelt among them at the end of the eighteenth century 
regarded them as composed not only of the Kunbi or agricultural section of the Deccan 
population, but also of the Dhangar and Gauli or shepherd and cow-herd tribes. Is it quite 
beyond the boundaries of possibility that in the primeval Vadukar of early Tamil literature 
we may discover the ancestry of at least one section of the people known in later ages as 
Mar4th43 ? If this were by chance true, it would form the basis of interesting speculations 
as to the historical connexion, if any, existing between the MarathAs of the seventeenth 
and later centuries and the Mahirathis, Mah4sen4patis, S4tav4hanas, and possibly also the 
mysterious Pallavas, of early days. 

TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA (S.E. BENGAL). 

By Sib RICH.ARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. 

In January 1920, Professor P. B. Vidyavinod published a paper in J if AS., entitled 
To the East of Samatata, on the six countries mentioned, but not visited, by Yuan Chwang. 
In this paper the Professor proposed new identifications for the places referred to by that 
traveller. In October 1920, M. Louis Finot, in a paper entitled Hiuan-isang and the Far 
East, controverted the statements of Prof. Vidyavinod somewhat roughly in JR AS. 
So in July 1924, the Professor, in a paper entitled To the East of Samatata (second article), 
in The Hindustan Review, July 1924, replied to his critic. The old Chinese traveller has an 
unfortunate name. At any rate I long thought the correct method of rendering it in English 
to be Hiuen Tsiang, but for my present purpose I will call it Yuan Chwang. 

The best way to regard the controversy is to state the identifications of Professor 
Vidyavinod categorically. Taking Samatata as his starting point in South Eastern Bengal, 
Yuan Chwang mentions in order “ six countries he had heard of but could not see.” It is 
over the identification of these six emmtries that the controversy has arisen. When I first 
saw Prof. Vidyavinod’s paper in JRA8. it was obvious to myself that he had not taken 
into consideration the results of the vast researches into things Far Eastern accomplished 
by French students in the first two decades of this century. They were obviously not avail¬ 
able to him. But nevertheless I was much interested in his effort, as an old student of 
geography in the regions alluded to by the old Chinese traveller. It was obvious also that 
the Professor’s paper, if accepted, would upset all former research. He soon got his ansver 
at the hands of M. Finot, who roundly wound up his remarks by stating that ‘‘ the identi¬ 
fications previously accepted are just as firmly established as ever.” 
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Four years later Professor Vidyavinocl returned to his subject, and in 1924 produced 
a “reply to a critique of the first article.” In it he vigorously attacks M. Finot point by 
point and adheres to his former opinion, and though I do not propose to inter\eue between 
the protagonists, I would point out that in Bengal Indian students have long carefully and 
learnedly searched into the secrets of the past of their own country and produced much work 
in Bengali alone, worthy of examination by European scholars. Likewise many French 
savants have searched into the antiquities of the Extreme Orient with a like knowledge. 
It would be well if each side were to know at first hand of the work of the other. I will only 
therefore here place as clearly as I can the situation as it has now been produced by Prof. 
Vidyavinod and M. Finot. 

The first thing to do for the general reader is to produce a map showing the rival 
identifications, and this I have done in the map attached. 

Then I come to a difficulty inherent in all such matters of controversy—the transcription 
of words and names. Here we have many languages to contend with and at least two systems 
of transliteration—French and English. As to languages we are mixed up with Chinese, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, Burmese, Siamese and Further Indian, not counting dialects. One 
could hardly have a more difficult set to deal with in reducing geographical names to a 
common denomination, or a situation more likely to lead to quarrels ov'er the forms of words. 
In the circumstances I shall adhere to my own method and trust to scholars to 
understand it. 

On this understanding I have drawm up a table, showing : firstly. Yuan Chwang’s names 
with Prof. Vidyavinod's names beneath them; secondly, the direction of each place from that 
preceding it as stated by Yuan Chwang ; thirdly. Prof. Vidyavinod’s identifications ; fourthly, 
former identifications according to Prof. Vidyavmod ; fifthly, M. Finot’s identifications. 
This table taken with the map will show the enquirer exactly the location of each jfiace 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang on the small scale proposed by Prof. Vidyavinod and on the 
large scale proposed by il. Fmot. 

It will also help the enquirer to state the relative direction of the places as stated by 
Yuan Chwang and the identifiers of his names. 


Table of identifications. 


Yuan Chwang. 

1. Shih-li-ch’a- 
ta-lo 

[S-ri-kshe-t-ra] 


Direction as’ staled 
6 /y Yuan Chwang. 

N. E. 

from Samatata 
[S.E, Bengal] 


Vidyavi noil's 
identification. 

.‘^rikshetra 
iSrihatta 
= Svlhet 


2. Ka-mo-lang-ka 
[Ka-ma-laii-ka] 


.d. To-lo-po-ti 
[Ta-ra-pa-ti] 


>S. E. Kamalanka 

from .'Shihlich'atalu = Kamalak 
=Karmunta 
= Comilla 
=Tipperah 

E. Tara pat i 

from KamO'langka=Tripuriipat i 
= Hill Tipperali 
=also .Sthalavati 
=Thalavati 


Former 

ideniijication. 

Srikshetra 
= Sirikhctara 
= Tharckhettara 
= Prome (in 
Burma) 
Haiisavati 
=:Pegu 


M. Final’a 
identification. 

Srikshetra 
= Pro me. 


? Tenasserim 

[Tanaiisari, 

Taninthari] 


D\ aravati 
= Ayudhya 
(in Siam) 


D vara vat i 
[Lower Siam] 



--^- htdaui Antufmryr^, 

East of Samatata 


t 

I 



c 


R,C.Temple. 
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4. I-shang-na-pu-lo 

E Ishnupur 

Cambodia Is4napura 

[I-s£l-na-pur-a] 

from Tolopoti =Is4napura 

=Vishnupur 
= ]VIanipur State 

=Cambodia 

5. Mo-ha-chan-p’o 

E Champanagara 

Cochin- Mahichampft 

[Ma-htL-chain-pfi.] 

from Ishang pulo = Sampenago ^ 

= Bhamo 
(Bamaw, in 
Burma) 

China and =Annam 

Annam 

6. Yen-mo-na chou 

SW Yamunadvipa 

? Java Yavadvipa 

[chou=dvipa] 

from Mohaehanp’o =Jambudvipa 
=Jampudvlpa 
=Lower Burma 
(S. of Ava) 

= ? Java 

It will also help the enquirer to state the relative direction of the places as stated by 
Yuan Chwang and the identifiers of his names. 

Table of Relative Directions. 

Author. 

Place Names. 

I. 

.. Shih-li-ch’a-lo 

General Direction. 

Yuan Chwang 

N.E. from Samatata. 

Vidyavinod 

Srikshetra=Sylhet 

N.E. from Samatata. 

Older Scholars 

.. Srikshetra=Prome 

S.S.E. from Samatata. 

Finot 

Srikshetra=Prome 

S.S.E. from Samatata. 

Yuan Chwang 

11. 

.. Ka-mo-lang-ka 

S.E. from Shihloch’alo. 

Vidyavinod 

.. Kamalaaka=Tipperah .. 

S. from Sylhet. 

Older Scholars 

Hausavati=Pegu 

S. from Prome. 

Finot 

.. Tenasserim 

III. 

S.S.E. from Prome. 

Yuan Chwang 

To-lo-po-ti 

E. from Kamolengka. 

Vidyavinod 

.. Tarapati=Hill Tipperah .. 

N. from Tipperah. 

Older Scholars 

.. Dvaravati=Ayudhya 

S.E. from Pegu. 

Finot 

Dv4ravati= Lower Siam .. 

IV. 

S.E. from Pegu. 

Yuan Chwang 

I-shang-na-pu-lo 

E. from Tolopoti. 

Vidyavinod 

.. Isanapura=Manipur 

N.E. from Hill Tipperah. 

Older Scholars 

Cambodia 

S.E. from Pegu. 

Finot 

.. Isanapura=Cambodia 

V. 

Mo-ha-chan-p’o 

S.E. from Pegu. 

Yuan Chwang 

E. from Ishangnapulo. 

Vidyavinod 

.. Champanagara=Sampenago 

E. from Manipur. 

Older Scholars 

Cochin-China-=Annam .. 

E. from Cambodia. 

Finot 

.. Mahachampa=Annam 

VI. 

E. from Cambodia. 

Yuan Chwang 

Yen-mo-na-chou 

S.W. from Mahachanp’o. 

Vidyavinod 

Yamunadvipa=Lower Burma 

S. from Sampenago. 

Older Scholars 

Java 

S.W. from Annam. 

Finot 

Yavadvipa=Java 

S.W. from Annam. 


1 I would like to say that in Burmese the name transcribed by the English as Sampenago is written 
Cham[or Chan]penago. By Burmese phonetics Skr. nagaru would be spelt and pronounced nagd. So 
Champ4nagara fairly equates with Sampenago—K.C.T. 
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THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 

{Some Unpublished Becords.) 

ByH. g. rawlinson, m.a. 

The following selections from the Indore Records, hitherto unpublished, throw consi¬ 
derable light upon an obscure episode in the Mutiny of 1857, viz., the rising at Indore. They 
were made by Professor W. Paul, of Robertson College, Jubbulpore, who deserves the thanks 
of students of Indian History for bringing to light these important papers. 

In the hot weather of 1857, there were stationed at Mhow the 23rd Regiment of Native 
Infantry, a wing of the 1st Native Cavalry, and a battery of European Artillery imder Captain 
Hungerford. The Commandant of the Station was Colonel Platt of the 23rd N.I. 

iVIhow is a Cautomnent thirteen miles from Indore. At Indore, the Agent to the Governor- 
General was Colonel Henry Marion Durand, a distinguished soldier, who, as a subaltern, had 
taken part in blowing in the gates of Ghazni. The 3 'oung MahAraja, aged 21, had been 
carefully educated under Sir Robert Hamilton, and was thoroughly English in his outlook. 
At Mhow, an acute difference of opinion had arisen between Colonel Platt, who had implicit 
confidence in his sepoys, and Captain Hungerford, who wished to evacuate the station and 
withdraw the women, children and civilians to the Fort. Suddenly, on July 1st, Colonel Platt 
received a note from Colonel Durand, Send the European battery as sharp as you can. 
We are attacked by Holliar.” But Hungerford had scarcely set out, when another note 
arrived, to say that Dm'and and the other Europeans had left Indore for Sehore. Himger- 
ford returned to 3Ihow only just in time. Colonel Platt and his brother-officers paid 
for their confidence with their lives. The sepoys rose and butchered them. Hungerford 
saved the situation. He dispersed the rebels with grape-shot, and held JIhow until he was 
relieved. Subseciuently a sharp difference of opinion arose between Colonel Durand and 
Captain Hungerford. History has completely exonerated the latter, and there is no doubt 
that Colonel Durand acted precipitately in evacuating Indore. The young Maharaja was 
entirely loyal to the British Raj, but for some time he was unable to cope with the rising 
tide of rebellion. But we must allow the papers to speak for themselves, 

A. 

No. 422. 

The Brigade Major, Saugor. 
ilhow, Fortified Square, 2nd July 1857. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Brigadier Commanding at 
Saugor 

1. That j^esterday morning, at 11 o’clock. Colonel Platt, commanding the station, 
called at my house with a note from Colonel Durand, Acting Resident at Indore, in which 
Colonel Durand requested that ray battery might be sent .over to Indore instantly, as he was 
attacked by Holkar. 

2. I accordingly marched from 3Ihow at about half-past 11. My battery trotted to 
Rhow, half way to Indore, when a Sowar rode up to me with a note from Colonel Travers, 
commanding Bhopal Contingent, stating that he was retreating on Simrole, on the road to 
3Iundlavsir. The Sowar stated that Colonel Travers was accompanied by Colonel Durand 
and by all the Europeans who had been resident at Indore. 

S. To reach Simrole there was nothing but a ‘ cutcha ’ narrow road, cut up with ruts, 
along which mv battery, in the blown .state of the horses, could not have travelled a mUe. I 
therefore determined on returning to Mhow, more e.s[x;cially as from circumstances which 
have lately occurred here, I had strong suspicions that the native troops would mutiny as 
soon as Holkar’s conduct had become known. 
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4. On returning to Mhow I met Colonel Platt on entering the station. I gave him the 
note received from Colonel Travers, explained the reasons for which I had not proceeded to 
Indore, and requested his permission to enter the fortified square at once. I told him, if he 
would permit me to enter the Fort, and that I could be secure of two days’ non-interference 
to mount the heavy guns I formerly dismounted, lay in stores, water, etc., that I would 
guarantee the safety of the Fort against any attacks for a month. 

5. Colonel Platt was unfortunately so secure in the fidelity of his own regiment, and 
of the wing of the 1st Light Cavalry stationed at Mhow, that my request was refused ; and it 
was only after great entreaty, and pointing out to the commanding officer that the lives of 
every European in the station were at hazard, that he gave me permission to enter the Fort 
with my company and guns at half-past 6 p.m. last evening. The whole of the European 
ladies and families at Mhow took refuge in the Fort at the same time. 

6. At 9 p.m. last night it was reported that an agent from Holkar had arrived to com¬ 
municate with Colonel Platt, and had been stopped by the cavalry picquet stationed on the 
Indore road. Whether this agent misled the troops or not, I am ignorant. 

7. At 10 p.m. several musket-shots were heard in the direction of the cavalry and 
infantry lines, and shortly afterwards nearly aU the officers of the 23rd Regiment and wing 
Light Cavalry ran into the Fort, and reported that they had run the gauntlet of their respective 
regiments, having all of them been fired upon, though fortunately none were hit. 

8. Almost immediately afterwards Colonel Platt rode into the Fort, and ordered me to 
turn out my battery. The night was dark, my horses were much knocked up ; but, in about 
half an hour, the horses were traced to, and T,e moved out and advanced to the infantry lines. 
Colonel Platt and his adjutant (Captain Fagan) preceded me about a quarter of an hour ; but 
from the moment I left the Fort I did not see them. On nearing the infantry lines my battery 
was fired upon ; and before reaching the cavalry lines, several shots having been fired, I halted 
and fired several roimds of round shot into the lines of the 23rd Regiment N.I. No person 
was visible, but much noise was heard, and I think some men must have been killed. 

9. By this time several officers’ Bimgalows were in a blaze ; and as no persons were 
visible in any direction, and it was too dark for the battery to be in the least serviceable, I 
returned to the Fort. 

10. Unfortunately we learnt afterwards that the mutiny of the troops had been ac¬ 
companied by great treachery and violence. Colonel Platt and his adjutant, I grieve to report, 
were shot down by the quarter guard of the 23rd Regiment, and Major Harris was cut down 
and shot by the men of his own guard. I sent out a detachment to bring in the bodies this 
morning, which have been recovered, much mutilated. 

11. Every precaution is being taken now for the protection of the Fort. I have laid in, 
and am laying in, stores of all descriptions for men and horses. All my bullocks have been 
carried off by the bullock drivers, but we have still some bullocks, though not sufficient to 
move my extra waggons. We are threatened with an attack from Holkar, probably accom¬ 
panied by the troops which have mutinied ; but I hope to hold the Fort until relieved ; and as 
the Brigadier Commanding at Saugor may perhaps be able to communicate with Colonel 
Woodbum, if he will hurry that officer in his advance on Mhow, it may perhaps save us if 
attacked by an overpowering force. The Fort is very weak; but we shall do our best to hold 
out until reinforced. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 


3 
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B. 

To His Highness The Maharaja of Indore. 

Mhow, Fortified Square, July 3rd, 1857. 

Raja Saheb, 

You must he as well aware as mj'self of the occurrences at iSIhow. After the disturbance 
at Indore, the native troops at Mhow mutinied, cut down their commanding officers, and 
marched upon Indore yesterday morning. 

I understand, from many natives, that you have given food to the mutinous troops. I 
have heard also, but do not know whether to believe, that you have lent them guns and offered 
them irregular cavalry as assistance. These reports are probably very much exaggerated; 
I do not believe them. You owe so much to the British, and can be so utterly ruined by 
showing enmity towards them, that I do not believe you can be so blind to your own interests 
as to afford aid and show friendship to the enemies of the British Government. Let me 
understand therefore from yourself what your wishes are. From your not throwing obstacles 
in the way of the mutinous troops passing through your territory, and not punishing them, as a 
Power friendly to the British would do, many may suppose that you are not so much the 
friend of the British Raj as I believe jmu to be. Write, therefore, and let me understand 
your intentions. I am prepared for everything, alone and without assistance ; but with the 
assistance I very shortly expect, I can act in a manner that you will find, I fear, very injurious 
to your interests ; and if 3 'ou will take my advice, you will write to me at once, and let me 

know what I am to think of the reports which have reached me. 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 

C. 

No. 425. 

To The Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 

Mhow, 4th July, 1857. 

Sir, 

I request you will be good enough to communicate to the Adjutant-General, Bengal 
Army, the following :— 

1. I forwarded, on the morning of the 2nd instant, an electric telegraph message to the 
agent at Ackberpore, requesting that officer to report to the Bombay Government, and to 
Colonel Woodburn, commanding a field force, our position at Mhow, in the hope that rein¬ 
forcements would be hurried on for our relief. 

2. At 10 p.m., on the 1st current, a mutiny took place at this station of the native 
troops, consisting of the 23rd Regt. N.I., and wing 1st Light Cavalry. Colonel Platt com¬ 
manding the station and 23rd Regt., Captain Fagan the adjutant of that regiment, and Major 
Harris commanding 1st Light Cavalry, were cut down by the mutineers. These officers 
were blindly confident of the fidelity of their troops, though repeatedly warned that the 

are not staunch ; and no precautionary measures for the safety of the station, I regret to say 
were taken until the very last moment. At half-past 6 p.m., on the 1st current only, could 
I prevail on the commanding officer to allow me to oecupy the Fort of Mhow, the only place 
where Europeans could take refuge in the event of a rise of the native troops. 

3. At 11 a. m., on the morning of the 1st, Colonel Platt had eaUed on me with a letter from 
Colonel Durand, acting Resident at Indore, begging that the battery under my command 
might be sent to Indore instantly. I marched ray battery, therefore, at once on Indore ; but 
on getting half way, was met by a Sowar with a note from Colonel Travers, Commanding 
the Bhopal Contingent, stating that he was retreating on the Mundlaysir road. As it was 
^possible to know where Colonel Travers might be, and he was accompanied by Colonel 
Durand and the other British Residents of Indore, I returned to Mhow. 
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4. On the commencement of the Mutiny, I turned out my battery. Colonel Platt and 
his adjutant preceded me to the parade ground, and were shot down before our arrival. In 
arriving in the lines we were fired upon ; but the lines were nearly deserted, and the men had 
marched ew masse to Indore.^ 

5. From the blown state of my horses in the morning, and the darkness of the night, 
which prevented our seeing anything, it was impossible to follow the mutineers ; and as I 
had no covering party of any description, I returned to the Fort, after having fired several 
rounds of round shot into the lines. 

6. During the last three days we have laid in ample store of provisions for some time, 
and are prepared to hold this position until relieved. We are threatened by an attack from 
the Raja of Indore or the mutineers, and are anxious and quite ready to meet them ; but, as 
sudden retribution should reach the scoundrels who have shown such treachery and ingrati¬ 
tude to their benefactors, I trust that Colonel Woodbum may be ordered to hurry on a portion 
of his Dragoons, by the aid of whom we can amply avenge ourselves for what has been done. 

7. Yesterday and to-day I have turned out a portion of my battery, accompainied by 
fla nking parties of officers, to destroy the villages .surrounding Mhow, in which many of the 
mutineers have taken refuge, and from whence they have tuirned out to burn and pillage the 
houses in the cantonments. Several villages have been burnt, much property recovered, 
and some Sepoys and troopers destroyed. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 

( To be continued.) Commanding at Mhow. 
MISCELLANEA. 

THE MASOOLAH BOAT IN THE EARLY and the planks of which it is composed are literally 
NINETEENTH. CENTURY. sewn together with the fibres of the Kyar (coir) To'pe 

In Vol. VI, Proceedings of Meetings, Indian (rope made from the cocoa tree) and the stitches 
Historical Records Commission, Madras, January (it they may be so called) all so little connected 
1924, Mr. J. J. Cotton, I.O.S., hasa paperon George thatitshould seem there could be no security against 
Chinnery, the Artist, who lived from 1774 to 1852. its leaking so much as to injure its safety. To 
At p. 46 we learn that to a little slip of a book prevent any accident of this Nature each Boat is 
entitled “Views of Madras, ” published in 1807> provided with a Baler. These boats are used to 
Chinnery contributed six plates. Of these (p. 48), | convey Goods and Passengers to and from the ships 
Plate II is of the Masoolah Boat, “ One of the in the Madras roads, and on their return from the 
most extraordinary inventions that Navigation ships they are sometimes thrown with so much 

has to boast.” The description attached to the violence against the shore, that if they did not 

Plate is quaint and accurate. j by their singular construction yield to the shock 

"To all appearance any other kind of vessel | they would be dashed to pieces. The steers- 
would be safer on the water. On the contrary 1 man stands on the stem of the Vessel and the 

no boat of any other kind dare venture over the ; rudder is an oar simply. The dexterity with which 

violent surf, which breaks along the seashore at ^ he balances himself in the heavy sea is perfectly 
Fort St. George. It is unique in its construction, ; astonishing. The number of Boats used is 120 
equally unlike the solid canoe and the European j and they furnish occupation for upwards of 1,000 
Invention of caulked vessels. It is flat-bottomed, ' natives.” R. C. Temple. 

BOOK-NOTICE. 

NaSAketabi Katha, an Oim-RAJASTHANi Tale, , been accepted by all, and that because of their 
edited with notes, a grammar, and a glossary by ’ scientific method. Their works about the New- 
CHARLOnB Kbause ; Verlag der “Asia Major.” I Indian philology show this very method and hence 
Leipzig 1925. their importance for the Indian scholar of his 

Some readers might think that by reviewing mother-tongue. The Aryan languages of modem 
this I am carrying coals to Newcastle; but , India show some peculiar features as compared 
it is certainly not so. The superiority of the . with their predecessors, various Prkkrits and 
Westerners in the field of Old-Indian philology has ■ Sanskrit. The inflectional system was abandoned 

1 It was subsequently ascertained that the men were all in the lines, but fled precipitately as coon 
as we opened fire upon the huts. 
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in favour of the agglutinative one ; and a vast 
number of more or less late tatsama and tadbhava 
words was introduced in place of pure, regularly 
developted Prakrit ones. When, why and how 
this has happened, remains yet to be solved. Why 
and how can weU be esqslained, but when is a 
difficult and no less important problem. This 
can be done only when we go direct to the original 
MSS. containing vernacular works instead of their 
corrected editions by Sanskritised scholars. The 
popular authors have been more or less modernised, 
and it is very doubtful whether they can ever be 
accessible in their original form. But there exists 
a large mass of unknown and little known works in 
MSS. to be found especially in Jain-Libraries only they 
should be JaithjuUy edited with complete apparatus 
for their study. The book under review will really 
serve as a model how this work should be executed- 

It contains the text with its grammatical sketch 
and its glossary, with notes and an introduc* 
tion. The last deals with the MS., the language 
of the text, the parallel text partly published by 
Tessitori, and its subject-matter. The text was 
found along with others in a MS. copied by a Jain 
monk ^ivavarddhana in Jaitarana (not identified) 
in 1729 ,\.D. The authoress had no access to 
this iMS., but only to its copy taken by Prof. 
Hertei. The wording of the copyist is said to be 
good and complete and free from blunders.— 
There are some glosses which Dr. (Miss) Krause 
attributes to the source of ^ivavarddbana, thus 
taking the arohtype much further. 

The discussion on the language of the text 
is very useful. It deals with its accidence, syntax, 
phonology and vocabulary. The authoress shows 
how the grammar ofiers us a mixture of various 
Bdjasthani dialects, but as Marwari forms pre¬ 
ponderate, she seeks the home of the text in Marwari 
and finds Jaisalmer as such. The language of the 
N<Uaketari Kathd bears much resemblance t^ 
Marwari, but 1 do not see anything of the sort 
with its Thai! dialect. The authoress has not 
supported her statement by any substantial facts - 
Md I find that all the Tliali peculiarities mentioned 
by Grierson (Linguistic Survey oj Indio, IX, IJ 
109 ff.) are conspicuous in this text by their absence’ 
Whenever the Marwari grammar does not agree 
with that of our text, the Jaipur! and MSIv! ones 
do, to mention the Rajasthani dialects, or tho 
Gujarati, one does, to mention the language to which 
all Rajasthani dialects belong in a way. In any case 
the text shows distinct phases of an earlier stage of 
hngmstic development, as shown by the authoress, 
bhe ^ers some remarks on the language of the 
b^knt passages occurring in the text. But m- 
ZeJZ '“t^^ductory verses come in 

vemacSar" 


The third section deals with a similar text partly 
edited by the late Dr. Tessitori. A great part of 
the first Adhyaya from both versions has been 
printed in parallel columns, which enables us to 
see with the authoress that the other version is 
younger, but Ido not find it alwaj's inferior as she 
does both in form and contents. Besides, I see there 
some dialectical differences also. 

As for the subjectematter, the authoress is of 
opinion that it is a very short and rather bad 
abstract of the Ndsiketdpdhhydna published by 
Belloni Filippi, adding that in some cases the 
Vardha-Purdna is its source. The text begins 
with an episode about the birth of the hero, which 
accounts for the name, Ndsiketa (bom through 
the nose), and then follows the chief story. The 
plot is not without interest. The hero goes to 
the world of the dead to fulfil the curse uttered by his 
father in anger. The god of death would not 
take him into his power, as the boy’s time is 
not yet ripe. The latter observes the conditions 
in various heavens and hells and returns to the 
world of the living. The description of good and bad 
deeds and of their corresponding rewards and 
punishments gives us some idea of everyday life 
and its ideals among the then Indians. The public 
and private recitation of the story is considered 
meritorious; and it has a moral purpose like its 
Iranian parallel, Arddy Vtrdz Ndmay- 1 cannot 
omit to mention a curious coincidence that the latter, 
too, has its Old-GujarSti version (vide Collected 
Sanskrit Writings oJ the Parsis, Part V, ArdA 
Ovird, where it has been taken from a MS. written 
in 1415 A.D.). 

The text is printed in Nfigari script, and is 
punctuated in European fashion, the original 
punctuation also being retained. Mistakes like 
omissions, repetitions, etc., have been carefuUy 
noted. Thus we are given a fair idea of the original 
state of the text. There are some cases—and they are 
very few, where 1 would read the text differently, I 
propose to deal elsewhere with this and other points 
and also with some mistakes in the translation of 
the text which has been so faithfully prepared by 
tho same authoress in Asia Major, vol. I, The 
notes contain very useful material, linguistic and 
otherwise, with discussions on parallel passages 
from Belloni Filippi, Tessitori and others. They 
will be found of much help for understanding 
obscure passages. A systematic grammatical sketch 
follows, to which is added a section under the 
heading Syntactical Remarks. A glossary with 
references to the text ends the volume. 

The get-up of the work is excellent—though a 
couple of misprints are there. Let us hope that Dr. 
(Miss) Krause s example txj followed by those 
Indians who love their mother-tongue and who are 
in a better position to prepare monographs of 
this kind. 


J. C. Tavadu. 
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FORMATION OF A LIBRARY OF MANUSCRIPTS AT DACCA UNIVERSITY. 

By N. K. BHATTASALI, M.A. 

In the Modern Review for December 1925, the Editor annomices (p. 738) the discovery 
by Prof. V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, of a manuscript 
of the Adi Parva (1st Canto) of the Mahabhdrata, d&iGdi in. v.s. 1575 or A.d. 1519. Persons 
interested in Oriental Research know that this Research Institute is trying to br ing out a 
reliable edition of the great Sanskrit Epic, Malidbhdrata, by collating all important manu¬ 
scripts of the epic from different parts of India and the world. The discovery of an early dated 
MSS. of an important Parva like the Adi Parva must be very important for the pro¬ 
jected edition and will undoubtedly delight all lovera of Oriental Research. 

The Dacca University, since its inception, has been trying to form a good Library of 
Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts, and set apart Rs. 5,000 for the purpose in the very first 
year of its existence. The scheme, however, materialised only last year, when a strong 
committee for the collection of manuscripts was formed. The eommittee advertised widely, 
asking for offers of manuscripts, either for purchase or as presents, and their appeal has met 
with a wonderful response. Manuscripts poured in with such rapidity that more than 
3,000 of them were collected, practically within the short period of one year. Indeed, 
the pressure on this honorary organisation has beeome so great that the authorities of the 
Dacca University are seriously considering the desirability of relieving the manuscript com¬ 
mittee by employing very shortly a paid ciu'ator of manuscripts. 

Not only have the Manuscript Committee of the Dacca University succeeded in securing 
valuable donations of manuscripts, sometimes amounting in number to more than 500 (the 
most notable donor being Babu Ki'shnadfis Ach^ryya Choudhuri, Zemindar of Muktagachha, 
who presented the committee with 573 manuscripts), but the actual purchases contain books 
in Bengali and Sanskrit on all conceivable subjects. Manuscripts of all the Parva of the 
Mahdbhdrata have been collected in duplicate, triplicate or more copies, and the Bhandarkar 
Institute will be glad to learn that Dacca University now possesses a complete manuscript 
of the Harivama, dated in 1426 Saka, i.e., 1503 a.d.; a manuscript of the Aranya Parva 
of 1393 Saka, i.e., 1471 a.d.; a manuscript of the Santi Parva of 1442 Saka i.e., 1520 a.d. 
That such early manuscripts of the Mahdbhdrata could be found in a damp country likn 
Bengal, came indeed as a great surprise to the committee in the first days of its activities. 
As regards the manuscripts of the Rdmdyana, the committee have succeeded in collecting 
duplicate and triplicate copies of all the Kandas, but the earliest of them does not date back 
beyond about 250 years. Manuscripts of the majority of the Purdnas have been collected, 
in some cases in more than one copy ; and the gem of the lot is a complete manuscript of the 
FiinM-PMrdna, dated in 1388 (1466 a d.), or twenty years previous to the birth of 

Chaitanya. A manuscript of the Padma-Purdna, dated in 1311 Saka, in the reign of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin of Bengal, would have been a more valuable addition, but for its fragmentary 
character. The committee was practically overwhelmed by the number of MSS. on Navya 
Nydya that appeared, a few of them in palm leaf and dated in La Sam, and has stopped 
accepting any more of them, unless they be very old and well-preserved. Numerous MSS. 
of different Tantra.s have appeared, the most remarkable being a MSS. of NarodaiiTalta, dated 
in 1427 Saka or 1505 .a^d. and a second MSS. of the same book, even older. A splendid 
manuscript of the Saktisahgama Tantra, complete in 334 folia, is also one of the notable collec¬ 
tions of this line. MSS. of the other minor and major Tantras collected, some of them 
hitherto unknown, are too numerous to be mentioned. 

The Committee made a special effort to collect genealogical works, and they have succeeded 
in collecting a number of MSS. of the works of Dhruv&nanda and Mahesha, and some other 
genealogical works of the Vtlrendra and the Radhi Brahmans. A most remarkable book in 
this line is a genealogical Kdvya, dealing with the family history of the Rai Choudhuris of 
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Khalia in the District of Faridpur, giving a history of the notable members of this family 
during Mughal and Pre-Mughal times. It is needless to add that numerous other manus¬ 
cripts'^ on (law), Jyotisha (astrology), medicine, drama, poetics and poetry have also 

been found. A notable recent addition is a copy of Tihnsarvasva, the famous commentary 
on Amarakosha by 8arvvananda, son of Artrihara of the Bandyaghatiya family (Banerji) 
of Beiisal. It \va.s published some years ago in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, but strange 
to sav, no copy has before this been found from Bengal, its place of origin. The present 
Bengal recension vill be a valuable corrective to the Trivandrum Edition. 

The collection at present i? comparativelj" poor in Bengali MSS., but in this line also re¬ 
markable successes have been achieved. Ten or more poets of the Manasa-maiigala school 
are represented in the collection, and of the works of Narayan Dev, Dvija Vamsidas, Vijay 
Gupta, Vaidya Jagannath, the collection includes in some cases more than fifteen copies 
of each work. Babu Satish Chandra Roy, the distinguished writer and authority on Vaish- 
nava Literature, recently announced in the columns of the Journal of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat the di.scovery of a new work, namely, Harivamsa by Dvija Bhavananda. The Dacca 
University collection contains three MSS. of this work. The lyrical pieces of the Vaishnava 
poets are well-represented in the Dacca University collection, and this line has been further 
strengthened by the donation by Babu Satish Chandra Roy of his life’s collection of the 
Vaishnava lyrics. The gem of the Bengali collection, it wiU delight the hearts of all true 
Vaishnavas to know, is the manuscript of the translation of the Bhdgavata (12th Slcanda) 
by the great Vaishnava apostle San&tana, at one time the minister to the famous Pathan Sultan 
Ilussain Shah of Bengal (1493-1519 a.d.). The book, as recorded in one of its chapters, 
was completed in 1564 a.d. and must have been the work of SanAtana in his mature old age, 
though he outlived his work by many more years. The manuscript itself is about 200 years 
old. It is written in a delightfully lucid style and will gladden the heart of even an unenthu- 
siastic reader. Unfortunately, the remaining Skaiidas have yet to be discovered. 

The Manuscript Committee is still busily engaged in the work of collection, and its agents 
are roaming from village to village in search of manuscripts. The irony of the situation is 
that the members have to work hard at the sacrifice of their scanty leisure hours, in an hono¬ 
rary capacity, in an atmosphere of cold neglect, if not of active opposition ; and there are not 
wanting even Hindu members of the Dacca University Court, who can seriously table a resolu¬ 
tion to cut down the Library grant and consign the manuscripts already collected to the 

flames. _ 

THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 

{Sonu Unpublished Records.) 

By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 

{Continued from parje 119 ) 

C-2. 

To Captain Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

My dear Sir, 

I have just received your letter No. 424, dated :hcl instant. The accounts you .seem to 
have received of my assistance to the enemies of the British Government are, as you supposed, 
not only exaggerated but entirely false. No one in the world regrets more than I do 
the most heart-rending catastrophe which befell at Indore and at Mhow. My troops, 
probably under the influence of the Mhow mutineers, mutinied openly on the morning of the 
1 st instant; and the very companies and guns that were sent to protect the Residency picked 
up a general cjuaiTel with some one, and began at once to fire upon the Residency house. The 
mischief done was great : many lives were lost No companies of the Contingent, etc., assisted 
the Britidi ofticers; but it is cheering to hear that Colonel Durand, Mr. Shakespear and family, 
and other.-:, went awa,\ quite safe. The rascals then plundered the whole Residency. 
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The next morning the Mhow troops, after committing similar brutahties, arrived here ; 
the whole town was in a panic. A greater part of my troops were in open mutiny, and what 
remained could not be trusted. The Muhammadans raised a standard of ‘'Deen,” and the 
disorder was complete. Under these sad circumstances the mutineers exacted their own 
terms. They not only demanded the heads of a few Europeans, whom I had concealed in 
my own palace, but also of a few officers of the court who were supposed to be in the British 
interest. They prepared to plunder and destroy all, if I myself did not come out. I had no 
alternative left but to offer them my own person, but I would not allow the poor Europeans 
to be touched before being killed myself. After plundering the British treasury and the 
carriage from the town, and taking with them all the guns which had gone over to them in a 
state of mutiny, all the mutineers of this place and IVIhow have marched off last night in a 
body towards Dewass. 

The tale is a painful one, and will be described to you in detail by Rao Ramchunder and 
Bukshee Khooman Sing, who are bearers of this to you. I have not, even in a dream, ever 
deviated from the path of friendship and allegiance to the British Government. I know 
their sense of justice and honour will make them pause before they suspect, even for a moment, 
a friendly chief, who is so sensible of the obligations he owes to them, and is ready to do any¬ 
thing for them. But there are catastrophes in this world which cannot be controlled, and the 
one that has happened is one of the kind. Yoms sincerely, 

(Signed) Tookajee Rao HoLkar. 

— 

Indore, 7th July 1857, 11 p.m. 

My dear Sir, 

His Highness the Maharaja has learnt with great regret the astounding accoimt of Captain 
and Mrs. Hutchinson and party’s detention at Amjheera. He looks upon Mrs. Hutchinson 
as his sister, and the whole family as his own relations ; and though not crediting that the 
Raja of Amjheera could be so bhnd to his own interests, he has, however, lost no time in 
ordering Bukshee Khooman Sing, with three Companies of Infantry, two guns, and 200 
sowars, towards Amjheera with orders to blow up the town, and bring in the Rajn dead or 
aUve, should he have proceeded to any extremities with the party. Amjheera, it must be 
recollected, is not a tributary to Holkar, but to Scindia ; but in this emergency His Highness 
thinks hesitation as to its being a foreign State inadmissible. 

His Highness has, however, been informed by the Amjheera Vakeel, on the strength of 
a letter dated Amjheera the 5th instant, that Mrs. and Captain Hutchinson and party have 
safely reached Jhabooa, and are quite well there. He has therefore started a runner to Jha- 
booa, to ascertain the truth of the thing ; and as the column detached under Bukshee 
Khooman Sing shall be at Beitwa tomorrow. His Highness wishes to know whether at this 
crisis it will be any responsibility for Holkar’s army to enter a foreign State and to proceed 
to extremities, should the emergency require it. 

His Highness is overjoj'ed to hear of the safety of Colonel Durand and party at Sehore, 
and shall be obliged by jmur writing to him his best compliments. Pray let me know soon 
your opinion on the Amjheera subject, and oblige me. I am. Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Ramchandra Rao, 

By His Highness’ order. 

To Rao Ramchunder Rao Salieb, Indore—Mhow, 8th July 1857. 

Dear Sir, 

Y’^our letter just received, dated the 7th instant, and uTitten by order of His Highness 
the Maharaja, has given me much pleasure ; and I hasten, through you, to thank the Maharaja 
for the promptitude he has displayed in taking upon himself, if necessary, the deliverance of 
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British subjects from enemies, and the punishment of such ofienders. Such a proof of friend¬ 
ship is most gratifying, and ^dll be the best proof to evil-disposed persons that the good-will 
and friendship that exist between the two governments will remain unchangeable for ever. 

I am desired by Captain Hungerford to express his entire concurrence with the view 
taken by His Highness of this matter, with whom he thinks that in such an emergency as the 
present, no hesitation as to the offending state being a foreign state is admissible ; but Captain 
Hungerford is further of opinion that, having marched to the borders of such offending state, 
an enquiry as to the truth of the report should be made, and, if true, followed by a formal 
demand for the kidnapped prisoners previous to entering the same ; and if not comphed with, 
you might then proceed to extremities, with the assurance from Captain Hvmgerford that 
the British Government will not fail to support you and accept the responsibihty, should it 
be found necessary to compel the Amjheera Raja to restore these officers, ladies, and children 
to liberty; and I also fully concur in this opinion. 

I trust the assurances of the Amjheera Vakeel are correct, and that Captain Hutchinson 
and party have safely reached Jhabooa, and this intelligence may be confirmed by the return 
of the runner you have despatched to make inquiry ; but you will allow’ that the testimony 
offered us, as to the act of violence having been committed by people from Amjheera, was 
deserving of a certain amount of credit. 

H Moonshee Dhurm Narain could be spared to come here, he would be of great assistance 
in facilitating correspondence between u.s, as he could afford Captain Hungerford and myself 
much information as to the proper forms to be observed, and we should find his knowledge 
of official matters of much assistance to us. I have, etc., 

(Signed) A. Elhot, 

.4sst. Govt. Superintendent in Malwah. 

- . 

To The Maharaja of Indore— Mhow, .July 7th, 18.57. 

Maharaja. 

A Sahookar has just brought me intelligence that your troops which misbehaved have 
returned to Indore ; that they are much enraged with the mutineers from Mhow, and have 
either gone or are going on the road to Dew’ass ; for the purpose of attacking them and 
recovering the treasure which has been carried off from Indore. 

I understand also that you have made arrangements with the Raja of Dewass and others, 
to intercept and attack our mutinous troops simultaneously, and that it is your wish to 
destroy them, and that for this purpose you have assisted your troops with guns. 

I trust that the above reports are correct. Your friendly feelings towards our Govern¬ 
ment cannot be better shown than by your punishing with the utmost severity the men who 
have been faithless to their salt. By acting in this manner it will be proved to the Govern¬ 
ment that the events at Indore have occurred contrary to your wishes ; and by your taking 
the earliest opportunity of using your troops in a manner which will be beneficial to the 
interests of the British Government, you will prove that their former actions were not 
influenced by yourself. 

Allow me to know’ whether the above reports are correct, as it will give me the greatest 
pleasure to report to Government liow faithfully you wish to execute the duties that your 
friendship towards them lays upon you. 

I shall feel obliged by your allowing Gunesh Shastree to come over and stay at Mhow 
for a short time, as there are many matters I wish to consult you upon, and he will be a better 
medium of communicating with your Highne,ss than any other. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 
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To Captain Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

Sii-, 

I am commanded by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday’s date, and to inform you, in reply, that a few of those troops who 
were supposed to have mixed up with the mutineers have returned, and measures will at a 
proper time be taken to ascertain the extent of their guilt. 

His Highness had ordered an attack to be made on the ilhow and Indore mutineers, as 
soon as the safety of the town was secured by their march from before it. The Komisdar of 
Teerana has now, according to orders, assembled about 1100 men, together with two guns, 
and was to attack them at or near Raj was ; an attacking column has also been in pursuit of a 
few stragglers towards Jamere ; a third column, to the strength of 350 horse, was sent on 
yesterday ; and a fourth column, of two guns of horse artillery, 100 sepoys, and 50 horse, has 
been despatched from Indore j'esterday. Letters have also been addressed to Scindia’s 
authorities at Shahjeanpore and Oojein, as well as to the Rajas of Dewass and Nursingur, 
to send succour, copies of w'hich are enclosed for your information ; and the result of these 
operations shall soon be made known. 

Circular orders are also issued, offering a reward of Rs. 5,000 for any one bringing Saadut 
Khan the ring-leader’s head, Rs. 500 for that of Bunsgopal, and Rs. 500 for that of Mahomed 
Ali, and smaller rewards of Rs. 150 for the head of each officer and man amongst them 
respectively. 

Gunesh Ramchunder, an intelligent man, has been directed to wait on you as Vakeel 
at Mhow; and though Gunesh Shastree, having so much to do on his hands at this place, 
cannot be spared for a constant attendant at Mhow, he has, however, been directed to be 
going to and fro, and will wait on you every second day, or as occasion may require. 

No means shall be spared on the Durbar’s part to prove its usual sincerity and loyalty 
to the British Government; and His Highness rests assured they will find in him as staunch a 
friend as he hopes he has always proved to be. 

Yours etc., 

July 8th, 1857. (Signed) Ramchunder Rao. 

Letter 428—^Mhow, July 8th, 1857. 

Sir, 

Not having heard anything from Colonel Durand, and having received no authentic 
intelligence of his whereabouts, I beg to continue my report to the Bombay Government, as 
the nearest authorities, and beg that a copy of my letter may be forwarded to the Supreme 
Government. 

1. My last letter forwarded was dated the 5th, and contained copies of letter to the 
Maharaja and his reply. I omitted to state therein that I had blown up the magazines in 
the cavalry and infantry lines which were full of ammunition, and which, being distant 
upwards of one mile from the Fort, I feared might fall into the hands of enemies. 

2. On the 3rd July I proclaimed martial law throughout Mhow ; and having suggested 
the advisability of such a step to the Maharaja of Indore, he has done the same throughout 
his territory. 

3. By the evening of the 3rd a heavy battery was mounted and in position in front of 
the north gate of the Fort. The north battery consists of one 10-inch howitzer, one 8-inch, 
one 24 pounder, one 18 pounder, and two 12 pounders. The south battery, of four 18 pounders, 
was armed on the morning of the 5th. Ammunition for ali these pieces, to the extent of 
twenty rounds per gun, has been made up by the Deputy Commissary of Ordnance ; supplies 
of all descriptions are laid in for one month ; two light guns are also mounted on each of the 
four corner bastions of the Fort, and small arms placed in the bastions, and every preparation 
made to resist any attack that might be made upon us. 
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4. On the night of the 4th the mutineers from Mhow, accompanied by some troops of 
the Maharaja, marched from Indore towards Dewass, having carried off nine lacs of treasure 
from the Indore treasury. The two parties quarrelled with each other, and Holkar’s troops 
returned to Indore on the 6th current. No portion of the treasure had been made over to 
them, I believe; and they were so enraged that they requested permission to follow up the 
3Ihow mutineers and recover the treasure from them. 

5. Thinking that an attack on the mutineers by the Raja’s troops would be advantageous 
in every way, I uTOte the accompanying letter to the Maharaja (marked E, ante), and forward 
his reply. 

6 . The accompanying letters were received yesterday from the Bhao Ramchunder Rao 
and Captain Fenwick, an individual in the service of the Raja. 

7. Yesterday evening also the remainder of the treasure from Indore was sent here by 
the Raja, consisting of four or five lacs of rupees in cash and twenty-four lacs in Government 
notes, which I have ordered Captain Elliot, Assistant Thuggee Superintendent, now in the 
ilhow Fort, to take charge of. 

8 . A Naik of m\- lascar company was brought in prisoner yesterday morning who had 
deserted and joined the mutineers; and, having been tried by court-martial and condemned 
to death, was hanged in front of the Fort yesterday by my orders, 

9. The country around Mhow appears to bo in a .settled state and I am doing what I 
can to keep communication open both by Dak and electric telegraph. The electric telegraph 
wire has been cut near Indore, but a signaller is now bringing in the wires to this Fort; and 
as instruments will be here in the course of to-morrow, I hope soon to be able to communicate 
more rapidly any intelligence it may be necessary to send, than by letter Dak. 

I have etc,. 

To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. (Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 

_ Commanding at Mhow. 


F. 

From Lord Elphinstone to Captain Hungerford. 

Telegraph Mes.sage, July 8th, 1857. 

I have received your message of the 2nd. Captain Orr, with 3rd Nizam’s Cavalry, is on 
his way to Mundlaysir, and will endeavour to communicate with you and assi.st you. I hope 
you will be able to send away in .safety the ladie.s, women, and children under his escort. 
Unfore,seen difficulties have prevented the advance of General Woodburn's forces. A 
second column is now being de.spatched for your relief, comprising European infantry and 
cavalry, and a half troop horse artillery. It will be pushed on as fast as po.ssible ; but it will 
be at least three weeks before it can reach you, as the infantry arc going from Borabav. If 
you can hold out at Mhow for a month, I think you should remain until relieved ; but if vou 
are unable to do this, you must fall back on Mundlaysir. covered by Orr's horse and any 
of the Bhopal Sikhs or Bheels who may be at hand. Send the names of the ladies and officers 
at Mundlaysir, and inform me what they intend doing. 


v>. 

To Lord Elphinstone, from Captain Hungerford-Telegraph Mes.sage July 9th 
I request that your Lordship will not .send any native troops for our relief We will hole 
our own as long as we can Hurry the European troops ; cavalry, if po,ssihle. Holkar ha. 
shoun by his actions that he is friendly to our Government ; but he has been forced against 
his own mclinatmns to give uny in some degree to his own mutinous troops and mutffiecr.- 
fiom Mhow. The who e of the mutineers have marched from Indore towards Delhi; but 

^otteeutThe''h'f ‘^*r^«tened with an attack by the Mehidporc 

Contingent, The whole country is in .such a .state of excitement that I think any native 


i 
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troops will certainly be turned from their fidelity to Government; whereas the arrival of a 
European force at IMhow would tend immediately to establish tranquillity throughout Malwah, 
and would prove to Holkar that the Government are ready to assist him in his endeavours 
to quiet the country. A column to assist us should be sent to Mhow as quickly as possible, 
as it will tend more to tranquillize the country than an 3 d;hing else. I have no body here but 
my own company of artillery, and the officers who escaped from the 23rd Regiment N. I. 
and wing 1st Light Cavalry, and have been obliged to assume political authority to communi¬ 
cate with the Maharaja of Indore. 

The Europeans, Captain and Mrs. Keatinge, ilr. Theobald, Mr. and Mrs. Naher and 
children, and a surgeon, have quitted Mundlaysir, in consequence of a dispute amongst some 
native officers, and have taken refuge in a small fort at Pamasa in Nimaur. Captain 
Keatinge talks of returning to Mundlajsir when things are quiet. 

Pray telegraph strength of the column approaching, that supplies may be got ready on 
their line of march ; also the route they will come by. 

From Captain Hungerford, to Lord Elphinstone—Telegraph Message, July 9th. 

The advance of Captain Orr’s column has been reported, but it has not yet reached the 
Nerbudda. I have WTitten to Captain Orr to carry out his orders concerning Mundlaysir, 
but not to advance to Mhow. 

Malwah is in such an excited state, that no native troops can come here without injurj'. 
Holkar’s troops have already joined in one mutuiy, and have only just returned to a very 
slight degree of subordination ; the arrival of fresh native troops would probably lead to 
renewed intrigue, and might cause incalculable mischief. 

I beg therefore your Lordship to allow only European troops to advance on Mhow. We 
are safe ; and a few European troops would tranquillize the whole country. 

Letter Ko. 431. 

Sir, Mhow, July 10th, 1857. 

I beg to continue my report :— 

1 . I regret to say that both Captain Elliot and myself have written to Colonel Durand 
without reply ; and that, although officers’ servants and others have come in from Sehore 
with letters, no communication has been received from Colonel Durand, whom w'e believe to 
be at that place. We have heard that the Bhopal Contingent at Sehore is in a state of mutiny, 
but do not know whether the news is true. 

2. It having been reported that Captain Hutchinson, assistant to Agent, with his wife, 
had been made prisoners by the Amjheera Raja, and carried to Amjheera, accompanying 
correspondence (marked D, ante) took place, and His Highness has despatched a force to 
Amjheera to act as circumstances may render necessary. The result shall be communicated 
to you as soon as kno'vn. 

3. The officers of the Malwah Contingent, stationed at Mehidpore some time back, on 
an outbreak occurring at that station (wheremthe cavalry murdered their officers), left Mehid¬ 
pore, and took refuge at Jovra. The artillery and infantry were not led away by the example 
offered by tlu' cavalry^ butcontmued loyal. The commandant of the Contingent and some 
other officers were ordered back to 3Iehidpore ; but, during the late disturbances at Indore, 
they again left their regiment, and at the present moment it is reported to me that the Contin¬ 
gent is without otficers. The accompanyingcorrespondenee (marked 432 and 434, with letter 
from Durbar, dated Sth July) jDassed on the subject. 

4. On the first outbreak at Indore. Colonel Durand’s note to Colonel Platt stated that 
he vas attacked by Holkar, and the general impression vas that the mutiny of the Indore 
troops was at the instigation of the Maharaja, yince the departure of the mutineers from 
Indore, the actions of the Raja (which the correspondence forwarded will make known) have 
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been marked bj’ the most earnest desire to assist to the utmost of his means in the tranquilli- 
sation of his country. Some of His Highness’ troops (Mahomedans) are still in an excited 
and insubordinate state, and he is anxiously looking forward to the arrival of Europeans 
at Mhow, as the support it would afford him would enable him at once to disarm the disaffected 
and give him the control of his army. 

5. Yesterday evening the Maharaja sent in two prisoners (Mahomedans), Sepoys of the 
23rd Regiment N. I., who were tried by drum-head court-martial, sentenced to death, and 
hanged at once. The Bhao Rao Ramchunder, who paid me a visit last evening, reported that 
the giving up of these prisoners had caused great excitement amongst the Maharaja’s troops, 
and that he had only been enabled to leave Indore under the protection of a strong guard. 

6 . The advance of Captain Orr's detachment was reported to me this morning, and I 
have written to that officer. I trust the circumstances will be considered sufficiently urgent 
to authorise my having written as I have done. 

7. I have reported all that ha.s occurred to yourself, and trust that what I have done will 

meet with support from the Government under which I .serve. I am placed in a difficult 
position. The political authorities are all absent. Besides maintaining this post, now almost 
the only one left in Central India, I have been compelled to take upon myself some political 
authority to enable me to correspond with the Maharaja of Indore, and, through him, to 
prevent disorder from spreading tlwoughout his territory. Should the Mehidpore troops 
march on Delhi, it will only add to the difficulties of our troops ; and, therefore, if, with the 
Raja’s assistance, the ilalwah Contingent can Ix" kept subordinate and faithful, I trust the 
Government will feel satisfied with the duty iK-rformed, though done in an informal manner. 
I feel assured that the Raja’s feelings are loyal and staunch to the British Government, and 
that a sense of his own interests even, if gratitude were out of the question, would keep him 
faithful to his duties as their ally. I have received assistance from him, and am convinced 
that a small European force here would restore tranquillity to the whole country ; if it were 
quickly sent, Malwah would be saved from any further disorder. I have, etc., 

(Signed) T, Hungerford, Captain, 

The Secretary to Government, Bombay. Commanding at JIhow. 

To Captain Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow—Indore, 8th July 1857. 

Sir, 

The circumstances of Major Timmins departure from Mehidpore have already been 
reported to you. The whole of the infantry and the remaining cavalry with guns form a 
complete brigade, and is provided with ammunition. They told the Koomawisdar at Mehid¬ 
pore that they had not mutinied, and that, after the misconduct of the Sowars under Captains 
Brodie and Hunt, the loyalty of the infantry had been praised by Colonel Durand, and an 
increase of pay and rank offered ; also, that thej' had not misbehaved even now ; and, as they 
were paid by the Durbar through the British authoritie.s, they must now continue to draw 
their pay, without which they cannot remain. Should it be the intention of the Durbar to 
dismiss them, they must receive a decisive answer. Koomawisdar, having no force to coerce 
such a large body of disciplined troops, and fearing they would plunder Mehidpur and march 
on to Indore, which would play the mischief under the pic.-eiit state of things, addressed them 
a consolatory ' Purwannah ' in the Durbar's name, which has stop^xd them there for the 
present- He has, in tlie meanwhile.requested iastructions from the Durbar, and is afraid of 
great disorders, should a delay take place in the receipt of orders calculated to give them some 
confidence. His Highness has therefore directed me to a.skyour ad\ ice, as to what should be done 
in this emergent case keeping up, and the sooner you give it th(‘ better, for the sake of order. 

I remain, etc., 

(To be. continued.) (Signed.) Ramchunder Rao, Minister. 
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' JIARRIAGE SONGS TN NORTHERN INDIA. 

From THfi COIiLECTION MAPE BY THEIATE Dh. W. CROOKE, C.I.E,, D.O.L., F.B.A. 
[Continued from page 107.) 

IV. 


Nahachha Songs. 

These songs are sung at the ceremony of parmg the nails of the bridegroom [mundan). 


1. Nahachhu Song sui^ at the Nail-paring Ceremony. 

This song comes from a village in the Mainpuri District, as recorded 
School. 


Text. 


by 


a teacher in the 


Hari dari&i ko i^jim jh^ri bichhAiye. 

Baithe kuhwar to char, to nahanchhfr hot haiii. 

Ghar ghar phirati, nauniyS,, nagar jag&iye : 

“ Aju Ramji ko nahanchhd sab ghar jAiye.” 

K&hii dino hith mundariyA, abharan, ratan jaraiye. 

Kekai ne diyo hath ko kangan : Kaushalyft diyo pahiriwo : bahut aknog diyo. 
Khush hoke ghar jmye. 

Translation. 

Spread a green carpet : shake off the dust: 

The four young princes^* have sat down and the nail-paring begins. 

Go, barber’s wife, round all the houses in the city : 

“ To day is Ram’s nail-paring : come, every house.” 

So gave her finger-rmgs studded with ornaments and gems. 

Kekai gave a bracelet and Kaushalya an ornament, and many priceless gems. 
Go happy to your homes, 

2. Nahachhu Song attributed to Tulasi Das, and recorded by R&mgharlb Cbaube. 

This is a popular version of a Nahachhu Song attributed to the great seventeenth 
century poet and reformer, Tulasi Das, which he is said to have composed for the women of 
the Bhadaini Maballa of Benares. It is very jpopular in Northern India and has been 
printed frequently by vernacular presses. It is in very fine spirited verse, and its 
popularity is probably due to the fact that it can be used as a memoria technica of the 
whole ceremony. 

Text. 

Adi sa.rd4 Ganpati Gaur manfliya ho. 

R4m lal& kar nahachhu g4y sun&iya ho. 

1 . 

Jehi gain sidhi hoy4 ; param pad p&iya ho. 

Koti janam ko psltak duri so j&iya ho. 

Kotin b&jan bajain Dasrath ke griha ho. 

Deo lok sab dekhahiu 4nad ati hiya ho. 

Nagar soh&wan lagat barani na jfttfti ho. 

Kausaly4 ke harkh na hriday sam&tai ho. 

Alehi b4hs ke m4ndo manigan puran ho. 

Motiuh jk&lar lagi chahun disi jhulan ho. 

The allusion throughout is to Rama’s wedding with Sita, and the ladies mentioned, Kekai and 
Kaushalya, belong to the legend. 


2 
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2 . 

Gaug& jal kar kalas tan turat mangaiya ho. 
Yubtinha mangal gai Ram anh\^'aiya ho. 

Gaj mukta hira mani chauk puraiya ho. 

Dei swaragh, Ram kahuh lei baithaiya ho. 

Kanak khambh ehahun or madhya sinh&san ho. 
Mknik dip barky, baithi tehi asan ho. 

Bani bani awat nari, jani giihmayan ho. 

Bihasati ku lohaiini hath barayan ho. 

3. 

Ahirini hath daheri sagun lei awahi ho : 

Unrat joban dekhi nripati man bh&wai ho- 
Rup saloni tanbolini birk hathehi ho : 

Jkki or bilokahi man tehi skthehi ho. 

Darjini gore gat lihe kar jora ho : 

Kesani parun lagai sugandhan bora ho. 

Mochini badan sakochini hirk maiigan ho ; 

Panahiii lihe kar sobhit sun dar kiigan ho- 

4, 

Batiya kai sughar raaliniyk sundar gatahi ho : 
Kanak ratan mani raaur lihe musukatahi ho. 

Kati kai chhin bariniykn chhatk pknihi ho : 
Chandra badan, mrig lochini, ,sab ras khanihi ho. 
Nain bisal nauniya bhaunh chamkawai ho : 

Dei gkri Rkniwksahiu pramudit gawai ho. 

Kausalyk ki jethi dinb anusksan ho : 

*■ Nahachhu jai karkwahu baithi singhksan ho.” 

6 . 

God lihe Kausalyk baithi Rkmahin bar ho : 

Sobhit dulah Ran sis par anchar ho. 

Nauni to ati gun khani begi bulai bo. 

Kari sinjar ati loni tan bihansati ki ho. 

Kanak chunin so larit naharini liye kar ho. 

Anand hiye na samay dekhi Rkmahin bar ho. 

Kkne kanak taruana besari sohahi ho. 

Gaj mukta kar har kanth mani sohkhi ho. 

6. 

Kar kankan kati kinkin, napur bkjahin ho. 

Rani kai dinhih sari tan adhik birkjahi ho. 

Kkhe ; ‘ ‘ Ram jiu sanwar. Lachhiman gor ho ? 

Ki dhahun Rkni Kausalyahiii parigk bhor ho. 

Rkm ahahin Dasrath kai, Lachhiman anaka ho. 
Bharat Satruhan bhai to Sri Raghunkth kk ho.” 
Aju Awadhpur knand nahachliu Rkm kk, ho. 
Clialahu nayan bhari dekhiya .sobhk dhkra kk ho. 

7. 

Ati bar bhkg nauniykii chhiiai nakh hath son ho : 
Nainknh karati, gumkn, tan Sri Raghunkth son ho. 
Jo pagu nkuni dhouai Rkm dhowawahin ho. 

So pagu dhuri siddhi muni darsan pawahin hoii. 
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Atisai puhapuk m&l Ram ur sohanhiii ho, 

Tirachhi chitwani 4nand munimukh johanhi ho. 

Nakh k&tat musukahin barani nahin jUtahi ho, 

Padam-r&g mani mAnuhun komal g&tahi ho. 

8 . 

Jawak rachit angurianha mridal suthari ho, 

Prabhu kar charan prachhali tau ati sukumS.ri ho. 

Bhai newachhawar bahu bidhi jo jaou l&yak ho. 

Tulasi Das bali jaun dekhi Raghuniyak ho. 

Rajdiii dinhaii h&thi; R&nih h4r ho : 

Bharige ratan padarath sup haz4r ho. 

Bhari gari newachhslwari nau lei §,wai ho, 

Parijan karahin nihsil asisat awai ho. 

9. 

Tapar karahiii sumauj bahut dukh kho^hih ho. 

Hri sukhi sab log adhik sukh so^hiu ho. 

G&wahiii sab, raniwas dehih prabhu gari ho. 

Ram lal& aakuchihin dekhi maht§.ri ho. 

Hili mill karat saw&ngini sabha ras keli ho. 

Nauiii man harkh&i sugandhan meli ho. 

Dulah kai mahtari dekhi man harkh&i ho, 

Kotinha dinhahdan megh jana barkh&i ho. 

10 . 

Ram lal4 kar nahachhu ati sukh gdiya ho. 

Jehi g4eu sidhi hoya param nidhi p&iya ho. 

Dasarath R^u siuhfisan baithi birajahin ho. 

Tulasi Das bali j4ya dekhi Raghu rajahin ho. 

Je yah nahachhu gawahin gai sunawahin ho. 

Rishi sidhi aru kalyan mukti nar pawahin ho. 

Translation. 

First let us invoke Ganesa and Parbati; 

Then let us sing the mhachhu song of Rama. 

1 . 

Who sings it becomes a saint and attains the highest place.'*’ 

The sins of countless lives will be Avashed away. 

Countless instruments of music were played in the house of Dasrath.*^ 

The kingdom the gods were overjoyed at witnessing [the ceremony]. 

The city appeared beautiful beyond description. 

Kausalya could not contain herself for joy. 

The young bamboo columns of the shed Avere studded Avith gems. 

Fringed curtains of pearls Avere hung on all sides of it. 

2 . 

The pitcher of Ganges Avater was at once sent for. 

Young and beautiful women, Avith husbands still alive, were sent for to bathe Rdm. 
A square throne was made Avith pearls and jewels, 

And after libations to the gods, Ram Avas seated on it. 

The seat on which he sat Avas surrounded by golden columns. 

Lamps of gems were lit and then he sat on it. 


I.e,, he attains bhakti or devotional faith, 
AS Mttnik means red gems. 


*8 The father of RSma. 
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Decorated women came, knowing it to be a house of rejoicing. 

Came the blacksmith's wife, chuckling over the box of iron lamp-black in her hand. 

3 . 

The cowherd’s wife brought in her hand the vessel full of curd of good omen. 

The king [Dasrath] was happy to see her breasts waving. 

The charming betel-seller’s wife came with her packet of betel. 

Whoever she looked at was bewitched. 

The fair tailor’s wife had brought a suit [of clothes], 

Dyed with saffron and thoroughly perfumed. 

The shoemaker’s wife came hesitatingly *2 with diamonds in her hair-parting, 

8he entered the courtj'ard with a pair of pretty shoes. 

4 . 

The beautiful sweet-tongued florist’s wife came with the golden crowns ; 

As she brought it studded with gems she smiled. 

The leaf-dishmaker’s wife came with the calico umbrella : 

She had a slim waist *^, a moon-face and the eyes of a doe. 

The barber’s wife made use of her large ej’es. 

She was chaffing the chief ladies and singing joj fully, 

When a lady older than Kausalya gave her an order 

“ Go and perform the ceremony of Nahachhu on him that sits on the throne.” 

5 . 

Kausalya sat with Rima in her lap. 

She cast her veil pleasantly round Rama’s head. 

She called the barber’s wife to come quickly. 

And the latter came smiling and charmingly decorated. 

She held the nail-parer studded with small gems. 

She could hardly hold herself for joy at the sight of Rama. 

She had a tarmna in her ears and a besart in her nose. 

And round her neck was a bewitching garland of large pearls. 

6 . 

On her wrist the kankan, round her waist the kinkin, and round her ankles the napur 
were tinkling. 

She wore the garment given her by the Rani [Kausalya]. 

She asked (in joke): Why is Rkma dark and Lakshman fair f 
Perhaps Rani Kausalya has made some blunder. 


60 This shows Talasi Das’s powers of observation. Ahirinis rlo not confine their breasts like most Indian 
women) and they are usually pendulous and wave out. 

51 The term used is saloni, salty. 62 Because of her low status in society. 

63 The hoTi IS the maker of dishes and cups out of leaves which are held sacred. Both the bdri and 
his wife the bdrini work as menials in high-caste Hindu families. 

5i This is a good omen. 


The sense is that the woman used her eyes to 


56 To a Hindu, eyes to be beautiful must be largo, 
attract attention. 

66 Among lugh-caste Hindus it is not customary for the givers of the fea.st at marriages, investment 
with the saerd thread and similar ceremonies, to give orders to their servants. That is done by close rela¬ 
tives, ma e or female, while the givers do nothing beyond being civil to their guests. This explains the 
statement in the text. 

61 These are special omameiite. 

63 These are all tinkling ornaments : kankan. is a bracelet : hinkin, a bell i ndpnr, an anklet. 

^6 iliib IS the kind of chali that is usual on such occasions. 
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Rama is I think the son of Dasrath, and !^kshman of some one else. 

Bharata and Shatruhana are brethren of Sri Baghun4th [R4ma].” 

To-day Awadhpur [Ayodhyfl] is full of merriment over the paring of Rama’s nails. 

Let us go to see the beauty of his palace. 

7 . 

Congratulations to the barber’s wife for being allowed to touch the nails of R&ma. 
She roUs her eyes to attract the attention of Sri Raghunath. 

The feet that Rama’s footwasher is going to wash. 

Are the feet that saints and prophets go to worship. 

A very beautiful garland lies on Rama’s breast. 

His sidelong glance is anxiously awaited by saints and prophets®*. 

While his nails are being pared, Rama’s smile is indescribable. 

His body is as soft and fair as the padam-rdg mani^- 

8 . 

[With mehdwar] she dyed the soft feet that had no defect. 

She dyed the feet after them with water. 

Then the relatives and friends rewarded her according to custom and their means. 

Saith Tulasi Das : great is the delight to behold Raghunath. 

Kings gave elephants and queens gave garlands. 

Thousands of winnowing-fans filled with gems were given [to the barber’s wife]. 

The barber took them away in caJt-loads. 

The clansmen gave so much that he was satisfied. 

9 . 

Beggars and servants were greatly rewarded and their troubles fled. 

Everyone was made happy and slept without anxiety. 

All the ladies sang and chaffed and joked®^. 

Rama, the babe, was a little shy with his mother' *. 

While all the ladies were laughing and joking together, 

And the barber’s wife threw perfumes over them with delight. 

The bridegroom’s [Rama’s] mother, seeing them, was delighted. 

She gave away millions of gifts in charity, like a cloud showering gifts upon the poor. 

10 . 

Sing the songs of Nahachhu for R4m, the babe, and be happy. 

Who sings them attains his heart’s desire and real pleasure. 

Dasrath, the king, sat on his royal seat with joy. 

Saith Tulasi Das : much pleased to sec his son king of the Raghu clan. 

Who sings this Nahachhu song himself or hears it sung. 

To him will the prophets and saints bring riches, wealth, prosperity and salvation. 

( To be continued.) 


*0 That is the barber’s wife. 

ti That is to say, they anxiously await a glance of favour. 

*5 2 A particularly beautiful gem. «S This is customary on such occasions. 

Children often appear shy Wore their mothers, when they find themselves suddenly turned 
into boj’S. They will throw themselves into their mothers’ arms after such ceremonies as this, and their 
mothers will say: “ You are no longer a child, a.s you have been through such and such ceremonies. You 
must now go and live among the men and leave the women.” 
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THE NAftlE COCHIN CHINA.' 

By M. LEONARD AUROUSSEAU. 

Translated by S.M. EDWARDES, O.S.I., C.V.O. 

“ The name Cochin China, which signifies to-day our Annamite colony in southern Indo¬ 
china, appears in European geographical documents at a date when the Annamites had not 
crossed the region of Qui-nho'n and when the Mekhong delta was stiU wholly Cambodian. 
Maps and records show also that this name was applied, as the years passed, to difierent 
territories. In short, it seems impossible to trace its origin to the geographical nomenclature 
of Indo-China, whether Chinese or Native. Let us first try and localise precisely the various 
regions called by this name at certain given dates, and then try and determine its derivation 
in the light of its oldest signification. 

“ Before it acquired its present significance, the name of Cochin China was applied by 
foreigners to the central and southern parts of modern Annam, in which the ancestors of the 
dynasty of the Ngu 5 'en had fom^ded in the 16th century a prosperous kingdom, long distinct 
from the Annamite territories in the north of the peninsula. L'^p to the present it has generally 
been supposed that the word had no older meaning, and that therefore it could not itself be 
older than the middle of the 16th century. But we know that Nguyen Hoang, the earhest 
of these ancestors of the Nguyen to set out for Thuan-hoa, left the court of the Le at Thang- 
long between November 10th and December 10th, 1558. The commencement of the kingdom 
of the Nguyen camiot then have preceded the arrival of Nguyen Hoang at Thuan-hoa ; and 
the name of Cochin China, if from the first it signified this kingdom only, could not have 
come into use before 1558. But, as a matter of fact, there is evidence of the use of the name 
long before that date, and this is proved by certain important records which I have collected 
in the course of a hurried inquiry, and which I mention below, to indicate the scope of my 
enquiry. 

1. The earliest mention of the name Cochin China that I know is in a.d. 1502, in 
the Portuguese chart of the Genoese Albert ("ontino, where it appears in the curious form 
Chinacochim. This chart, the original of which is in the library of Modena, has been 
reproduced by Tomaschek in a work published on the occasion of the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama. Contino places Chinacochim, 
in the character of a sea-port, at the mouth of a river which must be the Red River. 
Further south, about the level of the modern Central Annam, Contino notices another 
port named Ghampacochim. 

“ In this particular form, Chinacochim, which, reversed, gives us Cochimchina, the 
name Cochm China in 1502 refers to a spot in the Tonkinese delta. At that date and up to 
1515 Portuguese navigators (or foreigners in the Portuguese .service) had no direct 
acquaintance with the coast of Indo-China. Such information as they possessed came 
without doubt from Arab accounts and charts, or perhaps was furnished orally by 
Muhammadan sailors. Contino’s statements must have been dra\vn in garbled form from 
one of these sources. 

“ 2. The same remarks may apply to the form Chanacochim, which appears on a chart of 
1503 approximately, prepared by another Genoese, Nicolo de Canerio, and preserved in the 
Hydrographic archives of the Ministry of Marine in Paris. Canerio seems, so far at least 
as concerns this point, to have copied his compatriot's chart. 

'■ 3. The ordinary form of the name appears for the first time, and twice running, in a 
letter addressed from Malacca on January 8th, 1515, l)y Jorge de Albuquerque to King Manoel 
of Portugal. At the beginning of the letter occur the words dm mercadorias que vem da 

1 The original article appears in the Bulletin de V Bcole FrancaUt d' Extreme Orient, Tome XXIV, 192 1. 

1 have omitted >1. Aurou&seau’s numerous referenees in footnotes from considerations of space. 
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ohytw, e qiiachymchyna, syam, llequios ” i. c., “ naercharidise coming from China, from Cochin 
China, Siam, the islands Lieou-K’ieou . . . . ” The second mention occurs on page 137, 

where the writer speaks of “ junks from China or from Cochin China ” in the phrase “ os 
junquos da chyna e quamchymchyna.” The name of Cochin China is easily identifiable mider 
the spelling Quachymchyna and Qmmchymchyna. 

“ I may here mention that the writer of the letter, in including this name among those of 
countries like Pegu, China, Siam, etc., certainly intends to specify a particular kingdom. This 
kingdom unquestionabty was Annam, subordinate at that date to the Le dynasty, with its 
capital at Trung do phu, which extended from Lang-so’n to Qui-nho’n. 

'■ 4. In August 1516 Fernao Perez enters the ‘‘ gulf of Goncamchina ” i. e., the Bay of 
Tonkin. 

“ 5. Duarte Coelho, who sailed the first time along the Annamite coast between 1616 
and 1518, was sent during the year 1523 to eastern Indo-China by Jorge de Albuquerque, to 
obtain detailed information about the country named Cochin China and the bay of that name. 
A letter from Jorge de Albuquerque to the Portuguese King, dated January 1st, 1624, runs 
as follows : “ Mamdey duarle coelho a descobrjr cawhimehyna.” Barros, writing about 1650, 

gives the following account of this occurrence : “ Vindo este Perduca Raja no fim de Abril 
de quinhentos e vinte e tres com estas quarenta lancharas, em se recolhendo pera dentro do rio de 
Mvar quasi sobre a noite, home vista delies Duarte Coelho, o qual hia em hum navio sen des- 
cubrir a enscada de Cochinchina per mandado d’El Rey D. Manuel, por ter sabido ser aquella 
enscada cousa de que sahiam mercadorias ricas. A qual terra os Chijs chamam Reyno de Cacho, 
e os Siames, e Malayos Cochinchina, d differentia do Gochij do Malabar 

“ There can be no doubt that this mention in 1623-24 of the country and gulf of Cauchim- 
chyna (Cochin China) is meant to denote the Aimamite Kingdom of that epoch and more 
particularly the Tonkinese delta. 

“ 6. The chart of Diego Ribeiro, published in 1529, includes the name Cauchechina, to 
denote the Tonkinese and Annamite districts of the peninsula, and therefore the whole country 
of Annam from the opening of the sixteenth century. 

7. Numerous references of later date—1535, 1543, 1549, 1550, 1572, 1588, 1597, 
1598, 1599, 1603, 1604, 1606, 1013—all prove that the word Cochin China,—^under a 
variety of spellings, Cauchenchina, Cauchijchina, Cauchjichina, Cachenchina, Cauchimchina, 
Gauchichina, Coccincina, etc.—signified in every case the whole of the kingdom of Annam. 

“ 8. One has to turn to the year 1618 to find the name of Cochin China used in its 
secondary sense ; namely to signify quite clearly the particular principality ruled by the 
Nguyen. The word appears for the first time Avith this meaning in the Relatione della nuova 
missione delli P. P. della Compagnia di Giesu al regno della Cocincina, compiled by the Milanese 
Jesuit Christopher Borri. The translation of the pertinent passages is as follows :— 

“ Cochin China, so called by the Portuguese, is styled in the nath e tongue Anam ,— 
a word signifying “western,” as this kingdom lies in the west relatively to China. 
For the same reason the Japanese call it Coci, which has the same meaning in then- 
language as Anam in the Cochinchinesc tongue. But the Portuguese, introduced 
into Anam for trade through the agency of the Japanese, formed from this Japanese 
word Coci and the other word Cina a third name Cocincina, which they attached 
to this kingdom, calling it, so to speak, Cocin of China, in order to distinguish it 
from Cochin in India, which they also visited. 

“ If Cochin China appears as a rule in maps and atlases under the name of Caucincina 
or Cauchina or some similar form, that is merely due either to the corruption of the 
real name or to the fact that the mapmakers Avished to indicate that this kingdom 
AA'as on the borders of China. 
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“ In the south this kingdom borders on Ghiampa (Champa), at an elevation of eleven 
degrees from the pole : in the north, but slighth' to the west, it borders on Tunchim 
(Tonkin); on the east lies the China sea ; and on the west, towards the Northwest, 
it borders on the kingdom of the Lai (Laos). 

“As regards its extent, I speak here of Cochin China alone, which is a portion of the 
great kingdom of Tonkm .... 

“ Cochin China is divided into five provinces. The first, bordering on Tonkin, where 
the king resides, is called Sinuua (Thu^ln-hoa); the second, Cacciam (Ke-cham), where 
the king’s son resides as Governor ; the third, Quamguj’a (Quang-ngai); the fourth, 
Quignin (Qui-nho’n), which the Portuguese call Pullucambi (Poulo Gambir); the 
fifth, which borders Campa, is named Renran.” 

Despite the errors it contains, this passage from Borri’s account is interesting and shows 
clearly that in the view of the author and his contemporaries the Annamite kingdom of the Le was, 
towards the middle of the first quarter of the seventeenth century, divided into two parts :— 
{a) Tonkin (Tunchim), lying between the Chinese frontier on the north and the river Linh- 
giang on the south ; (6) Cochin China (Cocincina, Caucincina, Cauchina) or the Nguyen princi¬ 
pality, which extended from the river Linhgiang on the north as far as Cape Varellain the south. 

“ We thus obtain evidence in the account of the Milanese Jesuit, written between 1618 
and 1630 and published after 1631, of the earliest use of the name Cochin China in its limited 
sense of a single portion of the Annamite kingdom, namely that lying between Dong-ho’i 
and Cape Varella. Borri could not have been aware that the name had previously been used 
to designate the whole of the Annamite country ; he says nothing about it indeed, and seems 
on the contrary to believe that the usual name applied by foreigners to the kingdom of the 
Le, prior to the independence of the Nguyen, was Tonkin. 

“ But what is the .starting-point of this use of the ancient name of Cochin China in its 
new signification ? 

“ According to Father de Rhodes, who arrived in Cochin China in December, 1624, the 
first Jesuit missionary to enter the country was the Neapolitan Busomi, who landed at Tourane 
on January 18th, 1615. Father Borri arrived three years after Busomi. On the other 
hand, there were no Jesuits in Tonkin at that date, as the Tonkin mission was not established 
until 1626. The missionaries in Central Annam were the first therefore to find the need of 
describing by a separate name the country which they proposed to evangeli.se, and which 
enjoyed a separate political existence under the powerful Nguyen rulers. They were 
acquainted with the names Tonkin and Cochin China from the narratives mentioned above. 
The formerclearlysignificdthcnorthcrn’partofthe kingdom of the Le ; the latter had a wider, 
less exclusive, meaning. Did the missionaries actually bhmder over the latter meaning, as 
I suspect, or did they decide to apply the name Cochin China exclusively to the southern portion 
of the Annamite kingdom ? It is not ea.sy to decide which of the.se two soluticjns is correct. 
Whichever it be, however, it is quite clear that it was the founders of the first Christian 
missions in the Annamite country who, on their arrival in 1615 in the principality of the 
Nguyen, used the name Cochin China for the first time to designate that principality and 
nothing more. Consequently one may a.sscrt that the name with this special significance 
attaching to it cannot be earlier in date than January 18tli, 1615. 


•• 9. This new value accorded to the name of Cochin China was invested by the reports 
of the missionaries uith an authority rendered all the greater by the fact that no need was 
felt to preserve the name in its ancient significance : for the missionaries, as we have seen did 
not establish them^.lves till ten years later in the northern portion of the Annamite kingdom, 
a country which they continued to de.signate by the name of Tonkin 

from 1618 onwards indicate quite clearly 
that the name preserved its secondary meaning (i.e., the southern portion of Annam, starting 
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from the Dong-ho’i district) during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and part of the 
nineteenth. The most important of these references, viz., those of Father de Rhodes in 1624 
and 1627, of Father Baldinotti in 1626, and the charts of 1640, 1650, 1666, 1705, and of later 
year ranging from 1721 to 1882,—suffice to establish this fact. 

“ One finds the name Cochin China preserving its secondary meaning during the whole 
period from 1615 to 1882, but with this constantly changing significance, that the country to 
which the name is applied extends ever further in a southerly direction, in proportion as the 
Annamites descend from the north. 

“ During that period the country becomes unified. The conquering Nguyen have welded 
together the Annamite lands by the opening of the nineteenth century. The name Annam, 
on the other hand, which was used by Europeans from the seventeenth century onwards to 
signify the whole of the kingdom (comprising Tonkin in the north and Cochin China in the 
south), preserved this meaning as late as 1882. 

“ It must be added that in 1861 disorder was introduced into the geographical nomenclature 
of the country by a new factor, the French occupation. From that date the necessity of distin¬ 
guishing the occupied from unoccupied territories led to the former being styled “ Lower 
Cochin China ” or “ French Cochin China,” and to the latter keeping, according to their 
actual situation, the name of Cochin China or Tonkin. 

“ 10. Finally, in 1883 the nomenclature tends to become fixed and is finally settled in 
1887. Tonkin retains its name. Cochin China, properly so called, loses its name and receives the 
special title of Annam, which on the other hand ceases to signify absolutely the whole of the 
Annamite lands; Lower Cochin China or French Cochin China receives the special name of Cochin 
China. Thus we arrive at the third meaning of this name, which has lasted to the present day. 

“ To recapitulate, the name Cochin China, in various phonetic forms, has in the course of 
history possessed three distinct meanings in the geographical literature of Europe :— 

(а) from 1502 to 1615 : Cochin China signifies the whole of the Annamite kingdom, 
comprised between China in the north and Champa in the south. 

(б) from 1615 to 1882 : Cochin China is the name of the portion of the Annamite 
country, situated to the south of the Tonkin of that epoch and lying between the 
Dong-ho’i region on the north and the southern frontier of Annam (this frontier 
assuming a more southernly location as the Annamites advanced). 

(c) from 1883-1887 to the present day : Cochin China signifies the French colony in 
the south of the Peninsula, while the central portion of the Annamite country, 
lying between Cochin China in the south and Tonkin in the north, receives the 
name of Annam. 

“ If, then, we would inquire into the etymology of the name Cochin China, we have good 
groimd for taking as the starting point of our inquiry the geographical value of the name in the 
opening years of the sixteenth century, at the moment when it was employed to signify the 
whole of the Annamite Uingdoin. At that date the country included the modem Tonkin and 
Annam as far as the Qui-nho’n district; but one must bear in mind that Annamite sovereignty 
was by no means firmly established to the south of the Col des Nuages, and that the kingdom 
was properly organized only in the twelve frdn to the north, fromLang-so’nto Thuan-hoa. 

“ The earliest references to the name Cochin China almost invariably connect it with the 
so-called Gulf of Cochin China (the modern Gulf of Tonkin, though extended considerably 
southwards). The only Annamite ports which were accessible and certain to provide an 
opening to traders in the sixteenth century were in fact those of the Tonkinese delta. There 
the first Portuguese sailors who ‘discovered Cochin China,' and the foreign travellers before 
them who came to trade in the Annamite country, must have disembarked. One may 
therefore conclude that the name Cochin China, while signifying from the outset the whole of 
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the kingdom of Annam, was specially applied from 1502 to 1515 to the country entered by 
way of the Bay of Tonkin. 

“ When Jorge de Albuquerquewrotehisletterof January 8th, 1515, no Portuguese, no Euro- 
13ean,wasyet properly acquainted with the Annamite country ; and this must have been still 
more the case, thirteen years previously, when Contino prepared his chart of the Far East. 

“ The name of this country must therefore have been passed on to the Portuguese by 
travellers in the Far East before the end of the fifteenth century. These travellers can only 
have been Chinese, Annamites,Chams, Malays, Javanese, Persians, Arabs, or Turlrs. Chinese, 
Annamite, Cham and Javan geographical nomenclature supplies, so far as I am aware, no 
term which could have given use to the full name Cochin China. The Malays spoke of Kuchi 
or KucJii-china, neither of which terms can be explained in the Malay tongue. The problem 
thus remains unsolved. It remains to investigate the puzzle from the Persian, Arab, and 
Turkish standpoint. 

“ Prior to the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope (November 22, 1497), the existence of 
the Annamite kingdom had already been announced to Europe by Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century. The Venetian had given this kingdom the name of Caugigu, in which one must 
recognise the words Kiao-lche Kouo, “the land of the Kiao-tche (Giao-chi),” by which the 
Chinese had been accustomed to describe the Tonkinese regions fifteen hundred years before 
the date of Marco Polo. 

The same name in a slightly different form is found at the opening of the fourteenth 
centurj' in the History of the Jilongols by the Persian Rasid-ud-din, who speaks of the comitry 
of Kafehekuo (=Kiao-tehe Kouo). 

The name Kiao-tche was thus already in vogue in the fourteenth century in non-Chinese 
lands, European and Muhammadan, to designate Tonkin, the most important part of the 
Annamite country, and also—by a natural extension of the term—to designate the Annamite 
kingdom regarded as a whole. 

For a long i^eriod, indeed, the great Moslem navigators (Persian up to the ninth century, 
followed by Arabs up to the commencement of the sixteenth century) sailed across the Indian 
Ocean and the China ^eas ; they maintained relations with the ports on the east coast of Indo- 
Cnina and learned to know the country of Kiao-tche (the Annamite kingdom). 

But these navigators had a special geographical notion about these coasts and about 
the countries in the south of Eastern Asia. A scrutiny of the records of maritime journeys, 
of the itineraries and sailing instructions, discloses the fact that Muhammadan sailors gave 
tlie name China a vddely extended meaning. 

“ Thus in 1224 the geographer and sailor Yakut (1179-1229) writes in his Mu’jjam al 
BnUan Ma bar (Coromandel) is the last country in India. Ne.xt comes China, of which 
the r,st (region) is Djawa (Java or .Sumatra) ; thence one enters a sea which is difficult of 
access and fertile in disasters. One arrives at length in China proirer.’ 

'• In the thirteenth century the botanist Ibn al Baytiir, in his Trnite firs smples, notes 
that the northern areas of China arc .styled in Persian - Chin Md-Chhi (i.e., China of 
Lueat China; cf. Sanskrit Sina Mahasina), equivalent in Arabic to Chin al-CMn, China 
of the Chinas, for the Persians call China Sin (Chin).’ 

Kazwini (1203—1283), in his Kitdb’ajdib al-Makhlupn ica gharaib al-maudjudat, speaks 
o the islands of the China Sea, and includes among them Java, Sumatra, Nias, etc. The 

-^arae author m his KildbdMr al-biUU wa akhbdr al-’Md further states that Java and Sumatra 
arc parts of China. 

‘‘InthethirteenthcenturyIbnSaidclearlydistinguishes ' China ’ (GM« or the countries on 

1 Indo-China) from ‘China pixqx'rly so-called’ (Chin al-cUn), or the regions 

-iri^al He shows the town of Manzi as the 

-. V of Chin al-Chm or of Chma properly so-called. Now one knows that Manzi, derived 
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from Chinese Man-tseu, is the name employed by the Arabs to designate southern China, 
subordinate to the southern Song (1127-1279). It follows from this that the countries called 
Chin (China) by Ibn Said had nothing in common with China proper, as they lay to the south 
of the Chinese empire and actually were independent of it. 

“ Rasid-ud-din himself (1310) extends the Chinese area as far as the island of Lakawarara 
(Nicobar) and the continent named Champa (the Champa of the opening of the fourteenth 
century, that is to say, roughly the parts of Annam situated to the south of the Col des Nuages). 

“ Dimaqi, who wrote Just before 1325, speaks also of Champa ‘ situated on the coast of 
China.’ Abulfida (1273-1331) states that ‘ the frontiers of China in the south-east touch 
the equator, where there is no latitude.’ He reports similarly that the island of Sribuza 
(Srivijaya=Palembang) is given as a dependency of China. 

“ I omit several other analogous references of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which hetray the same misconception and are therefore superfluous, and I pass on to extracts 
from the treatise entitled Muhit (‘ the Ocean ’) by the Turkish admiral Sidi ’Ali Chelebi (1554) : 

‘ The sea-routes to the coast of Chin and Machin resolve themselves into the following 
itinerary. First from Singafur (Singapore) .... to Kanbusa (Cambodia); from 
Kanbusa to Samba (Champa) .... from Samba to the Gulf of Kawchi (Kiao-tche 
=the gulf of Tonkin), etc.’ 

‘ The port of KawsU in Chi n (Kiao-tche in China) . ’ 

‘ The gulf of KamsAt in CAiw (=the gulf of Tonkin in China) . . . . ’ 

‘ Kawshi in Chin.’ 

‘ Sanba in Chin (Champa in China) . . . . ’ 

‘ Laghur in Chin ’ . . . . ‘ Cape Kanbusa (Cape of Cambodia, in the present Cochin 

China in Chin).’ 

‘ Lung-saka (Tenasserim) at the extremity of the coast of Chin (China).’ 

‘ (Kelantan on the east coast of the Malay peninsula) on the Coast of Chin 

(China) ’ . . . . etc. 

“These examples suffice to show that from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
Muhammadan geographers divided the coasts of Eastern Asia into two large areas, 
distinguished by the following names 

(а) Chin (China), comprising Indo-China, from the Jlalay peninsula to the Hai-nan 
straits, and 

(б) Machin (Great China or China proper), extending to the north of the “ Gates of 
China,” i.e., north of the Hai-nan straits. 

“ In those days all the countries of the Indo-Chinese coast, lying between the Malacca 
and Hai-nan straits, were, in the view of Arab sailors, situated in Chin (China). These sailors, 
as the passages above-quoted show, had consequently to follow the general practice of adding to 
the name of each of those countries the word Chin, which indicated their general situation. 
This is precisely what happened in the case of the name of the Annamite country, Kiao-tche ; 
for the MuUtoi Sidi ’Ali Chelebi mentions several times Kawchi of Chin (Kiao-tche of China). 
Sidi ’Ali Chelebi wrote about 1554, but it is well-known that he was a compiler, rather than 
an original composer, and that his MuiH t is largely composed of earlier Arab texts, amongst 
the latter bemg a translation of the Nautical Instructions of Suleiman al-Mahri (beginning ot 
the sixteenth century) and translations of the chart-books and essays on navigation of Ibn 
Majid, who was Vasco da Gama’s Arab pilot across the Indian Ocean and who composed his 
treatises between 1462 and 1490. 

“ The Tonkinese delta, one might even say the whole Annamite kmgdom, was thus 
certainly styled by the Arabs “ country of Kawchi of Chin ” at the close of the fifteenth and 
the opening of the sixteenth century, that is to say, at the time when the Moslems entered into 
relations with Portuguese navigators and taught the latter the main sea-routes and the names 
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of the principal lands washed by the Indian Ocean and the China seas. The Portuguese, 
‘ whose earliest charts are based upon Arab sailing instructions,” bad no alternative but to 
register purely and simply (and before they had themselves discovered the Gulf of Tonkin) 
the name which the Arabs gave to the Annamite country. 

“ We may here remark that of all the countries situated on this coast and described as 
” of Chin,” Kawchi is the only one of which the name has continued, after Arab and Portu¬ 
guese times, to bear the distinctive affix ‘of Chin.’ All the rest, Champa, Laghur, etc., have 
lasted without being linked for any great length of time with this distinguishing affix, which 
no doubt disappeared directly people realised that it embodied a radical geographical error. 
It is possible that the exception allowed in the case of the name we are discussing arose from 
the fact that there existed in India a practically identical and widely known place-name, 
that of the port of Kochi (Cochin). It was doubtless necessary to retain the affix ‘ of Chin ’, 
in order to distinguish Kawchi of Chin from Kochi in India. 

“ Such must have been the origin and use of the name Cochin China. The Arab expres¬ 
sion ‘ Kawchi of Chin ’ in fact corresponds in a whoUy conclusive manner with the earliest 
normal Portuguese forms of the word Cochin China. The two first readings, those of January 
Sth, 1515, Quachymehyna and Quamdiymchyna, are almost identical; for I regard the m in 
Quam as a copyist’s error for u, an error which appears again (n for u) in certain unusual 
forms at the beginning of the sixteenth century, e.g., Concamchina (1516), Canchimehyna (1524), 
and disappears entirely after 1529. The most ancient ordinary Portuguese form of the 
word is therefore cither Quachyrnchyna or Quauchymchjna, the first half of which (Quachy or 
Quaxichy) is an exact transliteration of the Arab KawcU and, through the Arabic, of the 
Chinese Kiao-tchc and Cantonese KayL'-chi. 

“■ The examples chosen by M. G. Ferrand from the Arabic MS. No. 2559 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale appear to indicate that, in order to translate the expression ‘ Kawchi in China ’ 
or ■ Kawchi of China,’ the Arab would have to say either Kawchi min al CUn, which exactly 
represents ‘ Kawchi of the China,’ or, by suppressing the superfluous article, KawcU min CUn 
or ■ Kawchi of China.’ I may be pardoned for venturing here upon ground which is unfamiliar 
to me, but it seems to me quite likely that it was in the latter simplified form that the name 
was ordinarily spoken by the Arabs and was heard by the Portuguese. The Arab phrase 
KawcU min CUn (or, in a single word, KawcMm{in)cUn) is all the closer to the earliest 
Portuguese forms of the name Cochin China, in that the central syllable min, which means 
of and is of secondary importance in the name, must have been pronounced quickly, so as to 
leave a clear mark of nasalisation. This Arab form therefore explains fully the earliest 
Portuguese renderings : it also explains the nasal sound in the middle of the word, which is 
universally present in every mention of the name in all languages, and which has survived 
to our own times in the central n of the word Cochin China. 

We thus have a group of sound historical, geographical and linguistic reasons for 
deriving the name Cochin China, through the Portuguese Qm,chymchxjna, from the phrase 
by which the Arabs, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
meant to designate the Annamite kingdom, and more particularly the Tonkin sea-board. This 
expression Kawchhn (in) chin signified that the kingdom was that of Kawchi (Kiao-tche), 
the traditional Chinese name fur Tonkin, known in Euroiie since the time of Marco Polo, 
and that it was situated on the eastern coast of Indo-China, that is to say, on the coast of 
Chin (China), according to the geographical nomenclature in vogue among Arab navigators 
and travellers. 

“Thus the fair fortune and the meaning of this simple name. Cochin China, which 
boars to-day the impress of French renown, are accounted for by the brilliance of Moslem 
power and the still more radiant glory of the Portuguese navigators in the Indian Ocean, 
more than five centuries ago.” 
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GOVERNOR JOSEPH COLLET OF MADRAS ON THE HINDU RELIGION 

IN 1712. 

By SiH RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

In the Proceedings oj Meetings, vol. VI, of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
January 1924, pp. 29 ff, occurs an informing paper by Miss Clara E. J. Collet, Fellow of 
University College, London, on the excellent private letter books of Joseph Collet of Madras 
(1717 1720), as preserved in her family. They contain the observations of a very capable 
man, anxious to learn all he could about the natives of the countries in which he travelled or 
h^ to work. We consequently obtain from them valuable views on the inhabitants of 
Rio de Janeiro, of Bencoolen in Sumatra, and of Madras. 

Amongst the extracts given by Miss Collet (one cannot but hope that she will some day 
publish the whole collection of letters) is one of great interest, as it shows how an English 
enquirer, full of his own religious views, looked on Hinduism as he thought he learnt about it. 
Incidentally it shows also how an educated Indian attempted to expound his religion to 
an interested and educated European. Collet writes as follows :— 

“ The first time I arriv’d in this place was in the year 1712. I soon found a great variety 
of religions profess’d here, Christianity of severall sorts, Popish, Protestant or Arminian 
[native Christians], besides Mahometanism and above all Paganism [Elinduism], which has 
much more numerous disciples than all the rest together. They are divided into the right- 
handed cast and the left-hand cast, and these again are sub-divided into eighteen several 
casts or Tribes.* 

‘ Here are Churches of all the several Religions I have named, but the most magnificent 
structures are the Pagan Temples, called the Pagodas. Passing by one of them a few days 
after my arrival, I made up to the Gate, which was open, with a design to see what sort of 
Gods dwelt there, but the priests were too quick and shut the Gate before I could enter.* 

“ I asked one of the Religion with me why they would not permit me to see the Pagoda. 
He told me they did not care to admit Christians, and seem’d to insinuate that the Priests 
thought that the presence of a Christian would defile their Temple. I told him I rather 
believed they were ashamed to expose their Gods to our View. He reply’d ; ‘ We are not 

such fools as to think the Images in our Pagodas are Gods. We know very well there is but one 
Supreme God, Creator and Preserver of all things. The Images in our Temples are no other 
than symbols and representations of the several perfections of the one Supreme Being. 
An Image with many hands, holding Arms and Mechanicall Instruments, represents his infinite 
power : another with an elephant’s joyn’d to a Human Face signifies his infinite wisdom, the 
Elephant being esteem’d the most sagacious of all Brute Animalls.’ He added several others. 

“ I smiled and was about to reply, but he prevented me and went on as follows ;—‘ There 
is no greater Difficulty in all tliis than in your Christian Religion, for you say with us 
there is but one God, and yet you say, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are each of them God, 
by which you must mean that the one God is call’d the Father as he is the Maker of all things, 
and he is called the Son as he is reconciled to Sinners, and he is called the Holy Ghost as he 

* This statement shows that Collet had grasped that Hindviism is divided into an enormous nxunber 
of sects, which he thought were castes, although, of course, his view thereof is very vague. He evidently 
thought that the most prominent among them were the Right-hand (Dakshin^chari) and Left-hand (Vdmd- 
ch&ri) divisions of the Shaktas, worshippers of the female energy in life (Shakti). The statement is a com¬ 
ment on the hold that Shtlktism had on Hinduism, when the latter first came under Western observation. 

2 Here we have a hint of the difficulties that BrShmans must have had in dealing with Europeans of 
importance. Neither side had any idea of the notions or religious feelings of the other. 
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inclines men to do Good. So with us, our many Images represent to us the various perfections 
of that one God, whom both you and we worship.’ Here he stopped, expecting my Answer, 
which I was in no condition to give him, but stood for some time perfectly confounded.^ 

I knew very well the explication he had given of the Trinity was the Sabellian Scheme,'* 
which I could not assent to, and on the other hand I durst not say that there are three 
distinct persons equally God, lest he should charge me with Polytheism, which is as plain a 
violation of the first Commandment as the Adoration of Images is of the Second.® 

’ In short I was glad to change the Discourse by asking what representations those were, 
pointing to the monstrous figures at a little distance. He told me one of them was a transforma¬ 
tion of the God (Vishnu), and the other was the Devil, before whom on a certain day 
every year a thousand goats were saerifieed. This gave me a large Field of raillery on his 
Religion and the opportunity of my concealing my Ignorance of my omi Religion*. 

“ When I came home and reflected on the passage.s of the day, I blush’d for shame that 
I had not been able to give a rationall Account of my o'vm Faith to a heathen, and resolv’d 
to lay hold on the first opportunity to examine a Doctrine I had been taught to believe was a 
mistery and note to be pr\’d into. It happened the next Sunday the Athanasian Creed 
was read in Church."’ 


3 I take it that the ‘‘one of the Religion ” with Collet was an educated Brahman, who knew English 
well and had studied Christianity. His exposition of the use of images in Hindu Temples and of Hindu 
monotheism goes to show that ho must have been a Bhagavata, which sect is essentially monotheist, with 
devotional faith in one Personal God as its main doctrine. Bhagavatism is very old—pre-Chri.sti8n in fact 
—and has long been the faith of the educated Hindu, permeating both the 'Vaislmava and Shaiva forms of 
their religion. 

t At the end of the Second Century there was a great controversy between the Adoptisnists and the 
Modalists, holding respectively that Christ was the chosen Man of God and that Christ was a manifestation 
of God Himself. In the Third Centmy the protagonist of the Modalists (Unitarians) was Sabellius, a Libyan, 
whose doctrine created a great controversy (the Sabellian Heresy) and lasted tiU the end of the Fourth 
Century. The “Sabellian Scheme,” with various modifications as time went on, was that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Siiirit are the same person, three names being thus attached to one and the same Being. The 
three forms of the One God in the Sabellian view were the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Giver of Life. 
It will be seen that Governor Collet was right in remarking that the Hindu's “ explication of the Trinity” 
was " the Salrellian Scheme,” and why, as a strict Trinitarian, he could not assent to a strictly Unitarian 
view. 

5 Collet evidently was not aware of the Hindu Trinity (Trimurti), which is the three-fold manifestation 
of the Supreme Brahman, the Incomprehensible, with unity of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, the throe 
prominent, and to the people equal, Gods of the Epics, as the Creator, Preserv'cr and Destroyer. The 
Hindu and the Chi-istian Trinities are not, however, philosophically identical. The former Religion holds 
that there is one God and three manifestations of Him, and the latter that there are three Persons in one 
Cod. 

8 The first image must therefore have been that of one of the avaldraa or incarnations of Vishnu. What 
the other image represented, it is impossible to say, as Collet apparently did not wait to enquire if it was 
male or female. It was probably an image for ' the people,’ and did not belong to the “ religion ” of his 
informant, on whom, therefore, his “ raillery ” was lost. 

’ Collet had very strong and free views on religious practice, and the Schism Act of 1714 roused him 
to much wrath and to a desire to fight it as soon as his government in India was over. Inter alia the 
Atlianasian Creed was abominable to him. 
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THE CAPITAL OF NAHAPANA. 

By V. S. BAKHLE, M.A., LL.B, 

The date of Nahapana, the Kshaharata Kshatrapa, who ruled over Northern Maharelsh- 
tra, Gujarat and other adjoining provinces is still disputed. There is, however, a question 
of no less importance, viz-, the capital of his kingdom ; and scholars are not agreed on this 
question also. We propose in this article to show that the capital of the kingdom of Nahapana 
was situated at Junnar, a view which was first put forward by the late Sir Eamkrishna 
Bhandarkar.^ 

The controversy about the capital of Nahapana was, to all appearances, finally set at 
rest by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in the pages of this journal * where he stated, relying mainly 
on the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, that the capital of the 
kingdom of Nahapana was Dashapura or the modem Mandasor. The Periplus mentions Min- 
nagara as the metropolis of the kingdom of IVIambaros and of all India, and Ptolemy in his 
geography mentions a Minnagara, which lies 2° N. and 2® E.of Broach, a place which roughly 
corresponds with the modern Mandasor, known in ancient times also as Dashapura. The 
mention of this place, in Mr. Bhandarkar’s opinion, as one of the places of Ushavadata’s 
benefactions fuUy corroborates this view. “ I have often thought it was impossible for 
Ushavadata not to have made any benefactions at the capital town of Nahapana, and con¬ 
sequently one of the four cities (Dashapura, Sop4raga, Govardhana and Bharukachchha) must 
have been his capital. But Ptolemy's Geography no longer leaves the point in doubt.” * 

Before we proceed to discuss this identification, it is necessary to ascertain the extent of 
the dominions of Nahapana. Nahapana, we know, had a daughter named Dakshamitra, who 
was married to Shaka Ushavadata, son of Dinika. We have inscriptions of this Ushavadata 
at Karli and Nasik, in which he records his benefactions at various places. Some of these 
benefactions are grants of land and villages, construction of rest-houses, erection of drinking 
places, etc. The nature of these benefactions and especially his land grants show that Ushava¬ 
data was not an ordinary donor. We could hardly expect a private person to grant lands and 
villakges and to arrange for the comforts of people in so many different places. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Ushavadata exercised some authority over the provinces, in which the places 
of his benefactions are situated. “ The localities at which the benefactions were made,” observes 
Rapson, “ may be supposed to lie within the province of which Ushavadata had special charge. 
They indicate generally the extent of that part of Nahapana’s dominions to which the poli¬ 
tical infiuence of Ushavadata was restricted.” ® From the enumeration in his inscriptions 
of the places of benefactions we[may infer that the provinces under Ushavadata included Ajmer, 
Kathiawar, Gujarat, Western Malva, North Konkan, from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik 
District. But this is not all. “ The place names in the inscription of BalSshri seem undoub¬ 
tedly to indicate the provinces which her son Gautamiputra wrested from the Kshaharatas.” ^ 
Of these Suratha, Kukura, Avanti, and Aparanta were provinces under Ushavadata. There 
only remain Akara, Asaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha. It seems highly probable that Nahapana 
himself ruled over these provinces. The generally accepted view, however, is that his rule 
stretched as far as Ajmer in Rajputana, and included Kathiawar, South Gujarat, Western 
Malva, North Konkan, and Nasik and Poona Districts. But these were mainly the provinces to 
which the political influence of Ushavadata was restricted. Over what province or provinces 
then did Nahapflna rule ? Or had he consigned all his territory to the charge of his son-in- 
law ? Nahapana, we think, must himself have ruled over Akara, Vidarbha, Asaka and Mulaka. 
The mention of these countries in the inscription of BalSshri at Nasik implies that they 
were wrested from the KshaharStas by Gautamiputra; it is not in the least probable that 

1 Bom. Gateiteer, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 160. 3 Indian Antiquary, 1918, pp. 77-78. 

3 Catalogue of Andhra Cains in Br, Museum, p. cx. i Ibid., p. cxi. 
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they were inherited by him. A glance at the map of India would show the improbability of 
the assumption that these provinces were held by the Satavahanas, while the Kshaharatas 
were in ascendency. It seems, therefore, that these provinces were included in the dominion 
of Nahapana and were further under the direct rule of the Mahakshatrapa. 

This being then the extent of Nahapana’s dominions, we can now look for his capital 
amongst the provinces over which he himself ruled. The mere fact that so many of Ushava- 
data’s benefactions are recorded at Nasik is not sufficient justification to warrant the inference 
that Nasik was his capital.® It is not possible at the same time to place his capital so far 
distant as Dashapura or the modern Mandasor. Various objections can be raised against 
this latter identification. Mr. Kennedy has shown that the Periplus was written in about 
70-71 A.D., and that the identification of Mambaros with Nahapana is VTong.* It may be, 
however, that the Periplus refers to one of the successors of Nahapana, of whom there were 
many, as evidenced by the var 3 'ing effigies on their coins- And since the capital of Nahapana 
must have continued to be their capital also, the Minnagara of the Periplus must have been 
the capital of Nahapana himself. Tlie question remains, however, whether it was the modem 
Mandasor. An inscription of Nahapana’s minister is found at Junnar, a large collection 
of his coins was found at Nasik, while Mandasor or Dashapura was more or less on the borders 
of his kingdom. It seems hardly probable, therefore, that this place, though in all probability 
known as Minnagara in ancient times, was the capital of Nahapina. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar is wrong in holding that “ it was impossible for Ushavadata not 
to have made any benefactions at the capital town of Nahapana.” It has been generally 
admitted that the place-names in the inscriptions of Ushavadata indicate the provinces that 
were consigned to his charge by Nahap&na. In the provinces that were in bis charge, Ushava¬ 
data was free to make any benefactions he liked ; but not in the capital city of his lord. This 
view will be confirmed also by the nature of Ushavadata’s benefactions. We can certainly 
understand Ushavadata granting lands and villages and erecting quadrangular rest-houses at 
places which were within the provinces consigned to his charge ; but it is difficult to see 
how one of the places of Ushavadata’s benefactions must be regarded as the capital 
of Nahapana. 

It was Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who first suggested the probability of Junnar be¬ 
ing the capital of Nahapana. The capital of Nahapana was probably Junnar, since the 
inscriptions of the place show the town to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, 
and we have record there of the gift of his minister.” ^ Junnar was a very important town. 
It was on the Nana Pass route and thus occupied an important position. There are nearly 
one hundred and fifty caves round about Junnar and as many as thirty-two inscriptions, all 
of which have been dated on paleographic grounds between 160 B.c.—150 a.d. It was as 
great and flourishing a to^vn as Nasik, Dashapura or Bharukachchha. If we do not find 
any record there of U.shavadata’s benefactions, the only explanation is that it was outside 
the territory which was in his charge. 

Even at Junnar the visitor is pointed out the remains of an old city ; and the name may 
mean either ‘ the old city ’ or, like our modern Junagad, ‘ the city of the Yavanas’! Very 
likely it means ‘the city of the Yavanas ’ and the name is a coruption of the old name, Min , 
nagara. ‘ ‘ In support of this suggestion it may be noticed that at the head of Ptolemy’s Nana- 
guna (which apparently is the Nana Pass, though Ptolemy makes it a river) to the south of 
Nasik and to the east of Soirara, is a town called Omenogara which, as the Yavanas were call¬ 
ed Mins, may be either Minnagara or Yavananagara, that is, Junnar.” * The latitude and 


® .Smith. E.H.I,, pp. 217. 201. 

7 Botn. Gaz., vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 100. 


8 JRAS., 1918. 

5 Bom. Chu,, vol. XVIII, pt. ii, p. 213u. 
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longitude degrees of Omenogara, according to Ptolemy,® are 114; 16.20 ; and the name 
Nanaguna, at the head of which this town was situated, is probably due to the fact that by the 
side of the Nana Pass there is another less useful pass, which is known even to this day as 
the Guna Pass. The Nana Pass is to the north of the bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock, locally 
known as ‘ Nana’s Thumb,’ and the Guna Pass is to the south of the Thumb. We must, 
therefore, regard Ptolemy’s Nanaguna as referring to the Nana and the Guna Passes ; and 
the latitude and longitude degrees given by Ptolemy fully support us. At the head of Nana¬ 
guna there is Omenogara, which obviously corresponds to our modem Junnar. Not far from 
Junnar there is a river known as the Mina, and the valley watered by that river is still known 
as Miimer. Furthermore, Ptolemy mentions two Minnagars, and Mr. Bhandarkar has not 
assigned good reasons for identifying the Minnagara mentioned in the Periplus with the 
Minnagar in Ptolemy, which corresponds with modern Mandasor. We must, therefore, 
conclude that Minnagar mentioned by the author of the Periplus is the Omenogara of Ptolemy 
and Junnar of modem times. It was the capital of Nahapana, from which he ruled over the 
Eastern possessions, while Aparanta, Gujarat and the Northern possessions were in the 
charge of Ushavadata. 


PIHUNDA, PITHUDA, PITUNDRA.' 

By SYEVAIN LEVI. 

Translated from the French by S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.I., O.V.O. 

“ Thb Jain Uttaradhyayana Sutra (XXI, 1—4, translated in Sacred Books of the East) 
relates the story of a merchant named Palita, who departs from Champa, the capital of 
Ahga on the lower course of the Ganges, on a journey by boat to the city of Pihumda, whither 
his business summons him. There he marries, and later returns to his own country. While 
on the sea, his wife gives birth to a son, who is called Samudra-pala “ the sea’s ward.” 

“ The Jain sutra is written in Prakrit; the name of the city, Pihumda, leads one to infer 
that the original form of the name contained an indistinct aspirate between vowels, which 
was changed in Prakrit to a simple aspirate. 

“ The Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela of Orissa appears to supply the word 
for which we are looking, corresponding to the Prakrit form Pihumda. Luders, indeed, in 
his List of Brahmi Inscriptions (Epig. Ind., X, vii) under No. 1345, writes in his analysis of 
this diflScult but important inscription : ‘ In the eleventh year he had some place founded 
by former kings, perhaps Pithuda, ploughed with a plough . . . . ’ Pithuda may legiti¬ 
mately be read as Pithumda, which would become Pihumda in Prakrit; the iimer nasal in no 
case presents any drfiSculty. But unfortunately the mutilated text of the inscription affords 
no clue to the situation of Pithuda. We find that in the following or 12th regnal year, 
Kharavela ‘ makes the kings of the North tremble ’ {vitdsayamto Utardpadh/irajdno) ; one 
must therefore look for Pithuda elsewhere than in the North. The East is likewise excluded, 
for the sea lies on that side. There remain the West and the South. In the passage above- 
quoted Lilders has adopted the reading proposed by the late Bhagvanlal Indraji, who was 
the first to decipher the inscription scientifically (Proceedings of the Sixth Congress of Orien- 
taUsts at Leyden, Part III, sect. II, 1886). Bhagvanlal read as follows :— 
puvarajanivesitam Pdthudani gadambhanayalena kasayati. 

Luders alters Pathudam into Pithudaih on the strength of impressions of the inscription. 

“ Since then Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has taken up the study of the whole text, the numerous 
lacunae in which are to him an additional attraction. In the third volume of the Journal 

^ .MoCrindle ; Ptolemy, pp. IT.’j-TC where the editor observes that nothing is known about Omenogara. 

1 This article is No. II of “ Notes Indiennes”, by M. S. Levi, which appeared in the Journal 
Aaiatique, Tome CCVI, Jan.—Mareb, 1925. 
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of the Behar and Orissa Research Society he has published for the benefit of epigraphists an 
excellent imjwession of the inscription. His reading and translation differ from those of 
previous scholars in a surprising and disquieting manner. He believes that the passage as a 
whole describes a procession in honour of a king, who lived thirteen centuries earlier, ‘ . . . . 
which had been established by the former kings in the City of Prith-udaka-darbha and which 
is pleasing to the country.’ A note informs us that the cit 3 ' in question must have been 
in Kaliiiga. Finally we are told after a discussion (p. 437) that the passage refers to the 
statue of a certain king Ketu, installed at Prthudakadarbha, ‘ the city abounding in water 
and darbha grass.’ This rendering is based on a new reading of line 11,— puvardja-nivesitam 
Pithudaga-dabha-nagala nelcdsayati .... 

“ It is at once obvious that the difference in the interpretation of the passage depends 
rather upon the method of splitting up its component words than upon any novelty of reading. 
The differences of reading are confined merely to the following syllables ;— Pi (Bhag. Pd ; 
Liiders, Pi) ; da (Bhag. dari ( Lilders, da); le ne (Bhag. and Lttders, lena) ; and they are 
concerned purely and simplj’ with certain accessory signs, attached to the clear outline of 
the consonants and regarded somewhat arbitrarily as either script-signs or chance-marks 
in the stone, ilr. Jayaswalneither explains, nor thinks it necessary to explain, the difficulties 
which form the stumbling-block of the general body of inquirers, viz.,the vowel c in the syllable 
ne of nelcdsayati, which he doubtless equates with ni$-kartayati, as he translates it ‘ he leads 
out ’; and this being so, the absence of an aspirate in the ka (always and in all places nikkha); 
and thirdlj' and above all, the amazing construction of the sentence, viz., epithet in the accu 
sative, locative, verb, epithet in the accusative, a bunch of six words forming a compound 
noun in the accusative—and what a compound, calculated to be the despair of the schools 
of grammarians ! terasa-vasa-sata-kelu-bhada-tit amara-deha-samghdtam, which signifies, it 
appears, ‘ [he leads out in procession] the wfm-wood formation of the immortal body (i.e., 
statue) of His Highness Ketu who (flourished) thirteen centuries before’. One thinks in¬ 
voluntarily of the scene of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme with the son of the Grand Turk. 

“For the purpose of record I reproduce here the translation of the same passage 
proposed by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the same journal (vol. Ill, 486 et seq.) : ‘ He caused the 
reputation of the feet {i.e., the worship) of the Jina to expand in the city of Pithudaga-dabha 
foimded by former kings.’ 

“On the other hand, the first interpretation (of Liiders and Bhagvanlal) requires no 
sirecial effort for its justification. The sense follows normally from the meaning of the verb 
kasayati. The verb kas—karn is applied properly to ploughing, and therefore evokes by 
natural association of ideas the name of the plough, rtamgala (here nagala ; cf. Pithuda- 
Pihumda), this being the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Idhgala. Oadabha-nagala seems to 
refer to a plough drawn by an ass. I do not remember in the texts any ease of this kind, 
in which, in order to destroy a city, the conqueror causes the soil of it to be ploughed. But 
such action is by no means unlikely or inconceivable. 

“ Ptolemy, describing the towns in the interior of the country of the Maisoloi (VII. 1.93) 
calls the capital Pitundra mitropolis. The country of the Maisftloi, or Maisolia (VII. 1, 15), 
takes its name from the river iMaisolos, which signifies the whole extent of the mouths of the 
Godavari and the Kistna. The Periplus speaks of Masalia, instead of Maisolia. This word 
has been for a long time connected etymologically with the first part of the well-known name 
Masulipatam. Maisolia extends northwards to Paloura. or more precisely to the cape of the 
apheterion close to Paloura. The coast-towns Kontakossyla, Koddoura, AUosj'gnfi, and the 
inland towns Kalliga, Bardamana, Koroungkala, and Pharutra have not yet b^m identified. 
Ptolemj places Pitundra in the hinterland, between the mouths of the Maisolos and the 
Manadas, or in other words, between the deltas of the Godavari and Mahanadi, at an equal 
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distance from both. We must therefore look for the site of the city between Chicacole and 
Kalingapatam, if Ptolemy’s information approximates to the truth. That l)eing so, we are 
once more restricted to the tract of country, in which we have sought for the site of Dauta- 
pura, in the direction of the course of the Nagavali river, which is also named Languliya 
or ‘ the river of the plough.’ The Imperial Gazetteer of India itself points to this derivation 
of the name : ‘ layigala (Sanskrit), ndgula (Telugu), a plough.’ This designation, when 
associated with the memory of Pitundra, recalls the passage in the inscription, in which 
Kharavela boasts of having ‘ ploughed the soil of Pithuda with the plough.’ Is it not possible 
that one of the names of the river perx)etuates the memory of that unusual punishment 1 

The transliteration of the Indian name Pithu(i!i)da in the form Pitundra, used by 
Ptolemy, is normal. The Greek has a tendency to represent the actual sound of the Indian 
cerebrals by the addition of an r, as, for example, in the name of the Aratta. of the Panjab, 
which is written Aratrioi m the Periplus (p. 47), and in the name of Kulindrine in Ptolemy, 
which clearly corresponds with a form Kuliijida, intermediate between Kulinda andKuninda. 

“We remark, however, that Lassen, who dealt wdth an important collation of variants, 
always writes the name in the form Pitjmda and not Pityndra (III. 202 and 281). 

“ The name Pithumda-Pihumda seems to be connected with the name of a people, of 
whom we obtain a glimpse in the Mahdbhdrata. In the seventh book, adhy. 50, the poet describes 
Yudishthira’s army ; on the left wing the Southern recension mentions the Tuhun^ between 
the Agnivesas and Mk\a,va,s {Agnivesas Tuhundds cha Mdlavdh. . . . ). But this line is 

not found in the Calcutta and Bombay recensions. On the other hand, the Calcutta edition, 
three verses earlier, mentions among the rear-guard contingents the Hundas, between the 
Pafaccharas and the Pauravakas : in this place the Southern recension and the Bombay 
text substitute the more familiar Paundras for the Hurujas. If the form Hunda is correct, 
one ought clearly to find it in verse VI, 60, 52 of the Southern edition ; and this we actually 
do, if we divide the words as follows :— Agnivesds tu Hundda cha. The name Tuhunda, how¬ 
ever, appears elsewhere in the Mahdbhdrata, but as a personal name—the name of an Asura, 
son of Danu (I. 65, 2533) who becomes incarnate on earth as king Senabindu (I. 67. 2655). 
Tuhunda is also the name of one of Dhitarashtra’s sons (I. 186. 6983 C ; 201, 3 Southern). 

Pithuda had been founded by a king of old time for his abode {puvardjanivesita) ; it 
was a royal seat. Pitund(r)a in Ptolemy’s account is a metropolis, a capital. The agree¬ 
ment is complete. If Pithuda was really destroyed by Kharavela, it is natural that the 
name should not appear in later texts and passages. The mention of the name hi a Jain 
canonical work would seem to offer fresh proof of the antiquity of Jain tradition. But in 
this case one necessarily feels some surprise at finding the name in Ptolemy’s work, which is 
two or three centuries later than the date of Kharavela. One can only conclude in these 
circumstances that Ptolemy, in constructing his Tables, made dhect or mdirect use of original 
materials appreciably older than his own age. That is a point to be borne in mind, when one 
uses information embodied in Ptolemy’s works.” 
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THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 
{Some Unpublished Records.) 


By H. a. RAWLINSON, M.A. 


Sir. 


{Continued from page 128.) 
No. 432. 

Mhow, July 8th, 1857. 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of this day’s date, asking for advice regarding 
matters connected with the Malwah Contingent. 

As I am in complete ignorance of what has already occurred at Mehidpore, may I beg 
that His Highness will inform me under what circumstances the men of the Contingent demand 
increased pay ;—whether such demand was made known to, or sanctioned by, Colonel Durand ; 
—what number and description of men still remain firm at Mehidpore ;—what officers are 
with the Contingent;—and what amount of arrears of pay are due to the men. If His High¬ 
ness will be good enough to order this information to be sent to me, I will gladly give him the 
best advice in my power. I have etc., 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 

To Bhao Rao Ramchunder Rao. Commanding at Mhow. 


No. 434. 

Sir, Mhow, July 9th, 1857. 

On reconsidering the purport of your letter of the 8th instant, regarding the Malwah 
Contingent, I beg to offer the following advice to His Highness the Maharaja. 

1. From what I have heard of Colonel Durand’s desire to benefit the condition of the 
men of the Contingent, I believe that the Acting Resident has applied for the sanction of 
Government to place them on the same footing as the native regiments of the line, with 
regard to pay, for the good behaviour of the artillery and infantry during the disturbances 
at Mehidpore. This application is, I think, certain to be attended to ; but as no demand can 
be sanctioned if made by the Contingent in any other but a respectful and subordinate manner, 
I hope the men will well weigh the great advantages they will gain by continuing the conduct 
which has already met the approval of the Resident, and refrain from actions which will cause 
them to forfeit what they have so well earned. 

2. As it is impossible that the good men of the Mehidpore Contingent can continue 
staunch without officers to encourage and support them, and as the whole of the officers of 
the Contingent have apparently at this time left Mehidpore, I think it would be very advisable, 
if the Maharaja would try and persuade Captain Fenwick to take command of the Contingent 
at the present moment. 

3. Were Captain Fenwick to take this .step at this crisis, maintain a proper state of 
discipline and subordination in the corps, and hold Mehidpore until properly reinforced at 
that station, I think the good service he would do the British Government would be thoroughly 
appreciated, and highly rewarded by it, and such service would also redound greatly to the 
credit of His Highness the Maharaja himself. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 

The Bhao Rao Ramchunder Rao. Commanding at Mhow. 

H. 


Telegraph Message from Lord Elphinstone. 

Directions have been sent to Captain Orr to move along the left bank of the Nerbudda to 
Barway, and jom the advancing column from Aurungabad. 
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1 . 

Mhow, July 11th, 1857. 

IVlaharaja Sahib, 

I regret to hear from Oomed Sing that your Highness is under apprehension that your 
conduct will be misconstrued by the British Government. I have reported to the Bombay 
Government, for the information of the Supreme Government, everything that has occurred 
at Indore and Mhow since the lamentable outbreak on the 1st ; and I feel assured that the 
simple record of your actions, showing your sincere desire to tranquillize your country, will be 
proof sufficient to Government of Your Highness’ loyalty and good faith to your friend and 
ally. 

I deeply regret that Colonel Durand should have left Indore under so mistaken an im¬ 
pression, as that your troops (over whom you had lost your control) were acting in accordance 
with your orders. Should Colonel Durand have, under this impression, reported to Government 
the attack on the Residency as instigated by yourself, I feel certain that your Highness’ 
actions, as subsequently reported both by Captain Elliot and myself, will dispel the error, 
and prove convincingly to the Government that your wish is now, as it has always been, 
to be their firm friend and supporter, under whatever difficulties may beset you. Trusting 
that the expression of my firm convictions may allay your Highness’ apprehensions. 

I beg to subscribe myself, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 

K. 

To Colonel Durand, 

Offg. Agent, Governor General, Central India. 

Mhow Fort, July 12th, 1857. 

My dear Sir, 

Both Captain Elliot and myself have wiritten to you, detailing events at Indore and 
Mhow ; but, from your not having replied to our letters, I fear they must have miscarried. 

I regret exceedingly your having quitted this part of the country, the more so, as you 
appear to have been under a mistaken impression regarding Holkar’s intentions. Holkar 
was as helplessly under the control of his mutinous troops as we have ourselves been under 
that of ours. Since the mutineers from Mhow, joined by some of Holkar’s troops (the whole 
headed by Saadut Khan, who attacked you), left Indore on the 4th, the Maharaja has done 
ever 3 dhing in his power to aid us in our efforts to tranquillize the country, and has showm by 
his actions his earnest desire to fulfil faithfully his duties to the British Government. Copies 
of correspondence which has passed between the Durbar and myself have been forwarded 
to you, which will prove the truth of what I state. The whole country is now in a tranquil 
state in the neighbourhood of Mhow. At Indore some of the Mahomedan troops are still 
in an excited and insubordinate state, and the Maharaja cannot yet control them ; but as soon 
as the European troops advancing from Aurungabad reach this, it is the intention of the 
Maharaja to disarm all those on whom he cannot place dependence, and to punish severely 
those who have been implicated in any way in the late disorders. On my first telegraphing 
to Bombay the events at Indore and Mhow, a detachment of native troops, consisting of 400 
Nizam’s cavalry and a company of infantrj', was pushed on by forced marches, under Captain 
Orr, for the relief of Mhow. But this fort, thanks to the hard labour of the Europeans, has 
been placed in such a state of defence, and we are so well provisioned, that it would take an 
army to attack it. The advance of native troops alone, would, in the excited state of the 
Maharaja’s troops, do certain injury to the latter ; and perhaps the relieving troops themselves 
might have suffered from coming within the influence of the religious excitement prevailing 
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here. Under these circumstances I requested fresh orders regarding them ; and Lord Elphin- 
stone has ordered them to remain on the left bank of the Nerbudda, until the arrival of the 
column from Aurungabad. On the 11th one column left Aurungabad, and another column 
left Bombay on the 9th. Two or three hundred dragoons here would be sufficient to place the 
whole of Malwah in as tranquil and peaceable a state as it was in, six months ago. 

The Durbar report that some of their troops in the district have shown signs of disaffec¬ 
tion, and several of the vakeels of petty States, who used to be in attendance at Indore, have 
left Indore. The impression that their superiors will receive from the absence of all political 
authorities from the seat of your agency, would have been so injurious that I have, during 
your absence, assumed political authority here, so far as to be able to communicate with the 
Maharaja, and advise him on subjects which were of much importance, and regarding 
which, in your absence, he was at a loss how to act. These matters I have reported in detail 
to Lord Elphinstone, and trust that, imder the circumstances, I shall be borne out in what 
I have done. 

My position here has been a difficult one ; but I have acted to the best of my ability for 
the good of the service. Captain Elliot has been most kind in assisting me ; and, had it not 
been for his advice and assistance in many matters, much would have been unthought of, which 
has been of great use and benefit. I trust that what I have said will induce you to return to 
Mhow. Your presence would restore confidence. The country itself is tranquil. A few 
European troops would enable Holkar to disarm those who were implicated in the late out¬ 
break ; and a small moveable force, to punish those tributaries of Holkar who have taken 
advantage of the disturbances at Indore to cause dissensions in their own petty districts, 
would be sufficient to brmg the whole sun-ounding country vmder complete control. 

The mutineers from IVIhow and Indore are to-day at Pachore, moving as expeditiously 
as they can, on Agra or Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 

__(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain. 

L. 

Telegraph Message from Lord Elphinstone, for delivery to Holkar. 

13th July 1857. 

I have receiv'ed your Highness’ ‘ Khiureeta ,’ dated the Ist. The assurance of your 
regret at the part taken by your troops in attacking the Residency, and at the late unfortunate 
occurrences at Mhow and Indore, is very gratifying to me, and I trust that the Grovemor- 
General’s Agent will soon return to Indore. General Woodbum has been obliged, from ill 
health, to give up command of the troops that are advancing to Mhow, but Colonel Stuart, 
who has succeeded him, is fully impressed with the necessity of using all practicable speed. 
I hope that your Highness will be able to maintain the tranquillity of the country until the 
reinforcements arrive. 


M, 

Answer to above. 

July 14th, 1857. 

Your Lordship’s message has been delivered to Holkar ; and he is most grateful for the 
manner in which his explanations have been received. A long letter has been forwarded 
by him for delivery to your Lordship, expressing his feelings of loyalty and attachment to the 
Government, and sorrow for what has oceurred, which will Ire sent by letter Dak. 

Captain Hutchinson, assistant to the Resident, with his wife. hir. Stoeldy and family, 
and other.s, nere taken prisoners, and Bhopawar burnt domi and pillaged, by order of the 
Raja of Amjheera. Holkar, although Amjheera is a tributary of Seindiah, immediately 
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marched a force towards Amjheera, caused all the prisoners to be released, and they are 
expected here to-morrow. The responsibility of this step I have taken upon myself. 

The Malwah Contingent still continues at Mehidpore. The Maharaja, at my suggestion, 
sent a confidential native officer to take command of the Contingent during the absence of 
its own officers. The men are yet in a very mutinous state ; but it is hoped that they may be 
restrained from open outbreak, and kept at Mehidpore until other troops arrive there. 

Holkar’s troops are still excited and mutinous, but have as yet been kept quiet. 

Colonel Durand has been written to, and Holkar’s feelings and position explained to him. 


N. 

No. 28 of 1857. 

To Major Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, by desire of His Highness, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 440, of the 19th instant, with the annexed copy of a message from the Right Honourable 
the Governor of Bombay, and to express to his Lordship and to yourself His Highness’ high 
sense of the obligations for the kind consideration shown to him in his peculiar situation, 
and the support you have throughout afforded him. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) Ramchunder Rao. 

[True copies, 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow.] 

Indore, 21st July, 1857. 


No. 439. 

Mhow, July 17th, 1857. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report for your information that the Right Honourable the Governor 
of Bombay, having ordered me to make over all correspondence with Holkar to Captain Hut¬ 
chinson, who arrived at Mhow last evening, I have done so this day. 

The Malwah Contingent, I am happy to say, still remains at Mehidpore. The Raja’s 
Contingent, it is reported, has mutinied, and marched on Gwalior. 

The situation of the Garrison at Saugor, and the straits, they will probably be reduced to, 
unless very quickly relieved, I reported to the Government of Bombay last evening and this 
morning, by telegraph. 

No communication of any kind has been received by the Indore Durbar, or by me, from 
Colonel Durand. The accompanying letter will prove to Government the tranquility which 
prevails at the present time throughout Holkar’s territories ; but there are many disaffected 
throughout the country, and it is urgently necessary, for the safety of Central India and the 
whole of Rajpootana, that a large body of Europeans should be sent to Mhow, to form a 
moveable column, as quickly as possible. 

Having used my best endeavours to restore the confidence of the Maharaja of Indore, 
and to maintain order at Mhow, and through the surrounding country at a dangerous crisis, 
when the political authorities had relinquished their posts, I trusted that the Government would 
have had sufficient confidence in me to have allowed me to continue the work successfully 
commenced and carried through, until I could make it over to Colonel Durand. I regret 
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that this could not be permitted ; that what I have done has been appreciated by the Maharaja 
and his Ministers, I trust the annexed letter will prove. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

To the Secretary to Government. Bengal. (Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 

Commanding at Mhow. 

Palace, 14th July 1857. 

My dear Sir, 

It is, with the highest gratification, I read your yesterday’s letter, together with the 
message from the Right Honourable the Governor of Bombay, to His Highness’ address ; 
and I offer my sincere thanks to you for the trouble you have taken in restoring the confidence 
of the two Governments. What I know from the feelings of His Highness, I can assure you 
that the assistance you have so kindly rendered to our Government at this crisis shall always 
be gratefully remembered, and the whole credit of smoothing the difficulties will always rest 
with you. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely. 

Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. (Signed) Ramchunder Rao. 

[True copy, 

(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding Bengal Artillery, Mhow.] 

No. 883 of 1857, 

Secret Department. 

From H. L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

To Captain T. Hungerford. Commanding at Mhow. 

Sir, Dated Ifith July 1857, 

I am directed b}" the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of your letter No. 431, of the 10th imstant, with accompaniments, relative to your further 
proceedings at Mhow, and to forward copy of a resolution thereon, passed by Government, 
imder date the 15th instant. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Bombay Castle, 16th July, 1857._ Secretary to Government. 

Resolution of the Board, Dated 15th July, 1857. 

Resolved ; 

That receipt be acknowledged, and copies forwarded to the Government of India. 

That Captain Hungerford be requested to continue his reports, which are perused by this 
Government with very great interest. 

That officer may further be informed, that as far as this Government is able, in the absence 
of all local knowledge, to judge of his proceedings, they appear to have been characterised by 
judgment and resolution. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council will feel the greatest pleasure in expressing 
to the Supreme Government his opinion that, in a most difficult position. Captain Hungerford 
has shown himself equal to the emergency. (Signed) Elphinstone, 

(Signed) J. C. Lumsden, 

[True copy. 


loth July, 1857. 


{To be continued.) 


(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

Prom THE^C0Li,ECTi05f made by the late Dh W. CROOKE, C.I.E., D.C.L., F.B.A. 

{ContinnecI from page 133.) 

V 

Songs at various ceremonies. 

With Explanations by Rdmgharib Chaube. 

1. A Kangan Song. 

Recorded by Kanhayyd Ldl, a School-teacher of Kasdoli, District Agra. 

Explanation by Rdmgharib Chaube. 

The ceremony of untying the bride’s kangan is a survival of a custom of marriage by 
abduction, when there was a struggle between the bride and her husband, afterwards cere¬ 
monially represented by a mimic struggle. 

Text. 

Kangan ki ghuri gai gaiithi: kholo mere Ramjiwana. 

Raj lagat uri gai Ahalya ; turn Marieh subhavhani. 

Toryo dhanuk Janak ke dware : kalian gayo so zor ghena ? 

Kangan ki ghuri gai gaidhi; kholo mere Ramjiwana. 

Boli leu Kekai Sumitra, tumhare dp mata. 

Kai bolo Kaushalyaji kun : janai dhari garab jana. 

Kangan ki dhuri gai gdhthi kholo mere Ramjiwana. 

Hdri jdu kai Janak sutd son, jateh tihdro pran thana. 

Karo nihoro kai bhanjini ko, den kaho kaehhu dp dhana. 

Kangan ki dhuri gai gduthi kholo mere Ramjiwana. 

Pati Rdm ; Rdm sakuchdne chit man lagyo dharani tand. 

Khulati nd gdnthi bhai ghuri garhi Janak Kunwari ko prem sand. 

Kangan ki dhuri gai gaiithi kholo mere Rdmjiwand. 

Translation. 

The Bride’s party sings :— 

The kangan knot is tied perfectly : open it. Ram of ray life. 

Like a flock of dust Ahalya flew away, and you conquered Marieh.®^ 

You broke the bow at the door of Janak : whither has gone that power now ? 

The kanban knot is tied perfectly : open it. Ram of my life. 

Call Kekai and Sumitra, your own mothers.®® 

Or call Kaushalyd : she’ll be so proud to have borne you. 

The kangan knot is tied perfectly : open it, Rdm of my life. 

Or be defeated by the daughter of Janak, with whom you are now contending. 

Or faivTi upon thy sisters-in-law and give them some money.*^ 

The kangan knot is tied perfectly ; open it. Ram of my life: says Pdti Ram 
Rdma felt ashamed and cast his glance upon the earth®^. 

The knot was not opened as it was well fastened, till the daughter of Janak was 
awakened to love’®. 

The kangan knot is tied perfectly ; open it, Rdm of my life. 

65 All the personages mentioned in the song are those in the story of Rama and Sita, 

66 All the elderly women of a family are ‘mothers’ to the younger jreople. The inference is that if 
the bride-groom can’t untie the kanjan, his “mothers," the old women, might be able to do it. 

67 Ram’s sisters-in-law would be Sitii’s sisters. 63 The name of the composer of the song. 

69 He thought that Sitii was the daughter of Mother Earth and hence he felt that he could not win 
the victory and hung his head for shame. 7o The daughter of Janak is Sita, the wife of Rama, 
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2. The kingdom of Bisuk. 

Recorded by a School-teacher in the Village School at Datdvxilt, District Agra. 
Explanation by Rdmgharib Chaube. 

This song comes from a high-caste Hindu family, and like others of its class, it complains 
of the dark skin of the bridegroom, the inference being that the twee-bom ” Hindus came 
into India from a country where the skin of the people was fair. Hence the love of fairness 
on the part of the Hindu population of India. 

Text. 

Babul, ek paehhit&yo man raho : 

Babul, ek pachhitawo man raho. 

B4bul, ham gori, bar s^maro : 

Babul, ham gori, bar samaro. 

2 . 

Beti, man pachhitdo jani karo : 

L41i, man pachhitawo jani karo. 

Dharti ke Bftsuk s&maro : 

Dharti ke Bhsuk samaro. 

Gokul ke Kanhaiya samaro : 

Gokul ke Kanhaiya samaro. 

3 . 

Kakul, ek pachhitawo man raho : 

Kftkul, ek pachhitdwo man raho. 

Ch4ch4, ek pachhitiwo man raho. 

Chdchd, ham gori, bar shmaro. 

4 . 

Beti, man pachhitawo mat karo ; 

L41i, man pachhitdwo jani karo. 

Dharti ke Basuk samare : 

Gokul ke Kanhaiya sahware. 

5 . 

Beti, ghar hiii pita tihare samare. 

LS,li, ghar hih chacha tihare sftmare. 

Beti, ghar hih biran tihare s&hware. 

L&li, ghar hih mahsi turahari safiwali 

6 . 

Lali, aisi pachhatawa jani karo : 

Lali, ai.si pachhit&wS, jani karo. 

Beti, karam likho, so paiye : 

Lali, karam likho, so paiye. 

Translation. 

1 . 

Father, there is one trouble in my mind : 

Father, there is one trouble in my mind. 

Father, I am fair, my husband dark ; 

Father, I am fair, my husband dark, 
o 

Daughter, make no trouble for your mind : 

Darling, make no trouble for your mind. 

Ba.suk, king of the Earth,” is dark : 

71 Vasuki, the N4ga king of the Lower World, is always reprSented^dark.~ ~ 
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B4suk, king of the Earth, is dark. 

Kanhaiyfi.^* of Gokul is dark : 

Kanhadyfl of Gokul is dark; 

3. 

Uncle, there is one thing on my mind : 

Uncle, there is one thing on my mind. 

Uncle, there is one thing on my mind : 

Uncle,^® I am fair, my husband dark. 

4. 

Daughter,^ make no trouble for your mind : 

Darling, make no trouble for your mind. 

Bdsuk, king of the Earth, is dark : 

Kanhaiya of Gokul is dark. 

5. 

Daughter, in your very home your father is dark ; 

Darling, in your very home your uncle is dark 
Daughter, in your very home your brothers are dark. 

Darling, in your very home your uncle^* is dark. 

6 . 

Darling, make no such trouble in your mind ; 

Darling, make no such trouble in your mind. 

Daughter, what is written in one’s fate doth one receive : 

Darling, what is written in one’s fate doth one receive. 

3. A Mangal Song. 

Sung by a Brdhrmni of OhMwdrd, District Farrukhdbdd, and recorded by Dr. W. CrooJee. 
Explanation by Rdmgharib Chaube. 

This song illustrates the great chase taken by the maternal uncle in the marriage of 
his niece. 

Text. 

1 . 

Kahe kiran bhain supariyan 1 Kahe karan kusum 1 
Kahe karan jeh dhi upjin 1 Sajan, karo byoh&r. 

P4n chaban ko boin supariy&n ; rang ko boge kusum. 

Nem dharam ko e dhi upjin. Sajan, karo byoh^r. 

2 . 

“ Dhao, re naua : dhawo, re baiya : dhay khabari lai ayo. 

Aggim dhundho : Pachchhim dbundho : dhundo dhur Gujrat. 

Ketik log barlti aye 1 Ketik nautik bar ? ” 

“ Assi piyftde: sau aswftr : bar4ti or na chhor.” 

3. 

Itani jo suni bUbul mere kampe, “ Ab, dhi, rahahu kurieiri. 

“ Jin, bS,bul, halo. Jin, babul, dolo : karo barothe ko chdr. 

Bhat raiidh mere mama dihain : chachul karahiii biyah. 

72 Kanhaiyii = Krishna, who as king ol Gokula, is also always represented as black. 

73 The bride addresses both maternal and paternal uncles in the vernacular. 

7t .lill girls in a family are “ daughters ” to the older generation. 

75 M&hai is mother’s sister's husband : uncle-in-law. 
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4. 

Vyahi chalo Dasrath kc beta : lai ehalo rath baithay. 

Unche unche gai palakij'a : nihalen gaye aswar. 

Bagh tale hoya nikari, palakiya, koyal shabd sunay. 

5. 

“ Ab ka bolai, pyari koilij’a 1 

Chhara babul ko atan ; pataii nirnial kokh. 

Chhara bhaway ki ram rasoi. 

Ya biran ki abhilakh dhunai. 

Translation. 

1 . 

“ Why was born the betel-nut ? Wh\’ was born the saffron-flower ? 

Why was born this little girl I Son-in-law, perform the marriage ceremony. 
Betel-nuts were bom for making pan : the saffron-flower for d 3 ring. 

This little girl was born for virtue. Son-in-law, perform the marriage cere- 

2. [mony. 
■■ Run, ye barbers : run ye leaf-dish makers, and bring us news. 

Search the East, search the West; search ye for Gujarat. 

How many have come to the procession? How' many have come as guests.?”'* 
” Eighty on foot: a hundred on horse-back : the procession is innumerable.”" 

3. 

Hearing this my father trembled. “ Now, my daughter, remain a virgin.” 

“ Be not afraid, my father : my father, grieve not; make arrangement for 
lodging the procession. 

My maternal-uncle will feed them with rice : my uncle will see we married.” 

4. 

Dasrath’s son'* started on the marriage procession: he took his bride in a 
chariot. 

The bride’s palanquhi went on the high-road; the riders went on the paths 
beside it. 

When the palanquin passed out of the garden, the koil sounded his note. 

5. 

'■ What sayest thou'”, dear koil ? 

1 am leaving now my father and my mother’s pure lap*®. 

I am leaving the food cooked by my brother’s wife. 

And my brother for whom my heart will always burn. 

4. Chhand Parbna Verses. 

liecorded by Ranigharib Chaube from the lips of Pandit Jori Ldl of Sahdranpur. 
Explanation by Rant Gharib Chaube. 

These verses (dokds) are repeated by bridegroom to the women of the bride’s family. 

Text. 

1 . 

Lat lagat chhutat nahin ; jibh choneh jari jat, 

Kya Kachhu mitha agni men ? Kyoii ehakor chung jat ? 

2 . 

Pawak ehungat arek rit ; bhasm kasang ko ang. 

Shco bibhuti nastak charhai, tan pauii satsang. 

So lur the father ha.s Ijeen speaking. This is the me.ssenger’s repljT. 

■ ^ Riima, the typical brRlcgruoni. 79 TJ,,, 

S® kokh ~ kdhkh i lit. stomach, womb. 
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Translation. 

1 . 

A habit is not left, though tongue and beak be burnt. 

What sweetness is there in fire ? Why does the partridge eat it ? 

2 . 

It is right to eat fire, to get the body burnt. 

iShiva puts ashes on his body, then he has the company of the well-behavec. ' '■ 

Text. 

3. 

Arani rati karan pai, ta dadhi sat dhari din 
Bhanu yoti par bad bhai; tab kirne chug lin ? 

4 . 

Haiisa chhor, chakor chug ; Karanyahi Jamal ? 

Haissa janyo agni hai; la war swet hai kal. 

Translation. 

3. 

A woman painted her hand red and placed a pearl in it. 

When the smi shone brightly : who picked it up 1 

4. 

The swan left it, but the partridge picked it up : Jamal asks why ? *2 
The swan thought the rod hand was fire and the pearl its burning flame 
which meant death?3_ 

5. Going to the Bridegroom’s house. 

Sung by Ram Kishn, a Brahma i awl re'-orded by Hriday Ram, a Brahman of Dehrd. 
Explanation by Rimgharib Chaiibe. 

The interest of this song lies in the fact that firstly, it shows that marriages were formerly 
celebrated in the winter, E.g., Rama himself was married in Aghan. Secondly, it shows 
that the bride has a great dislike to her husband’s unmarried sisters. This last is a common 

situation. Text. 

B§.rambar main puchhon, mcri babal; kis ritu karoge by4h, ji ? 

S^wan no howai, beti; Bhadon no howai: Khtik men karongi byah, ji. 

Sat shakal ka babi mandwa rachwao, unche chunawo chatsal, ji. 

Am tab Kori mera dolu a re niksti: koyal shabad sunawai, ji. 

Turn kyoii bolai, hariyali re koyal ? Main chhora babal ko desh, ji. 

Agar bhi chhora ; bagar bhi chora ; chhori nagar ki sim, ji. 

Ki ham awaiii, babi, kaj prayojan ? Ki ho ham chhakiii chhamas, ji ? 

Ham hain, meri babi, chamak chiriya ; uri kar par ghar jayangi, ji. 

Pahile manri mcri ghar phuawa ; pher manri sasural, ji. 
hlayar rowai, meri palki bhijai ; babul ghar ganbhir, ji. 

Bairih rowai mera mukh dhar anchta ; bhawaj anand badhaw4, ji. 

Translation. 

Continually I ask, my father : when .shall I be married ? 

Not in Sawan, daughter, not in Bliadoh : in Katik^i will you be married. 

There shall be built a marriage-shed of six kinds, and also high throne, my dear. 

My palanquin was placed by Koris under a mango tree, and the koil raised its voice. 
O koil of the greenery, why dost thou sing ? I am leaving my father’s country. 

81 These verses are clearly a riddle and its answer. The chakor or partridge is asked the riddle in the 
tirst stanza and it replies in the second : he who bums himself or is burnt, is reduced to ashes and these 
ashes are rubbed on the forehead of the image of Shiva (Mahadeo). 

32 Jamal is the composer’s name and he asks the question, because the pearl is the swan’s food 
(mythologically) and not the partridge's. 

83 Here again we have a riddle and its answer, both being conventional. 

81 That is not in Summer, not in Autumn, but in Winter. 


3 
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I have deserted my home ; dc.seited my ccauTu s- : deserted myvillage precincts. 

Shall I return, dear, for haj prayojan ceremony ? Shall I return after six months ? 

I am a uandering hird, my dear, destined to fly to another's home. 

Fir.st my father’s sister naves the lamps (round my head), and then it will be my 
father-indaws sister. 

When my mother weeps, my palanquin is wetted (with her tears) and my father’s home 
is heavy. 

(Even) mv enemies weeping catching at my veil ; but my brother's wife rejoices 
(to see me go). 

6. The Bridegroom comes. 

Etcorded by TuliJii Edm. a liachc/' in Ldlpur, District Aligarh. 

Text. 

Bhiiio barna awai. 

Bharat Shatrughna sang bain jake : galiaii dhum machawai. 

Gdwat guni; muni jan nacliat : Indra nishan bajawain. 

Janam suphal jo kinho cliaho. ya men manhi lagawai. 

•Jo tero man yameri awai. Yam ke jal chluirawai. 

Ram-.'akhi ko pyaro barna raiiase, rahesi gtm gawai. 

Tramlalion. 

The young bridegroom comc.s. 

Bharata and Satruglma are with him : there is noise in the .streets. 

The .skilled are singing : the saints are dancing ; Indra plays on the drums. 

If you would make life profitable, attach j'our heart to him. 

If you attach your heart to him, you vill be freed from the share of Yama.*"® 
Ham-.sakhi^® loves the bridegToom with delight, and sings a. song of delight. 

7. An Arati song. 

Ei.eord'.d by Edm-jlarib Chanbe. 

Explanation by Ednnjharih Chaube. 

This is a song ^ung when iamp.-< are waved round the head of the bridegroom or bride. 
It has many points of interest in it. For instance it, with edher marriage ceremonies, has 
reference to the matriarchate and de.seeiit through women, as it is the bridegroom’s (or 
bride’s) .sister or father's sister that must wave the lamps in pri'ference to any other relative. 
In this Song, too. it is sea-water that is most j)ro](itiou.s and more lucky than “ sacred earth ” 
<jr “cow-clung, " and this is an imiwrtant point to observe. So also is the way in which the 
use of betel is mentioned. 

T‘:.vt. 

Eri gobaru, gobari matiyajo milai; bidflii niulai samumlar ko nir. Mere au Pandit, 
karu arto. 

Eri Pandit, Pandit phir ghar jahu ; meri au jdiuphu karu arto. 

Eri phuphu, punchhaingi, pnnchhai athaiyah bat beti ka bar lago arto. 

Eri, lagai hain ; lagai hain pan pachas ; ntpaia lagai bain derh sau. 

Translation. 

O the cowdung, the cowdung and the earth is found ; it would be luck to find the sea 
water. Pandit, wave the lamps. 

0 Pandit, Pandit, go home again : niy father's sister will wave the lamps. 

0 my father’s sister will ask many questions of the articles for the daughter’s lamp- 
waving. 

0 they are ready : fifty {btrd-s) of betel are ready; and ru])ces are ready, a hundred 
and a half. 

_ {To be continued.) 


The god of death. 


The author. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE FAIR AT PAKPATTAX AT THE TOMB 
OF BABU FARID SHAKARGANJ. 

The great attraction at this annual Fair is the 
opening of the Gate of Heavenl. Many are the 
stories cun'ent of the wonderful powers of the 
great saint Baba Farid Shakarganj, the most 
authentic being one of which the guardians of the 
tomb produce proofs. The Baba, so the story 
goes, was sitting on the roadside outside the town, 
when a caravan of merchants with their camels 
loaded up with fruit passed him. The Baba asked 
for some of their fruit, and, on being refused, warned 
the merchants that on their arrival at the town, 
they would find their fruit turned to stone. The 
merchants laughed and passed on, not knowing nho 
it was they had offended. When, however, they 
unloaded their camels, to their dismay they found 
the curse had come true, and their fruit been turned 
to stone. Are there not specimens of these stones 
bearing the shape of apples, pears, &e., to be seen 
at the holy man’s tomb ! 

When eventually the Baba went the way of all 
flesh, it was published far and wide that whoever 
passed through his tomb between sunset and sun¬ 
rise on the new moon in August, would be forgiven 
the sins of the past year, and the Fair became 
establi.shed for the benefit of the town and the 
faithful attending it. 

The fame of this Fair spread as far as the North- 
West Frontier and down to the United Provinces ; 
consequently it was attended by the burly Baloch 
with his large turban and flowing white robes, 
the stalwart Pathan with kulla (conical cap) and 
tightly-tied pagri (headdress), and the Punjabi 
and down-comitry Muhammadan, all bent on the 
fun of the Pair, the forgiveness of sins, and the 
renewal of old acquaintanceships. The Hindu 
population, though they could not pass through 
the door, made the most of the opportunity to sell 


sweetmeats arid other delights, and make new and 
look up old customers who were worth cultivating. 

On the final night of the Fair, when the Gate 
is to be opened, all the gates of the town are closed, 
and the pilgrims collect at them, waiting the signal 
from the guardians of the tomb that the sun has 
set. On the signal (a rocket) being given, the Gates 
are opened, and a struggling mass of sweltering 
humanity passes through and uji the iiairow street 
of the town till it reaches the tomb, and goes through 
it in single file. Xo women are allov.cd through 
the tomb, so the menfollc*have to go through for 
their mothers, sisters, cousins, end aunts, and a 
continuous stream of pilgrims passes through till 
dawn. -W sunrise the door is shut, and the chance 
of forgiveness of last year’s sins ends. 

They are an orderly lot, these penitents, and 
look upon the whole thing as a huge joke, the greater 
number of them; others take it more seriously, 
and so it was that one year when the crowd were 
moving very slowly the iiolico used the light switches 
they had in their hands to hurry them up. Instead 
of resenting this attention, the people rather courted 
* being hit, and on making inquiries it transpired 
that among a certain class of Muhammadans the 
belief exists that between earth and Heaven there 
is a bridge composed of naked svord blades with 
gaps in it, and below Hell. The faithful cut their 

■ feet, but they got across; the bad lots fall through 

■ the gaps. The police switches reiiresented the 
sword blades, and the peoiile who got hit considered 

■ they had cut their feet, and so were doubly sure ! 
So, having got rid of last year's sins, why not start 
a fresh accoimt ? And if on the way home a stray 

. buffalo gives a young man the opportunity of 
purloining it, and thus proving himself “a man” 

: (for in these cattle-lifting areas no young follow is 
a man till he has lifted his fir=t head of cattle), 

! why neglect the chance ? 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


A Dutch Book on Mivlabab. History of Kerala : 
being Xotes on Visscher’s Letters from Malabar> 
by K. P. Padmanabha Mbnon, B.A., B.L. 
Government Press, Cochin, pp. 562. Price Rs. 8. 
Malabar is specially fortunate in foreign sources 
for its history. From the time of Vasco da Gama’s 
arrival, and the Portuguese settlement at Cochin, 
there has been a large mass of official and non¬ 
official records in European languages dealing 
with social and political conditions in Malabar. 
The Dutch sources are particularly valuable, and 
have been left practically untapped by students 
of South Indian history. They vary from important 
state papers, a great mass of which has been analysed 
and classified in the Madras Secretariat Press List, 
to occasional memoranda and gossippy letters 
like the text of the work before us. Visscher's 
Letters from Malabar, whose value as a secondary 


document of Kerala history is considerable, has 
for sometime been a very rare book. ilr. K. P. 
Padmanabha Menon has rendered a distinct service 
to South Indian historical studies in republishing 
Visscher's text together with explanatory notes 
and criticism. 

Jacobus Canter Visscher was a chaplain at Cochin 
between 1717—1723. He was a keen and generally 
unprejudiced observer, and his impression of Malabar 
and description of events of which he himself had 
direct knowledge are extremely valuable as a 
contemporary source. But unfortunately Vissclier 
did not confine himself to narrating contemporary 
events. As he himself observes, he was moved 
to write on the manners and customs of the people, 
their laws, rites and ceremonies, the description of 
their kingdom, as well as their origin and their 
modes of government and other similar subjects.” 


1 The account is culled from The ScolS'unn, Feb. 2nd, 1925. 
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On this ratinr extensive cataiugue of subjtcts our | 
author is necessarily a verj' unsafe guide. Tire \ 
social customs, usages, and political institutions of , 
Malabar a: e so peculiar that even those who have 
taken special jiains and devoted a hie t!ine to their 
study are liable to be led into serious mistakes ; 
and Visscher, wliosc experience of Malabar extended 
enlv 10 fi\e r'cai'a of stav at the Dutch settlement, ^ 

. . . ^ I 

could hardly be expected to do anjdhing more | 
than repeat the vague notions ciurcnt on these | 
subjects aincng his coiiiitrymen. Nor is he paiti- | 
cularly reliable when he describes matters aftreting ! 
the Portucuoso, the traditional enemies of hi.u , 
state. Yet, his tetters are not without value to ' 
the careful student, as giving a picture of ihepolitical j 
and social conditions of Malabar as it aitpeared I 
to an edueati'l and ob-erva.nt fcireigner. 

The value of the-.e "Letters '' was first recognised 
by Major Heber Drury,who tvasassistant Resident at 
the Court of Tiavoncorc in the fifties of the last 
Century. 3L'-jor Drury translated and edited 
the Ijook. au'l the prc'-cnt edition is based on it. 
Mr. K. P. Padiniiuabhti iMenon who is the author 
of the vulumiuou> Notes published along with the 
text, wasa scholar of'omcajititude and great appli¬ 
cation, and jjubli'hcd in Malayulam a ‘ HUtory ff 
C ichni ’ intw I \-o!u.ii'The present volume, though 
celicil ijy ill cd’ior tlic Hi.^tory of Kerala, has no 
suei; pn. ten-.' u-.a-.tlr. r.'.r’mr iupII'h Menon him.'-elf 
reip'rs to it a- h - "X 'to-, on Vi-schrr's Letters.’ 

Tlie Notes and rlisc us.-ions wl.ich foim the botlx 
of the Work are i.i varying merit and interest. Mr. 
Padinanabha Menon's method of historical discussion 
Is rather an old fashioned one and consists mainly 
In q iiting tie’- eoiii ivolictory views of previous 
writers, '..'itii .lit ibsi-t.-.ing either their reliabilits 
a- he’itrjrical rnatenn! or the comlu.sions to ho 
(U-nwn therefrom. On every tiuestion, however 
uiiiinportant, Mr. Menon makes a display of extracts 
troin old trav.'llors, and navigators, without arrivin.g 
at any kind of a (lefiiiite eontUi-i.m. For thi.s 
kind of schol.sr.'liip the publicalli.ns of the Hakluyt 
Socictr' iifioui .noo'C scope, and Mr Menrn seen-s 
to liave ilepeud'rd entirely on them. Whi’uecer he 
ventures on an independent eonehision. he gofs 
■I'lray, sonirtiine', cM-ii in most elementory things. 
Tliu.s the discU'...ion eii the origin of the wont 
Malabar leads liiin to the conclusion that it i.-- ' 
deriwd from Mula-varam, the valley of the hills, i 
into which conclusion lie was evidently mi.sled by 
a siniiliarity of sounds. Malabar is a name which ■ 
the Malac’ali.s ha\c so far refused to use for their ' 
country- except in English. The indigenous population i 
call tlie land Kerala, or Mala nad or Malaj'filam. 
but never either m literature or in eommrn parlance 
Malavciani, The fii-t use <if the word Malahcr 
is by .Al-Bi'ruiii. and follow ing him the Muhammadan 
travellers and gc-ogi-njilieus \ts( d jts variants. That 
the suffix ‘l.ar’ of Malabar has nothing to do 
with ‘varain’ i,, dear from other Muham.madan 


geographical names like Zanzi6ar and the Soubah 
of Ma’bar (constituted by Mahommed Tuglaq). 
The origin of the word is clearly Arabic. 

Many ot the Notes included in this volume are 
entirely unconnected with history and could by 
no stretch of imagination find admittance in a 
\'olumie purirorting to deal with the history of 
Kerala. Full 16 pages are devoted to the details 
of rice cultivalioit, the kind of soil required for it, 
the varieties now in u.se, and a discussion as to 
whether the grain was known to the Greeks—subjects 
which may be of interest to the student of agri¬ 
culture, but are out of place in a historical work. 
Almost a whole chapter (34 pages) is devoted to 
a description of indigenous diseases, and about 12 
pages are taken up with a description of the miid- 
br.nks in certain places. “Customs at deaths 
and coronations ” take about twenty pages, and 
about 10 Images are devoted to a discussion as to 
uhether animal food is permitted to the Hindus 
accoidiag to the Vedas. 

The reader-n-ho, rni^lrd by the name, opens this 
"History of Kerala" fo knew something of tl'.e 
politico! evoluticn rf thrt cevntry, will thus be 
greatly disappointed. Even so far as ordinary 
editing is concerned, the book leaves much to be 
desired. M,any inaccuracies of an obvious 
character have crept in, which do not reflect credit 
on the editor. The Rt. Hon'ble Syed Amir Ali 
is alluded to ns Sir -\tnir Ah. The names of books 
cited arc incorrectly ]uit down and the spelling 
of places and names has no uniformity. Vasco 
ela Gama is spelt Vasco dc Gama in certain places. 
It is to be hoped that in the two more volumes 
which are promised, the editor will take greater 
caje about these matters, and also use hi.s discrimi¬ 
nation in the selection cd Notes likely to be useful 
to the historical .student. K. M. P. 

A Sketcu of the Life of ,S.sem.4d, by Khan 

Sahib Maulati 'Abdul- JA8B., N.S., 

vol. XX, 1924, No. 3. 

In this Jotirnnl, vol. XXXIX, Maulavi 'Abdu’l- 
Waii publi'-hcd a preliminary account td the Sufi 
Saint known as Sarmad, ami in vol. LII, a letter of 
D.ira Shikoh to him. In this pamphlet he gives 
us a more detnilcd account of the saint. He has 
in fact huutcel uji all the authoritie.s. Sarmad seems 
to have been a Jew converted to I.slarn, and to have 
become a nuilc ascetic and a poet with very important 
innuent-e. He was a personal friend of DarA Shikoh 
and IS Said to have projrhecied the succession of that 
prince to the Mughal throne at Delhi. He would 
elearU' then come under the ban of Aurangzeb, and 
on enquiry, under that Emperor’s orders, by 
orthodox divines, ho was put to death for heretical 
opinions soon after Aiirangzeb’s accession in a.h. 
1071 or A.D. lOfil-62. He is an important poet, and 
his tomb in Delhi is still v'enerated with offerings of 
flowers and lighted candles. The Khan Sahib has 
done well to put together all that is known of him. 

R. C. Temple. 
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TWO TAMIL HYMNS FOR THE MARGAZHI FESTIVAL. 

Translated by A. BUTTERWORTH and Professor S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 

The two Tamil hymns which appear below have not, I believe, been previously 
translated into English prose, though a loose, metrical paraphrase of the first appeared in 
the Vmshtddvaitin, edited by A. Govindacharya, in 1906, and Dr. G. U. Pope’s Tiruvdsagam 
contains a good and close poetical version of the second. The hymns bear the titles Tirup- 
pdvai and Tiruembdvai respectively, and were written for the purposes of a ceremony performed 
by young women in the month Mdrgazhi (December-January). 

The first hymn is the work of the poetess Kodai, better known by her religious name 
Andal, and may be assigned to about the eighth century.* It is a curious medley of the 
devotional and familiar styles, and is raised out of the ranks of the commonplace by some 
natural touches, such as are only too scarce in Indian literal are. Each verse ends with an 
invocation of Sri as ‘ the Lady,’ coupled with the words el dr which may be taken to be a 
mere refrain, although some attach a meaning to them. The hymn is supposed to be sung 
by a bevy of girls living in a village belonging to the caste of cowherds. 

The fii'st verse may be regarded as addressed to the Gopis of Krishna or to the girls of 
the village, and in it the singers profess confidence that they will obtain Salvation. 

Verses 2, 3 and 5 give the nature of the ceremony and its consequences. Versa 4 is an 
interjected prayer for rain addressed to Kannan, an elemental God. Verses 6 to 15 show the 
band of girls, bathed and ready for the ceremony, going round at dawn from house to 
house waking up other girls who have overslept themselves. In verse 16 the party reach 
'ne temple, which is regarded as inhabited by Krishna and his divine and semi-divine 
associates, and verses Id to 23 are occupied with requests that the temple door may be opened 
and that Krishna will awake and appear. Verses 24 to 29 are addressed to Vishnu in his 
various forms, and the last formal verse contains the name of the author of the poem. 

The second of the two hymns is the work of the not inconsiderable poet Manikka Vasagar, 
who may be assigned to the ninth century or thereabouts. It deals with the same ceremony, 
but from the point of view of a ^aiva. The band of girls is presented singing in front of 
the temple. In the first eight verses they implore the spouse, or female counterpart, of 
biva to open the temple door and the God to awake. The professional devotees of Siva are 
also asked to show favour to the suppliants. Verse 9 describes the sort of husbands the girls 
want. Verse 10 is in part addressed to the dancing-girls attached to the temple. Verses 
11 to 14 are descriptive of the bathing in the sacred tank. Verse 15 contains a reference 
to an ancient female devotee of Siva, known ‘ as the Mother of Karaikal,’ whose legend is 
given in Dr. Pope’s Tiruvdsagam. Verse 16 consists of a prayer for rain and a comparison 
between the appearance of the goddess and the accompaniments of the monsoon storms. 
Verses 17 and 18 are eulogistic of the God. Verse 19 is a prayer for pious hearts and husbands. 
Verse 20 is the final cry of adoration. The poem is somewhat obscure in parts.—A.B. ^ 

Hymn (1). 

1. In the month of Margali, on the auspicious day of the full moon, ^ 

O ye the bejewelled ones, come those of you who wish it, let us go and bathe. ** 

O ye, the dear young maidens of the prosperous herdsman’s village, 

_ He, the son of Nandagopan who doth st ern deeds with his lance, * 

1 There 13 no direct evidence in the works o£ Aridal for her date. It depends upon that of Periyalvar. 
The historical reference to a Pan.lya Ter-Maran Vallabhadeva will have to settle it. 

2 Attention is invited to a supplementary note of mine at the end. The following notes are intended 
to elucidate points about which some ambiguity is possible —Ed. 

Ihe expression madiniyrainda nannal —literally, the good day when the moon is full. 

^ The second w'ord in the line means—tho.se who wish to go and bathe ; the last term is t ocative. 

6 The sharp spear is that of the father Nanda, and not of the son Krishna. 


1 
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He, the lion whelp of Yasodai of the long and beauteous eyes, 

He, dark as a cloud, fiery-eyed, -adth countenance effulgent with the lustre of sun 
and moon,* 

That Narayanan Hamself, shall upon us bestow “ Service unto Him”;^ 

Come, let us go to bathe that the world may praise us.® El Or, Our Lady. 

2. O ye who dwell prosperously on earth, hark ye the ceremonies 
Which we perform for our Lady. After hymning 

The Supreme who within the sea of milk softly slumbereth. 

We will not take ghee, we will not take milk. After bathing at dawn, 

We will not paint our eyes (with collyrium), we will not bind our hair with flowers. 
Things not meet to be done we will not do. We will not go astray to talk evil of others. 
Charity and alms we will tender to the utmost of our ability, 

And take joy in meditating upon the Way of Life. £ll Or, Our Lady. 

3. If, chanting the name of the Best who towered aloft and measured the earth 
And in the name of our Lady, we do bathe,® 

Without fail over all the land thrice a month the showers will fall; 

In the midst of the tall, big, tawny rice the carp wiU leap ; 

In the opening buds ot the blooming kumlai the mottled bees wiU sleep ; 

From the great cows of generous 3 deld we shaU receive milk in potfuls,'® 

When their dripping teats are pressed by tireless hands ; 

Unending prosperity we shall be endowed with. El Or, Our Lady. 

4. 0 Kanna (Krishna) controlling clouds charged with heavy rain, abate not in your 

generosity. 

Let the rain-cloud plunge into the Deep, suck and drink up and rise again. 

Grow dark of body as the form of the Primal First, 

Like the war-quoit in the hand of broad-shouldered Parpanaban (Padmanabha) 

Flash, like his right-handed-conch reverberate, 

Like the rain of arrows unceasingly discharged by the Sarngam (the bow of Vishau), 
Pour down upon the earth and make it prosjier. We, too, 

ShaU rejoice in the Margali bath. £l Or, Our Lady. 

5. The Great Enchanter, the son of abiding northern Madura, 

The Lord of the pure, great waters of the Yamunai ghat. 

The jeweUed lamp which shed lustre on the herdsmen’s caste, 

Damodaran, who illumined his mother’s womb. 

Him, if we in purity approach and worship with scattering of pure blossoms. 

If we imto Him sing with the mouth and upon Him meditate with the mind. 

Sins already committed and those to which the roads of entry lie open 

WUl verUy be as cotton in fire. Do ye therefore recite His name. El Or, Our Lady. 

« The face had the brilliance ot the sun, and the pleasant light of the moon. 

7 The word parai is not here the drum. It is a derivative meaning from the original “ announce^ 
ment by beat of drum”, here promise of salvation, or whatever else may be desired by the devotee. 

® The idea underlying the whole is that the bathing and worship of the image ot the goddess is intend¬ 
ed as a prayer for rain. In the guise of celebrating this festival the young maidens of the cowherd set¬ 
tlement pray for the attainment of the company of Krishna. This old festival is a device, by which the 
authoress exhibits her devotion to Krishna and enjoys in imagination the company of, and service to, God. 

® The word §arri implies giving the name of the Supreme to the image as an excuse, and has the 
sense of reciting the holy scriptures on festivals as the finishing ceremony. » Dedicate ” would perhaps come 
nearest in sense. 

10 The first two words of line 6 have to be construed with drawing milk. 
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6. Hark how the birds chirp ! Heard ye not the roar, 

In the temple of the king** of birds (Garuda the carrier of Vish^u), of the white 
summoning conch? 

Child, wake up ! Holding in their hearts Him 
Who drank the poison from the Demon’s breast, 

Whose foot aloft the guileful Sagadam (Cart) all shattered sent. 

Who, the Primal Cause of all, doth lie tranquil on the serpent in the flood. 

Him, the gently awakening sages *^ and devotees call ‘ Hari ’; 

The pleasing sound of this great name was balm unto our hearts, fil Or, Our Lady. 

7. Deluded girl, *® do you not hear everywhere 

The chirping cries of Anaich-chdttan (the lark), sounding in all their mingled notes ? 

Do not you hear the rustling of the clotted milk 

Swished about by fragrant-haired dairymaids with tireless arms, 

x4s they chum to the jingle of the coins and gold on their necks ? 

O queen of maids ! hearing them .sing of Narayana 
In the form of Kesava, would you still lie in bed ? 

Open the door, you of divine radiance. El Or, Our Lady. 

8. The eastern sky whitens and, look, loosened for a spell,*'* 

Bufialoes have scattered to graze. Girls eager to go. 

We keep them from going and wait here, 

Becuase we have come to call you. Wake up dear young*® lady. 

Dearest to Him. Singing a/id serving. 

If we but go to worship the great God of Gods 

Who ripped the steed’s mouth and wrecked the Strong Ones, 

Pitying, His grace He will give. £l Or, Our Lady. 

9. 0 daughter of my mother’s brother slumbering upon cushions 
In the mansion fairly bejewelled, where lamps burn around 
And smoke smells sweet, draw back the bolt of the bejewelled door. 

Aunt, has dumbness indeed fallen on your daughter. 

Or deafness or drowsiness, or is she under a spell of deep, enchanted sleep ? 

Will ye not wake her up with the names “ Great Mayan”, “ MMavan”, “ Vaikunthan ”, 
£l Or, Our Lady. 

10. 0 you. Madam, who seek to enter Heaven through service ! 

Should not those who will not open their portals at least give an answer ? 

TTa.g that Kumbakarnan, who one day of old 

Fell into the mouth of Death, bestowed on you his own prolonged slumbers. 
Vanquished though he was ? That Narayanan, who is crowned with scented basil, 

Will to us the Message send, if we but worship Him. 

O you exceedingly drowsy person, 0 you precious jewel! 

With unfaltering steps come and open to us. £l Or, Our Lady. 

11 It is not the Bird that is King, but it is the King whom the Bird serves. 

12 The sages hold Him in their hearts and utter the name Hari in consequence. The sound of this 
utterance, going into our ears, relieves our pain and gives us pleasure eternal. The word Hari must be 
uttered three times as one gets up from bed in the early morning. 

13 The literal meaning is a girl possessed, but the feeling is one of pity, not of anger or disgust. 

14 iSiru Vidu means literally ‘letting out for a short while,’ and refers to the habit of sending out 
buffaloes for early grass. 

15 Koddkttla, Sans. Kut&hala, eager joy ; joy in being acceptable to him. 
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11. 0 golden tendril among the blameless herdsmen 
Who milk many herds ot cows with calf at foot, 

And march to war upon foes w'hose valour perishes in the fight ! 

0 you whose Mount of Desire is (shaped like the hood of) the snake from the anthill, 
0 peafowl of the dry-waste ! come out. 

When all the girl-friends of the tribe have come. 

And in your courtyard are singing the name of Him who.se colour is that of the cloud, 
What means it that you, the cherished wife. 

Unmoving and speechless sleep on ? El Or, Our Lady. 

12. 0 dear young sister of the rich man, whose bellowing buffalo with young calf. 

Her longing thoughts fixed on the calf, stands with trickling udder and the oozing milk 
Wets the house floor and turns it into mud. 

We cling to your outer gate, our heads wet with dew. 

Singing of Him, dear to our hearts, who in wrath destroyed 
The king of yon southern Ilangai; even so you open not your lips. 

And now at least arise. How deep your sleep has been ! 

And those who live around arc awake. El Or, Our Lady. 

13. .411 the girls, singing the fame of Him 

MT\o tore the bird’s mouth, who crushed the heads of, and destroyed, the evil-doing 
Rak?asa (Havana), 

Have reached the place where the images are set up. 

Venus has risen and Jupiter has gone to rest; 

Listen how the birds sing, you whose eyes are like the bee in the bud. 

Joining us not in the cool water. 

Will you still be lying abed, my lady dear ? On this holy day 
Have done with your tricky ways, El Or, Our Lady. 

14. In the pond amid the garden in your backyard 

The red water-lily has opened its mouth, and the clmbul has lx?gun to close. 

Even the penitents, with their teeth clear white,'* their garments coloured red with ochre, 
Are going to do worship in their holy temple. 

Ah, you madam, who promised to wake us first. 

Ah, you shameless one so ready with words, get up. 

Let us sing to the Lotus-eyed who with stout hands 
Upholds the conch-sheU and the war-quoit. El Or, Our L-ady. 

15. “ Oho, young parrot, are you still asleep ? ” 

“ Oh do not scream so, girls, I am coming.” 

“ Sly one ! , we know your promises and talk of old.” 

“ You are good at talk y^ourselves ; let mo be that.” 

“ Be quick and come, what else have you to do ? ” 

“ Have all come ? ” " Yes, come and yourself count,” 

'• They have all come to sing of Him who killed the strong elephant, who is strong 
To overthrow and destroy His foes, the Great Enchanter.” El Or, Our Lady. 

16. 0 guardian of the mansion of Nandagopan, our liege-lord, 

0 guardian of the fc.stooned portico under the flagstaff. 

Draw back the bolt of the bejewelled door. 

16 'Jlus expression refers to the habitually white teeth of the mendicant eelebatos, a.s opposed to other 
men whose teeth require to be cleaned because of the use of betel, etc. .Mendicants aro forbidden the use 
of this. Hence the name bhadanta for certain classes of these from this peculiarity. 
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To us, the neatherds’ maidens, even yesterday 

The Great Enchanter of sapphire blue gave us promise of the message. 

And so, all pure, have we come to sing the Awakening. 

Spoil not all with a word of refusal at the very beginning, dear one. Do thou 
Draw back the friendly door from the post. El Or, Our Lady. 

17. 0 Thou who dost bestow freely in charity, clothing, water, rice. 

Our Prince Nandagopalau, rise thou up. 

O thou, the loveliest amongst all the lovely ones, lamp of thy caste, 

Our Princess Yasoday, return to consciousness. 

O Thou who, towering aloft, pierced the sky and measured the earth, 

King of the gods, slumber not but rise Thou up. 

0 Blessed One, O Baladeva, with feet encircled with anklets of ruddy gold, 

Thou and Thy younger brother too, sleep ye not. [El] Or, Our Lady. 

18. O Najjpinnay, daughter-in-law of Nandagopalan, 

The rider of the bull-elephant in full mxst, the dauntless, strong-shouldered one ; 

0 Lady of the fragrant-smelling hair ; open the portal. 

Hark how the assembled cocks are crowing. 

Hark, the flocks of cuckoos have more than once, on the bowers of m&iiiivi, called. 

0 Thou with finger-tips deft at holding back, while we chant the name of Thy cousin. 
Come, and with red-lotus hand, thy golden bracelets all tinkling. 

Joyfully open. El Or, Our Lady. 

19. Upon the bed supported on elephants’ tusks and all ablaze with lamps. 

Raised aloft on the soft, five-fold couch. 

Reclining on the bosom of Nappinnai whose hair is twined with flowers, 

0 Thou broad-chested One, open Thy mouth. 

And Thou with the large, black eyes ! 

Lo, how long hast Thou refused to let Thy husband arise from sleep ? 

If, even for a moment. Thou art not able to bear separation. 

Surely such conduct is not in keeping with your nature or your feelings. El Or, Our 
Lady. 

20. 0 Strong One ! who, standing before the three and thirty Immortals, 

Removest their fear,‘^ arise from sleep. 

Possessed of righteousness, possessed of courage, 0 Holy One 
Who visitest Thy foes with affliction, arise from sleep. 

And Thou with soft rounded breast, red lips and small waist, 

O Lady Nappinnai, O Tiru (Sri), arise from sleep. 

And bringing fan and mirror this instant 

Do Thou send us to bathe with Thy spouse. El Or, Our Lady. 

21. 0 Son of him who is owner of herds of great, generous kino 
Which pour out milk unceasingly, so that the copious yield 
Doth make the upheld pots brim over, wake up ; 

O Thou, the wise One, the great One ; 

0 Brilliant One, who standeth conspicuous in the world ; arise from sleep. 

Just as Thy foes, their strength all perished, unable to endure Thy valour, 


II Kappam is here Sans. Icampa — shaking through fear, hardened for euphony. 
18 These are auspicious articles presented at awakening. 
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Come to Thy threshold and adore Thy foot, 

So have we come, praising and glorifying. El Or, Our Lady. 

22. Like as kings of the fai r, great earth, losing all their pride. 

Come and, beneath thy conch of rest. 

Assemble in crowds, so we apiDroach Thee and await Thy Grace. 

And, like lotus -blossoms, forming mouths of bells 

Will not Thy red eyes open on us in ever so slight a glance of Grace ? 

If on us should light the full glance of those two beauteous eyes. 

Like the very moon and sun arising. 

The curse of life would for ever slip from off us. El Or, Our Lady. 

23. As in a cavern of the deadly mountains a glorious lion. 

Lying motionless and asleep, waketh up and glareth like fire, 

Then with bristling mane, convulsed and quivering, 

Riseth in his might, roareth and issuetn forth. 

So do Thou whose colour is that of the Puvai flower, 

From Thy palace graciously come forth, and from Thy seat on the splendid. 

Glorious throne graciously ask the cause 
Of our coming. El Or, Our Lady. 

24. Of yore Thou didst measure out the world ; praise to Thy foot. 

Passing over yonder to the South, Thou didst destroy Ilangai; praise to Thy prowess. 
The hagaiam Thou didst spurn to death ; praise to Thy glory. 

The calf Thou didst throw as from a sling, praise to Thine anklet. 

The hill Thou didst lift like an umbrella, praise to Thine Excellence. 

Praise to the spear in Thine hand, which by overcoming destroyeth hatred. 

Repeatedly in such words extolling service unto Thee, to win Thy Grace 
To-day have we come. Have pity. El Or, Our Lady. 

25. Thou wast born one night the son of one matchless woman. 

The selfsame night didst Thou grow concealed as the son of another. 

Intolerant of this, Kamsa did harbour evil thought. 

Setting the which at naught. Thou didst lie in his belly 
A consuming flame, 0 lofty Mdl ! 

Praying to Thee and begging have we come; if Thou but grant one wish. 

Singing of Thy wealth, worthy of Sri, and of Thy valour. 

All our suffering past, we shall rejoice. El Or, Our Lady. 

26. 0 Thou in colour like the dark jewel, if Thou wilt hear 

What the ancients did and what we need for the Margali bathing ; 

Conches which resemble the Pdnchajanyam, milk-like in hue. 

Whose sounds make the whole earth shake ; 

A multitude of great drums, known for resounding din ; 

Chanters of benedictions ; beauteous lamp ; flag ; canopy ; 

O Thou who didst sleep in the banyan leaf, 

[These things] gi'aciously grant. El Or, Our Lady. 

27. O good Govinda who overcomest Thine enemies, 

Thyself praised and the boon obtained. 

The rewards are these most approved of the world ; 

Bracelet, armlet, earrings, flowers for the ear, 
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Anklet and many other like jewels ; these will we wear ; 

Clothes we will put on. After that, pouring ghee 
On outspread rice cooked in milk until it runs over the elbow, 

We will, with delight, take our food with Thee. £l Or, Our Lady. 

28. Following the milch cows, we reach the woods and eat our meal. 

How great is the blessing we enjoy in owning Thee Thyself 

As bom within our caste of neatherds ignorant of all. 

0 sinless Govinda, betwixt Thee and us 
Be kinship, which never here can be cast off. 

If, as children knowing naught, and in love of Thee, 

We little folk have called Thee by unworthy names, chide us not. 

Lord Paramount, grant Thou the Boon (of salvation), fil Or, Our Lady. 

29. Listen unto the reason why, coming in the very early morning. 

We minister imto Thee and worship Thy golden-lotus foot. 

Bom in a caste which liveth by grazing kine. 

That Thou shouldst accept us in service is not our present prayer. 

Lo, Govinda, it is to gain this our eager desire (that we come). 

That for ever, for seven times seven births, shall we be Thy kinsfolk ; 

To Thee will we render service, to none else but Thee. 

Our desires, to aught else do Thou not transform. El Or, Our Lady. 

30. How richly bedecked women, fair of face as the moon, went and worshipped 
Madhavan-Kesavan who churned the sea, whose surface is covered uith ships. 

And obtained of Him the promise, Kodai of fair Puduvai, 

The daughter of the Chief of Brahmans who wear the cool garland of beautiful 
lotuses, 

Set in a garland of verse three times ten [to be simg in choir 
Those here who sing in faultless form. 

By Grace of Mai, rich in love, vith broad and shapely shoulders, 

Red eyes of gracious look and face benign. 

Everywhere shall enjoy His bounty and live in happiness. Our Lady. 

(To be continued). 


l9 The text has the word iangam used attributively to Tamil, and ordinarily would mean 
language acceptable to the “Tamil Academy.” The Commentator takes it in the sense of ‘intended 
to be sung in chorus,’ which seems rather uncommon.—^En. 
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THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 

(Some Unpublished Records.) 

By H. G. RAAVLINSON, M.-A. 

(Continued from page 152.) 

No. 995 of 1857. 

Secret Department. 

From H. L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

To Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

Dated 25th July 1857. 

Sir, 

I am directed to aclmowledge the receipt of your letter with enclosure, dated the 20th 
instant. No. 443, reporting on the state of affairs in your neighbourhood, and to convey to 
you the thanks of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

2. Copies of your letter and of its enclosures have been forwarded for the information 
of the Government of India. 

I have etc., 

Bombay Castle, 25th July 1857. (Signed) H. L. Anderson, 

Secretary to Government. 


No. 3173. 

Foreign Department. 

From R. Simson, Esq., Offg. Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 

To Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

Dated Fort William, 10th August 1857. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter to the address of the Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
dated the 20th ultimo, No. 442, regarding the preservation of the bazaar and station of Mhow 
from pillage, owing to the exertions of Gokul Pursad Kotwal and Captain McMullen, Offg. 
Cantonment Joint Magistrate, I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to communi¬ 
cate to you, as well as to Captain McMullen, the thanks of the Government for your exertions 
in preserving order in Mhow. I am desired also to request that you will present to Gokul 
Pursad a sword, with a bag of Rs. 500, in token of approbation of Government. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) R. Simson, 

Offg. Under-Secretary to the Govt, of India, 

Fort William, 10th August 1857. 


No. 3183. 

Foreign Department. 

From R. Sim.son, Esq., Offg. Under Secretary to Govt, of India. 
To Captain T. Hungerford, Artiller}^ Commanding at Mhow. 
Dated Fort William, 10th August. 1857. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters No. 438 and 439, dated 
I7th ultimo, containing a detailed account of the late occurrences at Indore and Mhow, and 
reporting that, having been left at Mhow without any [jolitieal officer to consult, you had 
assumed political authority to communicate with Holkar. 
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2. In reply, I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to state that your conduct 
calls for commendation. In a position of much difficulty and uncertainty, you have discharged 
the duties which fell to you with excellent judgment. 

3. His Lordship in Council appreciates the courage with which you assumed responsi¬ 
bility that was new to you, as well as the tact and discretion which secured a generally 
successful result to your proceedings. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) R. Simson, 

Offg. Under-Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

Fort William, lOth August, 1857. 

No. 941. 

Adjutant-General’s Office, Head-Quarters. 

Calcutta, 12th October 1857. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, by direction of the Commander-in-chief, fo acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter No. 641, of the 20th ultimo, with copies of documents enclosed therein,>nd to 
express the satisfaction with which His Excellency views the judgment and decision which 
have marked your conduct, and so deservedly called forth the recorded approbation both of 
the Government of India and that of Bombay, in which Sir Colin Campbell very cordially 
concurs. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) W. JMayhew, Major, 
Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Captain Hungerford, Bengal Artillery, Mhow. 

No.114-A. 

To Captain T. Hungerford, 

Comg. 2nd Com. 6th Battalion Bengal Artillery, and No. 8 Light Field Battery, Mhow. 

Camp, Cawnpore, 12th February 1858. 

Office of Assistant Adjutant-General, Artillery. 

Sib, 

I have had the honour to receive and lay before the Major-General commanding the 
regiment your letters Nos. 486 and 487 of the 8th ultimo, with their several enclosures : the 
former relative to the outbreak of the native troops of the Bengal army at IVIhow, and those 
of the Maharaja at Indore in July last, and the measures you took in consequence ; the latter 
detailing the part taken by the battery under your command in the operations against the 
Fort of Dhar in October last. 

2. Sir Archdale Wilson, in reply, has directed me to inform you that he has perused 
these documents with pride and pleasure, testifying as they do to the judgment and determina¬ 
tion with which you took upon yourself and exercised at a very critical period, the political 
functions of the Resident at Holkar’s Court, and the vigour and professional abihty with 
which your conduct was marked in the exercise of the mUitary command at Mhow, and he 
trusts that the services you rendered to the State, of which such important results were the 
consequence, will meet with their just and appropriate reward. 

3. It is a subject also of much pride and gratification to the Major-General to find 
how honourably the name and reputation of the regiment has been sustained by the company 
and battery under your command, under the very trying circumstances in which you have 
been placed; and he desires you will communicate these sentiments to all concerned, and 

2 
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especiaUy to Lieutenant MaUock and to Serjeants Potter and French, and to assure them of 
his cordial appreciation of their admirable conduct and good services. 

I have etc., 

(Signed) E. B. Johnson, 
Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery. 

~ No. 438. 

The Secretary to Government, Bengal. 

Mhow Fort, 17th July 1857. 

Sir, 

Details of the occurrences at Indore and Mhow, written hurriedly, have been sent at 
different times to the Bombay Government, for transmission to you. I beg now to send a 
more coimected account for your information. 

1. When the news of the mutiny at Meerut and Delhi reached Alhow, I requested per¬ 
mission from the commanding officer. Colonel Platt, to place a guard from my European 
Company of Artillery at the Fort gateway, instead of the guard of the 23rd Eegt. N. I. 
The Fort contained many heavy guns, much ammunition, and valuable stores of various 
kinds, which, faffing into the hands of mutineers, would have much strengthened them. 
Colonel Platt considered that the change of guards would show a want of confidence in his 
own men, and would not permit it; but I was authorised to dismoimt and disable the heavy 
guns. 

2. On the news of the Neemuch mutiny reaching Mhow, I wrote to the commanding 
officer a letter, dated June 6th, 1857. My guns were then in their sheds, 200 yards from the 
barracks, and the men could not have turned out in battery under half an hour. A portion 
of my letter is as follows :— 

“ One hundred men, placing themselves in front of the gun-sheds armed, would deprive 
the company of its means of offence and defence. 

“ Precautionary measures have been taken, in almost all stations of the army, to prevent 
an outbreak of the native troops, although the latter were perfectly loyal. The Commanding 
officer appears to think that precautions taken here may lead to the result it is desirous to 
avoid. With my battery at command, and guarded from sudden seizure, I believe that I 
could quell and crush any disturbance that might arise at Mhow from the native troops ; and 
I request, therefore, that I may be permitted to take such precautions (by having my battery 
drawn out on open ground, where it can easily be manned) as may render my guns ready for 
action when required. Should the commanding officer deem any precautions inadvisable, 
such as I have suggested, and should it be my misfortune, in the event of any disturbance 
occurring, to meet with difficulty in arming and turning out my battery, I trust that this 
letter will be convincing proof that I have used every endeavour to avoid such a result.” 

3. I was directed, in reply to this letter, to draw out my battery in front of the gun- 
sheds on Monday morning the 8th June (two days after the above letter was written); but 
instead of waiting until Monday morning, an opportunity offered for turning out on the 6th. 
The horses were harnessed, guns turned out, and the battery and company made ready for 
service at a moment’s notice. 

4. On the 8th June I received a letter from Colonel Durand, Acting Resident at Indore, 
which contained the following :—“ You and your men cannot be too much on the alert. 
Your readiness with your horses, the day the Neemuch news reached cantonments, prevented 
a rise.” 

5. From the 6th June to the end of the month my battery was parked in front of the 
barracks; the horses stood harnessed every night; the men were warned never to be distant 
from the barracks; and, in the event of any rise at Mhow, the battery could have turned out 
to crush it in less than a quarter of an hour, night or day. 
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6. Many applications were made to the commanding ot&cer for some precautions to be 
taken for the safety of the wives and families of officers and men; but Colonel Platt placed 
such implicit confidence in his men, that nothing was done beyond placing a guard of Sepoys 
of the 23rd Regiment N. I., every night, over the houses of the officers of that regiment. 

7. On the morning of the 1st July, about half-past 8 or 9, guns were heard firing in the 
direction of Indore ; at 11 a.m. Colonel Platt called at my house with a note from Colonel 
Durand. Colonel Durand wrote :— 

“ Send the European battery as sharp as you can. We are attacked by Holkar.” 

I rode down to the barracks and turned out the battery, escort was ordered to accompany 
the battery for its defence ; two men were therefore told off for each gun and waggon, and 
mounted on the limber boxes, armed with muskets. The battery was trotted to Rhow, half 
way to Indore. There a Sowar rode up to me with a note in pencil from Colonel Travers, 
commanding the Bhopal Contingent , saying “ We are retreating on Simrole, on the Mundlaysir 
road from Indore.” 

The Sowar added that Colonel Durand and the officers and ladies from the Residency 
were with Colonel Travers, that Colonel Durand had not retired on Mhow, as Mhow was in 
Holkar’s territories, and would be attacked by Holkar’s troops either that night or the follow¬ 
ing morning. There being no road to Simrole which I could follow, the battery was brought 
back to Mhow as quickly as possible. 

8. Colonel Platt met me on re-entering cantonments. I gave him Colonel Travers’ 
note, and told him what the Sowar had said, requesting permission at the same time to take 
my battery into the Fort, as the Fort could be defended for any length of time. Colonel 
Platt would not hear of it. At the artillery barracks all the wives and families of officers and 
and men had taken refuge. The barracks could not be well defended, from their extent and 
position. I urged repeatedly on Colonel Platt, during the afternoon, the advisability of defend¬ 
ing the Fort; but only at the very last moment could he be persuaded to allow me to enter it. 
At half-past 6 p.m. Colonel Platt rode down to the artillery barracks, and told me to enter 
the Fort. He had strengthened the guard at the gateway to fifty men from his own regiment. 

9. I afterwards learnt that, about 6 p.m.. Sepoys had been sent round to all the canton¬ 
ment guards to warn them, and the guards at officers’ houses, that there would be a rise of 
the whole of the troops that night. 

10. At dusk, the mess-house of the 23rd Regiment N. I. was observed to be on fire; 
and before 10 p.m. several other houses were inflames. About 10 p.m. shots were heard in 
the direction of the cavalry and infantry lines ; and immediately afterwards several officers 
of both corps ran into the Fort, stating that both regiments were in open mutiny, and that 
they had been fired upon both by troopers and Sepoys. I ordered the guard within the Fort 
to be disarmed, and their muskets were taken from them. Colonel Platt rode into the Fort 
about 10 p.m., and ordered me to turn out my battery. There was a little delay in doing this, 
from the horses being knocked up, and from several of the drivers having already deserted ; 
and before we were ready. Colonel Platt, accompanied by his Adjutant (Captain Fagan), 
rode out of the Fort. We followed them in about ten minutes; but did not see them again. 
On advancing up the infantry parade (the lines being more than half a mile from the Fort) 
we were several times fired upon, but saw no one. The infantry parade ground was illumi¬ 
nated by the blazing bungalows, but the huts of the men were in darkness. When opposite 
the centre of the infantry lines I halted, expecting to be joined by Colonel Platt or his Adju¬ 
tant. My staff Serjeant, bugler, and myself rode up to the bells of arms, but no one could be 
seen. Whilst thus halted the battery was again fired upon. I imlimbered, and fired several 
rounds of grape and round shot into the lines. There was some groaning and noise, but 
nothing visible; and in a few minutes everything was perfectly quiet, 
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11. I was told the next day that, on my opening fire the whole of the cavalry, in regular 
files, had left their lines at a hard trot, and taken the road to Indore. The infantry who were 
in their lines took to flight at the second round of grape, and, running out by the rear of their 
lines, fled in the greatest disorder across country towards Indore. The next day their lines 
were found full of their clothes, cooking-vessels, etc., and many muskets, coats, etc., were 
found scattered for a great distance aU over the country. 

12. Colonel Platt and Captain Fagan, I learnt, had ridden straight to the quarter guard 
of the regiment, and, whilst the Colonel was there speaking to the men, the guard fired a volley 
at the unfortunate officers, and they fell riddled with ball. A party of troopers was told off 
to murder Major Harris of the 1st Light Cavalry, who waylaid him near the cavalry mess. A 
volley was fired, which killed his horse; and Major Harris, in attempting to escape, was shot 
and cut down by his own men. 

13. In mentioning the deaths of these officers, I cannot help expressing my deep sorrow 
at the infatuation which possessed Colonel Platt with regard to his own men. Nothing could 
persuade him to believe that they could act as their comrades all over the country have acted. 
Numerous circumstances occurred before the regiment mutinied, which should have warned 
him against over-confidence; but when reported, they were aU thought to be exaggerated, 
and he would not believe that his men could show signs of disaffection. So blindly confident 
was he of their fidelity that at 9 o’clock on the night the mutiny took place, he commenced 
a note to Colonel Durand in these words;—“ All right; both cavalry and infantry very ‘khoosh’ 
and willing.” Whilst writing he was interrupted and called away, to be shot dovii by the 
very men regarding whom he was so lamentably mistaken. 

14. Several of the officers had very narrow escapes ; the cavalry more particularly, as 
their lines were furthest from the Fort, and they had to run the gauntlet of the Sepoys after 
escaping from their own men. Captain Brooks, Lieutenants Martin and Chapman, ran on 
foot, pursued by troopers, to within a few hundred yards of the Fort, and were drawn into 
the Fort over the walls of one of the bastions. Had the ladies remained in their own houses, 
instead of taking refuge in the Fort, the massacre would probably have been as dreadful as 
at Indore. 

15. On the morning of the 2nd July we became acquainted with the lamentable deaths 
of the three officers before mentioned. All the officers who had escaped voluntarily offered 
their services to me as commanding the only troops in the Fort, to be put on anyduties I 
might think necessary. They w'cre all armed and horsed, and divided into two divisions, 
with all the other Europeans in the Fort (road serjeants, clerks, etc.) and placed under the 
command of Captain Brooks, 1st Light Cavalry, and Captain Trower, 23rd Regiment N. I., 
to act as flanking parties to the guns when ncce.ss.sary, to move out of the Fort, and to assist 
in sentry duties at night. Parties of artillery-men were employed the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing to throw up entrenchments before the northern gate of the Fort, to mount the heavy 
guns and howitzers on their carriages, and to place light guns on the four corner bastions. 
Men hard at work all day. Mr. Postance, the Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, employed 
in making up ammunition for the heavy guns ; and Mr.'Madras, the commissariat officer, 
in laying in stores of all descriptions for men and horses. During the night, the whole of the 
driver company, with the exception of five men, all the lascars, all the syces but eight, and the 
whole of the grass-cutters, deserted. All the artificers but three also made their escape from the 
Fort. A detachment, consisting of two guns, ridden by gunners (Europeans) and escorted 
by volunteers, was sent out under Captain Brooks to search for the bodies of the missing 
officers. Their bodies were brought in before noon, much mutilated; and they were buried 
in the afternoon, in the south-east bastion of the Fort. (Report sent in. Marked A.) 
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16. 3rd July .—Proclaimed martial law this morning throughout the station of IVIhow. 
Parties of troopers and Sepoys having been reported as still in their lines and harbouring in the 
villages in the vicinity, I moved out two guns escorted by volunteers. We first marched 
through the Sudder Bazar, recovered a large quantity of muskets from the Kotwallee, and 
disarmed those men not belonging to the police. Then went to the cavalry lines. Several 
troopers were seen skulking about the lines, and two cavalry horses saddled broke out of a 
neighbouring village, and galloped past the guns. The troopers were driven out and follow¬ 
ed by several officers; they ran dorni to the nullah in rear of their lines, and then turned and 
fired. Corporal Potter, of the Artillery, cut one man down. Fired the village in rear of the 
cavalry lines from whence the horses broke out; fired another village in rear of the infantry 
lines, in which, and in the lines, several Sepoys were seen. As many more were supposed to be 
hidden in the houses, fired several round shot into the lines. Wrote this day to the Maharaja 
(letter B), as it was reported to me that Holkar’s troops, accompanied by the mutineers from 
Mhow, meant to attack the Fort. By the evening of the 3rd July two light guns were mounted 
on each of the four corner bastions of the Fort. A heavy battery of one 10 inch howitzer, 
one 8 inch howitzer, one 24 pounder, one 18 pounder, and two 12 pounders, was formed and 
armed outside the northern gate of the Fort. Small arms and ammunition were placed in the 
bastions, and every preparation made to repulse any attack made by Holkar or any portion 
of his army. Men and officers worked unceasingly and uncomplainingly. By this evening, 
too, Mr. Madras had laid in stores for a fortnight. 

IV. As the magazines of the cavalry and infantry regiments were full of ammunition, 
and might fall into the hands of enemies, a party was’turned out on the 4th under Captain 
Brooks, 1st Light Cavalry, the guns under Lieutenant Mallock, Artillery, to blow them both 
up; both magazines were blown up successfully. A hole was blown through the southern 
curtain of the Fort, and preparations made to arm another battery for the protection of that 
side of the Fort. (Report sent in to the Adjutant-General of the Bombay Army, marked C.) 

18. On the morning of the 5th another heavy battery of four 18 pounders was placed 
in position to protect the southern face of the Fort. About 10 a.m. two of Holkar’s principal 
men, his minister the Bhao Rao Ramchunder, and his Buxee Khooman Sing, accompanied 
by Captain Fenwick, an East Indian in the service of the Maharaja, came to the Fort with a 
letter from the Maharaja (marked C 2). They stated the Maharaja ha A been quite unable to 
control his mutinous troops and cxpre.ssed on his part deep regret at the occurrences at Indore, 
a detailed account of which was handed to me by Captain Fenwick. They offered also to send 
over the remaining treasure from the Residency to Mhow, and were prepared to carry out 
any measures I might advise for opening up communication through and tranquillizing the 
country. The minister also stated that the mutinous troops from !Mhow and Indore had 
marched the preceding evening towards Dewas, having carried off with them nine (9) lacs of 
rupees from the Residency treasury, and having seized at Indore every horse, bullock, camel, 
and cart that they could find for the transport of their baggage. They had taken also with 
them nine guns belonging to the Maharaja. By evening of the 5th Mr. Madras had laid in 
stores of all kinds for one month. The station was perfectly quiet ; the inhabitants of the 
Bazaars carrying on business as usual; burning and thieving in Bungalows put a stop to ; 
and night alarms at an end. On the night of the oth thirteen elephants were sent in by Holkar 
for the use of General Woodbum’s column, and forwarded at once to Mundlaysir. 

19. On the morning of the 6th July a general court -martial was assembled, for the trial 
of a gun lascar of my company for mutiny and desertion. The prisoner was sentenced to 
fifty lashes, but the punishment was commuted to dismissal. The troops from Indore w'ho 
accompanied the mutineers from Mhow, not being allowed to share in the treasure, returned 
to Indore last night, and, having received some assistance from Holkar, marched immediately 
in pursuit to try and recover the treasure. 
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20. An express was sent on the morning of the 7th to Colonel Durand. Captain Hutchin¬ 
son, Assistant to the Resident, was reported on the morning of this day to have been taken 
prisoner by the Amjheera Raja. Captain Elliot was written to by the Durbar on the subject, 
and the correspondence is annexed (marked D.). The Maharaja was written to this day; 
and a request made that he would follow up and attack the mutineers from Mhow and Indore 
(letter marked E.). Another gun lascar was brought in this morning, tried by court martial 
for mutiny and desertion, sentenced to death, and hanged by my orders in front of the northern 
gate of the Fort at 6 p.m. Whilst the execution was taking place, the whole of the treasure 
remaining in the Residency treasury, sent in bj' the Maharaja, arrived in the Fort, and Captain 
Elliot was ordered to receive charge of it. The amount of treasure is Rs. 4,16,690, besides 
nearly 23| lacs in Company’s paper. The country round Mhow perfectly tranquil. 

21. On the morning of the 8th a letter (No. 428) was forwarded to the Secretary, Bombay 
Government, detailing what had occurred, forwarding correspondence with the Durbar, and 
reporting receipt of treasure. A memo, was also forwarded of the persons murdered at Indore 
(this letter is attached). On the 8th July a correspondence took place with the Durbar regard¬ 
ing the Malwah Contingent, andit will be found attached to letter 431. A telegraph message 
was received this day from the Governor of Bombay (attached. Marked F.). 

22. On the 9th two messages were despatched to Bombay regarding the troops marching 
on Mundlaysir under Captain Orr (marked G.). Two prisoners. Sepoys of the 23rd Regiment 
N. I. (Mahomedans), were sent in by the Maharaja of Indore. They were tried by drum¬ 
head court martial on arrival at illhow, sentenced to death, and hanged in front of the northern 
gate of the Fort. Much excitement had prevailed amongst the Maharaja’s troops on his 
giving over these prisoners, and an anonymous letter was found in his Durbar HaU, accusing 
him of not being a Hindoo, and being under the influence of ministers who were Christians. 

23. Letter No. 431 (attached) written to Secretary, Bombay Government, on the lOth. 
Everything perfectly tranquil at Mhow and its neighbourhood. Telegraph message received 
from Bombay regarding Captain Orr’s detachment (Marked H). 

24. Oomed Sing and Ganesh Shastree came in from the Maharaja, to say that the latter 
was in great alarm about the two columns advancing from Bombay: he feared that his actions 
had been misconstrued, and an erroneous impression of them conveyed to Government. It 
was with great difficulty that they had prevented the Maharaja from starting immediately 
for Bombay to offer in person an explanation of the disturbances at Indore. Wrote to the 
Maharaja a letter (annexed, marked I). Breastworks were completed in front of both heavy 
batteries this day, and the Fort so much strengthened that it would take a native army to 
attack it. 

25. On the 12th an express was again forwarded to Colonel Durand (marked K). On 
the 13th the telegraph wire was brought into the Fort at Mhow, an office established, and 
communication opened with Bombay. Dak communications to Bombay, and all places to 
the southward, open ; also to Necmuch; but the road to Sehore and Saugor has been and 
continues closed from the 27th ultimo. The Durbar report that their troops are still muti¬ 
nous and excited, and they look with anxiety for the arrival of European troops, to enable 
them to disarm the disaffected. On the 13th a telegraph message was received from Lord 
Elphinstonc, for delivery to Holkar (marked L), and an answer returned on the 14th (marked 
M). A report also was forwarded to Bombay on the 14th. 

26. I have, in the foregoing, brought up my report of everything that has taken place 
at ilhow to this date (loth July). Troops are marching to our relief, whom we expect to 
see on the 26th instant. Colonel Durand has been written to, and may probably return to 
Mhow immediately. The country is perfectly quiet, the Maharaja of Indore most anxious for 
opportunities to prove his friendship and fidelity to the Government. This Fort is streng¬ 
thened and provisioned in such manner as to enatde us to hold it for any length of time 
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against any native force ; trade and business are carried on as usual in the towns in Holkar’s 
States. The Maharaja’s tributaries having discovered the mistake they first fell into, of 
thinking Holkar inimical to the British, have suppressed all disorders in their own districts, 
and are willing to assist in maintaining order. Some of the Maharaja’s troops alone show a 
bad spirit, and are still mutinous and disaffected; but they wiU, I think, be restrained from 
any further excess, and on the arrival of European troops the Maharaja wfil at once disarm and 
punish them. 

The Company’s rupee has fallen to a discount of one rupee per cent, at Indore, and three 
per cent, at Oojein. 

27. In closing this report I trust that, should the Government deem that our duty at 
Mhow has been performed to its satisfaction, I may state how much I have been indebted to 
the untiring exertions of officers and men for everything that has been done. At this trying 
season the non-commissioned officers and men of my company, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Mallock, have worked cheerfully and laboriously night and day, in mounting heavy guns, 
throwing up entrenchments, and other duties, and have shown throughout a wUling and ready 
spirit, which no praise of mine can do justice to. The officers of the 23rd Regiment N. I. 
and 1st Light Cavalry, and other volunteer's under Captain Brooks and Captain Trower, have 
always been ready to turn out at any moment for duties which they have never before been 
accustomed to, and have taken regular sentry duties every night since our occupation of the 
Fort, to enable the artillery men to get some sleep after their heavy duties in the day. Mr. 
Madras, the Commissariat Officer, has worked most efficiently in laying in stores of every 
description for the artillery, Europeans who have taken refuge in the Fort, horses and cattle, 
for six months; and the fact that six months’ supplies have been laid in, in little more than 
a week, will speak for itself. Mr. Conductor Postance, too, has been unwearied in his exertions 
in making up ammunition and other duties, which have occupied every moment of his time, 
and which he has fulfilled to my entire satisfaction. To Captain Elliot I am deeply indebted 
for support and assistance ; his knowledge of the coimtry has enabled him to aid me with 
advice in many matters of which I should otherwise have remained ignorant. Besides support¬ 
ing me in my communications with Holkar’s Durbar, he has readily taken upon himself a share 
of all the duties the other officers have been employed in. 

28. I trust it is needless to repeat what I have said so often regarding the fidelity of the 
Maharaja of Indore; —his actions will best prove his feelings. The anxiety he laboured 
under, lest his conduct should be misconstrued, has been dissipated since the receipt of the 
message from the Right Honourable the Governor of Bombay; and yesterday I received 
the annexed letter (marked N) from the minister on this subject. 

29. Having been left alone at Mhow, without any political officer to consult, I trust, 
if I have acted in an irregular manner, by assuming political authority to communicate wdth 
Holkar, the advantage which has been gained in keeping the country tranquil, and restoring 
the confidence of the Maharaja in the friendship of the Government, may form my excuse 
for the informality. I have acted with a zealous desire to serve Government, and trust my 
actions may not meet with disapproval. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 
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SOMA, 

By Prof. G. JOUVEAU DUBREUIL. 

Tkanslated from the French by Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

De. Vincent Smith, in the Oxford History of India, 1919, p. 23, ivrote as follows : “ The 
Parseesof Yezd and Kirman in Persia, as well as those of the Deccan and Bombay in India, 
who stiU occasionally offer Soma sacriiices, identify the plant rvith one or other species of 
Aschpias .... But the real Soma plant may have been different, and has not 
yet been clearly identified.” And in a footnote he said : ” Kautilya prescribes that Brah¬ 
mans shall be provided with forests for Soma plantation {Arthasustra, Book II, ch. 2)”. 

Mr. E. B. Havell in an article in JBAS., Feb. 1920, asked “ What is Soma ; ” And 
in the same article he suggested that it is Eleusine, “ the common millet still used in the 
Himalayas.” Prof. A. A. Macdonnell seemed to support this theory. 

In 1922 I published a little iianiphlet in poimlar style, entitled Vedic Antiquities, in which 
I drew attention to the district of Malabar, ivhich .seems to have remained sheltered from the 
invasions and changes which are apparent in the rest of India. I said, p. 2d, in speaking of 
that very high caste of Brahmans, the Xanibudris ; ” But they do not only adore the Vedic 
divinities and sing the Vedic hymns, they practise also pure Vedic ceremonies .... 
Those who practise the Soma sacrifice are called Sumayagis or Chomatiris.” 

In acknowledging a copy of my pamphlet, Mr. Havell asked me, also speaking of the 
Xanibudris : What do they use for the Soma rite ? ” And very appositely, Mr. Havell 
wrote to me with reference to the above C|uestion : ” You speak of Hmdus who have preserved 
the Vedic tradition. It is here that we have the greatest opportmiity in the world of dis¬ 
cussing the mystery of Soma. Try then to find out e.xactly what it is that the Nambudris 
of Malabar use”. 

I went at once to a groat temple, which is the centre of the X’'ambudris in the village of 
Taliparamba, where are the best specimens of the aqnidriyas —the temples of the Vedic fire. 
The Nambudri Brahmans received me very courteously. I told them that I wanted the plant 
which produced the Soma. They replied : The Somavalli plant docs not grow in these 

parts. It is a rare plant found in the mountains. When we want to make a sacrifice with 
Soma, Ave write to a Raja who lives at Kollangod {ten miles south of Palghat) at the foot of 
some very high mountains, where the mystic plant grows.” 

For a long time I tried to obtain the sacred plant. My efforts remained abortive, till I 
had the happy thought of writing to a pov.erful official at Calicut, Mr. P. V. Gopalan. Ho 
obtained the plant from the Raja and .sent it to me. 

I at once shoved it to a learned botanist at Pondicherry, the Rev. Brother Fancheux, 
who found it to be a climbing plant, having a stem—green, bare, round and woody, and 
containing a milky Ikpior. A point characteristic of this creeper is that it is absolutely without 
foliage. Bc‘yond doubt, it is certainly a plant belonging to the genus asdepias. 

Therefore, the Par.-,is of Yezd in Persia and the Xwmbudris of Malabar make their sacrifices 
with the same iilant, an Asdepiad. There can thus lx‘ no doubt that the two names, Haoma 
of the Iranians and Soma of the Indians, designate the same liquor. In short, it seems to mo 
that we have here no mystery concerning the iilant which is used to manufacture Soma. It 
is incontestably an Asdepiad. 
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A NOTE ON BHASKARA-RAVIVARaiAN’S DATE. 

By a. S. RAMANATHA AYYAR, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

On pages 220-3 of volume LIII, ante, Mr. K. N. Daniel had been at great pains to prove 
dhat there were two Chera kings of the name of Bhaskara-Ravivarman, that on account of 
certain palseographical and linguistic reasons they should be considered to have lived almost 
within the same century, and that ‘"it is unquestionably proved on astronomical grounds” 
that these two kings, Bhaskara-Ravi I. and Bhaskara-Ravi II., should have respectively 
reigned in the first and second halt of the sixth century a.d. 

Messrs. V. Venkayya, T. A. Gopinatha Rao and K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, how’ever, 
attributed the Vatteluttu script of Bhaskara-Ravivarman’s records to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries a.d. ; and Diwan Bahadur Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai, M.A., LL.B., I.S.O., of Ma¬ 
dras, who had worked at the astronomical details furnished in a few of this king’s records on this 
assumption, had arrived at the tentative date of A.D. 978 for his accession. He was also the first 
scholar to propound the theory that there may have been two kings of that name (T.A.S., II, 
pp. 45-6); because, in his opinion, the positions of Jupiter given in some of the records were 
found to be irregular and could not agree uniformly with this initial date of the king. Mr. 
K. N. Daniel has attempted to reconcile the apparent discrepancies of these details, by 
assuming that “ the years are sometimes age, and sometimes regnal years, and sometimes 
current, and sometimes expired.” 

However this may be, I propose to examine them in detail elsewhere. I have dis¬ 
covered ^ a record of king Bhaskara-Ravivarman, which fixes his date beyond the possibility 
of any doubt to be the end of the tenth century a.d. This inscription is found engraved on 
the narrow upper surface of the lowermost updna of the stone base of the Adbhutanar%ana 
temple at Tirukkadittanam (Travancore), which contains many other records of the same 
Chera king. The stones composing the basement having become slightly disturbed in position 
on account of age, the top portions of the letters in the first line of this epigraph are hidden 
by the next superposed thin champa stone-member supporting the kumuda-mouMing. so 
that the writing could be deciphered only by tracing the visible lower portions of the letters. 
Although I had realised the importance of this record for Chera chronology more than a year 
ago, I could not make it public, as I could then produce only an eye-copy in support of my 
statements and could not substantiate them by an authoritative facsimile. I have now 
managed after some trouble to get a fairly satisfactory estampage prepared; and this piece of 
indisputable epigraphical evidence is surely entitled to much greater consideration than the 
debatable arguments based merely on astronomical, palaeographical, or linguistic data. 

This record is dated in the year (here one stone is much defaced) opposite to the 
2nd year of the reign of king Bhaskara-Ravivarman, and mentions that while Govarddhana 
(this portion is mutilated) Marttandavarman was governing Nan;;ulai-nadu, SrivaUabhau- 
kodaivarman, the ruler of Venadu (Venadudaiya), made a gift of lands for the conduct of the 
Uttiravila-festival, beginning from the day of Karttigai in the month of Kumbha. This 
record is incomplete, but _with the details of the festival we are not much concerned. The 
important sychronism that the inscription furnishes is that Venadudaiya Srivallabhankodai 
was a feudatory of the Chera king Bhaskara-Ravivarman. 

Fortunately for us, we know this Venadu ruler from his Mamballi copper-plate (T.A.S., 
IV, pp. 1-11) and his two Tiruvanvandur stone inscriptions {T.A.S., II, pp. 22-5); of these 
three, the copper-plate is dated in Kollam 149 and the astronomical details give the English 
equivalent— a.d. 973, November 10. As we do not know how long this Venadu ruler reigned 
and in what part of his'reign Kollam 149 fell, we can only premise that Bhaskara-Ravi¬ 
varman, his suzerain of the Tirukkadittanam record, must have been reigning in the last 
quarter of the tenth century a.d. ; and as Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai has, by calculating 
the details furnished in the Tirunelli plates {T.A.S., II, pp. 30-1) of the latter, independently 

1 The inscription was examined in April 1925. 
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arrived at a.d. 978 for the king’s accession, this is necessarily the correct initial date of this 
Chera king. From another record, which has been edited in the Tmvancore Archceolo- 
gical Series, we learn that in the 2nd + 12th year of the Chera king Bhaskara-Ravi, Govard- 
dhana-Marttandavarman, who was ruling over Xanrulai-nadu, was put in charge of Venadu 
also. This would therefore indicate that Srivallabhatikodai may have governed Venadu till 
about the fourteenth year of Bhaskara-Ravi, i.e., till a.d. 992, and that after his death 
Govarddhana-Marttandavarman may have succeeded him in the Venadu administration, and 
continued in that capacity till at least a.d. 1016, when he figured as a signatory in the Cochin 
plate of Bhaskara-Ravivarman’s 2nd + 36th year of reign—(Fp. Ind., vol. Ill, pp. 66-9). 

Thus we can accept it as proved that the Chera king Bhaskara Ravivarman flourished 
in the last quarter of the tenth century a.d., that the date of his accession to the throne was 
A.D. 978, and that he could not, under any circumstances, be assigned to so early a period as- 
the sixth century -^.D. The questions as to whether there were two kings of that name and, 
if so, how Ions each of them reigned, require more careful examination. 

THE KSH.V[I4R\TAS. WERE THEY EXTERMINATED OR HAVE THEY LEFT 
ANY TRACES IN THE POPULATION OF THE DECCAN ? 

Bv A’. R. GUPTE, B.A., M.R.A.S, 

It is a well-known fact that Nahapana, the Satrap who was reigning in a.d. 124, in the 
Nasik district at any rate and most probably in the Poona and Thana districts of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency as well, was ousted or killed about that year by Gautamiputra of the -indhra- 
britya family. (Cf. Rapson’s Andhras, p. xxvii). In an m.'>eription in cave No. Ill at Nasik, 
called the Akasayana, Gautamiputra boasts that he exterminated the race of the Kshaha- 
ratas [prdkfita Khakhardtas) to which Nahapana belonged. (Khakhardia-vasa-niravasesa- 
karasa^.) That Gautamiputra succeeded Nahapana is borne out by a good many coins of 
Nahapana counterstruck by Gautamiputra. Tlrese were lound in the hoard discovered at 
Jdgaltembhi in the Sinnar Taluka of the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidency, {vide the 
Rev. 4Ir. H. R. Scott's article in the Journal of the B. B. R. A. S.)J Perhaps the Andhra- 
bhpitya king defeated and killed Nahapana and his sons (if he had any), in a pitched 
battle and thus to a certain extent justified his proud assertion. The Satraps after 
Nahapana are not known to have ruled in the Deccan. Certainly their records have not 
come to light. The Satraps of Surashtra, it is believed, were altogether a different 
dynasty. Be that as it may, are there any traces extant of the Kshaharatas or 
Khakharatas in the population of the Deccan 1 That the bulk of some castes of the iieasantry 
and members of even some higher castes as well as lower have Scythic feat'ores, is an admitted 
fact. Nahapana was a Scythian. But are there any surnames which coire.^pond to Naha- 
pana’s family name, and do the features of the members of these answer to the characteristic 
ones of the Scythians ? I have long been thinking over this point. The surname Gharata, it 
is possible to derive from Khakharata. But it can hardly be a direct derivation. Among the 
shepherds of the Deccan, however, we have a surname which evidently appears to be a short 
form of Khakharata. It is Kharata. The double Kha in it could hardly survive for centuries 
together and so we have the shorter form of the surname. In other words the first Kha of 
Khakharata is omitted as usual and we get the shorter form r( 2 ., Kharata. The features 
of some memlx-rs at any rate of this family have features similar to tho.se of Nahapilna 
on the coins. Gautamiputra’s boast that he annihilated the Kshaharata or Khakha¬ 
rata clan is similar to the futile one of Parasurama, who claimed to have exterminated the 
Kshatriyas several times ? If they were annihilated where was the necessity of exterminat¬ 
ing them again ? The Andhrabiitya king might perhaps have killed all the members of the 
ruling Khakharata family. But he could hardly have extirpated the whole clan or race of 
the Khakharatas. 

i . p hid., vol. V rr, i> U I, 1. t) ol the text. 


2 Ibid., vol. 22, 1906, pp. 224. 
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Report op the Superintendent, ARCH.EOiiOoi- 

OAL Survey, Burma, 1924. Rangoon. 

This Report, as ever, shows good work methodically 
done during 1923-1924, and contains much that is 
of general interest. For instance, it is pleasant to 
note that all the care possible is taken year by- 
year to preserve the perishable structures at the 
Palace and City of Mandalay, which thus bid fair 
to last many a year longer. But for the public 
the most interesting part of the Report is that 
relating to the work of restoring and preserving 
important buildings, sites of excavations and fresh 
discoveries. Valuable attention has been paid 
to the preservation of the Sulamani and Tilominlo 
temple at Pagan and of the Shitthaung temple 
at Mrohaung in Arakan. Further care has been 
bestowed on the conservation of the original 
inscription stones collected by King Bodawpaya 
in Amarapura City, and this is gratifjnng to myself, 
as their value is beyond estimation and they 
occupied so much of my attention when in Burma 
years ago. As the Report says, the collection 
“contains some of the oldest inscriptions as yet 
found in Burma and is a mine of information for 
the pohtical and religious history of this province. 
They were collected by' King Bodawpaya from 
all parts of Burma over a hundred years ago and 
form the largest collection to be found in any one 
place in Burma.” Attached to the Report is a 
very valuable Appendix by that great authority 
on such matters—Diwan Bahadur Swamikannu 
Filial—giving a list of dates in the Burmese Com¬ 
mon Era in this collection. Considering that the 
list covers 37 pp. of the Report, and goes into the 
difficult chronology of 450 Inscriptions, the 
amount of work entailed in compiling it and its 
value to all future enquirers can be roughly 
gauged. 

The great mediieval King Anorata (1044-77) 
created 43 fortress towns to the North and South- 
East of Pagan to curb the Shans. One of these 
was Mekkliaya, and we are given a list of these 
fortresses, which is of value, and an account of 
Mekkhaya in some detail. 

But the most interesting of all the researches 
into old sites during the year were the excavations 
at Old Prome (Hmawza). Among these were those 
undertaken near Yahandakan village, disclosing 
an old Pyu cemetery and the important fact that 
that people were in the habit of cremating their 
dead and Vjurying the ashes in urns, “ the general 
custom of the Hindus being to throw the ashes into 
the river after cremation.” 

R. C. Temple. 

The Statues op the Nayaks of Madura in 

THE PuDU Mantapam, by the Rev. H. Heras, 

S.J., M.A., Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 

Society, Bangalore, vol. XV, No. 3. 


This is a notable article and of great historical 
value, and one is grateful to Prof. Heras for writing 
it. In the Pudu Mantapam, “ the Tirumala’s 
Choultrie of Fergusson,” are to be found statues 
of the first ten Nayaks of iladura, which are portraits. 
They are unique in Indian history and moreover 
confirm the succession of these Nayaks as formd 
in the Tamil clironicles. This consideration alone 
shows their great importance to South Indian 
history. 

The succession of the Nayaks thus proved is as 
follows : 

(1) Visvanatha, (ii) Krishpappa, (iii) ViSvanatha 
II, (iv-) Periya Krishpappa, (v) Lingama, (vi) 
Bisvama, (v-ii) Kasturi Rangappa, (viii) Muttu 
Kfishnappa, (ix) Muttu Virappa, (x) Tirumala. 

R. C. Temple. 


Annual Report, Watson Museum of AKTiQuiTiEa, 
for 1923-24 ; Rajkot, 1924. 

The report of the Curator, Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, 

' is mainly concerned with his discovery during the 
1 year of important copper-filate inscriptions and 
other epigraphical material, which tlirow further 
light on the ancient history of Gujai-at. Among 
these is the second half of a grant of the Paramara 
King Siyaka of M41wa, which, read in conjunction 
with previously known grants, indicates that 
Siyaka must have been in possession of a portion 
of Gujarat at the time when the Chalukya ruler 
Mulraja had seized .AnahilvJda from the Chavadas. 
Another find is a stone inscription of a Kshatrapa 
ruler, found near Chitroda in Cutch, which awaits 
full decipherment ; while a third is a copy of an 
inscription of the Silahfira ruler, -Aparaditya, on 
1 a stone now in the Prince of Wales’ Museum, 
Bombay, which records a grant of lanil at * Sthana- 
kiya Patana ’ (i.e., Thana) by the minister, 
Lakshmana Nayaka. The curious point about 
this inscription is that it is reported to have been 
found originally at Snmnath, that is to say, within 
the dominions of a ruler who, so fp.r as is known, 
had no relations with the Silahara ruler of the North 
Konkan. An inscription from Cambay gives much 
information about the Jain minister Vastupala, 
viceroy of Viradlia\.da ; and in the course of the 
year’s work the Curator discovered that 17 inscrip¬ 
tions of the Chuda.s. mas of .Jonugadh and 30 of 
the Chalukyas of Ana’u Ivada have lu- to the present 
remained undecipliei'.d and uiii died. Some 
of the latter have bet u t'orwardi'd . i publication to 

the Editor of Epijrap ia Indu-u. v u d'j Curators 
reading of the form., ••iscripn. u- > - termed the 
subject of an articl.' u the G'.i t. ■■ ' .'rnal Pitrci- 
tattva. Gogha yicli'' ' ■ geld C" yas-ud-din 

Tughlak, which it - lei , 1 .'0 for tho 

Museum. 

i,.)WABDES. 
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The Speeches axd Writings of (the iate) 
ViRCHAND Raghavji Gandhi, Collected by (the 
late) Bhage F. Karbhiri, Shree Agamadaya 
Samiti Series, Bombay 1924. I. The Jain Philo¬ 
sophy : II. The A"oga Philosophy : III. The 
Karma Philosophy. 

The late Virchand Raghavji Gandhi was a Barrister 
and an enthusiastic writer and speaker on Jainism. 
He attended the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
U.S.A., as Jain delegate in 1893. His speeches 
and writings were carefully collected by the late 
Bhagu F. Kharbari, Editor of The Jain, and were 
subsectuently published by the Jain Pustakodhar 
Fund. They are now lery cheaply republished 
for general distribution by the Sri Agamadaya 
Samiti, a new institution, established at Bhoyani 
in the Ahmadab-ad District, the tirtha of Mallinatha 
Tirthankara, for the .spread of the Jain Scriptures. 

The first of three volumes— Jain Philosophy 
gives a brief story of Virchand Gandhi’s full and 
vigorous career, from his birth in 1864 to his death 
in 1901 at the early age of 37, and a number of 
speeches and papers by him on the Jains and their 
Philo.sophy, which are well worth the student’s 
attention. In the second volume Virchand 
Gandhi performs a similar service for the well- 
known Yoga Philo.sophy. But in the third volume 
we have given us a detailed account of Karma 
on “ the Law ot Moral Causation.” 

All the volumes, despite their many faults of 
printing, are worth encouragement, and are calculated 
to bring about the object to which the author 
devoted his busy life. 

R. C. Temple. 

,SwAMi Dayanand in the Light of Truth. A 
True and Critical Biography of the Founder 
of the Arya Samaj. Lahore, 1925. 

This is a long and undignified attack on the 
Arya Samaj and its Founder, and shows that 
the odium theologicum is as rampant now in India as 
it was of old. It is not necessary, as this production 
does, to besmirch the birth and private character 
of a religious teacher, to prove that the tenets of 
the sect he founded are wrong. 

R. C. Temple. 

Asoka Text and Glossary', by Alfred C. Wool- 
neR, M.A. Parts I and II : Panjab University 
Oriental Publications. H. Milford, Oxford 

University Prcs.s, Calcutta, 1924. 

The stream of literature on the subject of the 
Asokan Edicts shows no sign of exhaustion. The 
present work, which has been prepared by Professor 
Woolner and published at the expense of the Panjab 
University, represents in large measure the results 
of the late Dr T. K. Laddu's analytical scrutiny 
of the Mauryan emperor’s inscriptions. At the 
time of his deatli, he had completed a recension of 
the text of all the inscriptions, as well as a complete 


word-index of that text, as part and parcel of his 
scheme for an edition designed for the use of Indian 
University students. These materials are now 
presented to the public ; the text of the inscriptions 
has been arranged in such a way as to bring together 
on a single page the difierent versions of the same 
Edict, each page being divided into three or four 
panels, so that two pages facing each other provide 
six or eight panels for display of synoptic versions, 
the word-index has been expanded into a full 
glossary, which together with the text provides 
the student of philology with a convenient hand¬ 
book of early Prakrit; while an admirable Intro¬ 
duction discloses all relevant facts about the loca¬ 
tion, discovery, and contents of the inscriptions, 
and gives a sketch of the grammar of the language; 
in which they were written. Professor Woolner 
was fortunate enough to secure scrutiny of the 
proof-sheets of Dr. Hultzsch’s new edition of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, before the present 
work was finally published, and thus was enabled 
to add important variants to the text, footnotes, 
and glossary. 

The work seems to me to fulfil admirably the 
intended object. The glossary is succinct and 
withal exhaustive, though it is to be observed 
that under the words Pitinikanam and Rastikinam 
no reference is made to the theory, advanced in 
1924 by a well-known student of Indian history and 
antiquities, that these words primarily signify 
certain definite types of political constitution, 
which gave their name to the peoples who respectively 
followed them. The theory, however, requires 
further examination by experts, end is on that 
account perhaps wisely omitted for the present 
from a work primarily intended for University 
students. The two volumes, issued by Professor 
Woohier, form a valuable addition to Asokan 
literature. 

S. M. Edwaedes. 

1 The Subject Index to Periodicals —Section I. 

I Languages and Literature—London Library Asso- 

j ciation, Grafton and Co., 1925. 

i Here is another issue of this most valuable 

1 publication, giving references to Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive Languages in 123 periodicals. Four 
periodicals have been newly added to the list, each 
of the highest class. A glance through it shows 
how well and carefully this labour of love has been 
performed, but even with such an aid as this 
the path of the explorer is still difficult, as it is full 
of references to other " lists.” But this cannot be 
helped, and easier though it may be now than it 
was in the past that I can personally remember, 
to make a profound research, the searcher must 
still take trouble. The compilers of the Index 
are highly to be congratulated. 

R. C. Temple. 
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THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF PANINI AND THE PRATISAKHYAS. 

By HANNES SKoLD. 

Attempts at establishing the precise age of Paxiini and the Prdtisakhyas. 

Since the time of Bohtlingk it has been regarded as fairly certain that Panini belongs to 
the fourth century B.c., though, as Weber contended, the mention of Yavandni, IV. 1.49 (“Greek 
writing ”, according to Katyayana) would seem to point to a date later than 300 B.c. More¬ 
over his relation to Pataujali, from whom he must necessarily have been separated by a con¬ 
siderable space of time, appears to warrant a date much anterior to that generally accepted. 

In recent years two younger philologists, Messrs. Belvalkar and Charpentier, have tried 
to prove that the latter assumption is right. We can here content ourselves by merely assert¬ 
ing that no undeniable proofs have as yet been produeed in support of either opinion. And 
it is unlikely that such proofs will ever be forthcoming. Unfortunately the age of Panini is 
no mathematical problem and admits of no exact solution. 

As to the relative age of the great grammarian we are far better circumstanced. Bhandarkar 
and Kielhom have declared that the language described by Panini was that of the Brahmanas. 
They based this opinion rather on intuition than on facts, though Bhandarkar, e.g., showed 
that the use of the aorist in the Brahmanas was exactly the one prescribed by Panini’s rules. 
Professor Liebich, in his lucid book on Panini, was the first to prove that the language of the 
Brahmanas and Sutras on the whole agrees with the rules of Panini; and no Indianist is likely 
hereafter to repeat Whitney’s opinion that the language fixed grammatically by that great 
Indian scholar is an artificial one—the invention of a pedantic maniac. 

To my knowledge nobody has ever tried to establish either the absolute or the relative 
age of the Pr4tisakhyas, except as compared with the age of Papini and Yaska'. Gold- 
stiicker, that unrivalled student of P&nini, as is well-known, asserted that the Pratisakhyas 
are posterior to Papini, while Max Muller holds the contrary view as far as the Rk 
Pratisakhya is concerned. This view seems to have been adopted by most Indianists on 
Miiller’s authority, but some of his followers only extend the claim of priority to the Rk 
Pratisakhya, while the other Pratisakhyas are believed to be later than Panini. This is 
the contention of Burnell, Aindra School, p. 85, and Liebich Zur Einf tihrung in die indische 
einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, II, pp. 30 and 45. The latter author seems to regard also 
the VAjasaneyi Pratisakhya as pre-Papinean. On the other hand Weber, Wackemagel, and 
others place the Pratisakhyas generally in the pre-Papinean epoch, while Westergaard and 
Pischel upheld the opinion of Goldsttlcker. All seem to agree that the language of the 
Pratisakhyas is comparatively late. 

We will now proceed to examine the arguments put forward by Max Miiller in favour 
of his opinions. As they are exposed in the preface to his edition of the Rk Pratisakhya, 
they refer to the opposing views of Goldstiicker, to whose work, therefore, we need not specially 
refer. 

The arguments of Max MUller. 

These arguments may be shortly summarised in the following way : 

(1) Panini quotes the Rk Pi AtisAkbya, but this work does not quote him ; 

(2) Indian authors never regard the Pratisakhyas as being posterior to Papini; 

(3) the purvdcdryas quoted by the commentator of the Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, I. 54, are 
never referred to by Panini nor by Katyayana’s Pratisakhya ; 

(4) the Rk Pratisakhya calls itself veddhga. 

(5) the Vyadi quoted by that work is not the author of the Saingraha. 

1 An exception is perhaps the statement of iUax Muller in the preface to his edition of the ffk 
Prdtiidkhya : “■ Reicht K^tyAyana in das vierte Jahrhunderte, so mag f^aunaka wohl in das ftinfte reichen, 
und PAuini wiirde dann auf der Grenze beider Jahrhunderte stehn.” 
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“ Paijdni quotes the Rk Pratisakhya. ” 

The quotations do not refer directly to the Pratisakhya as such, but to Sakalya. 

Now even admitting that Sakalya was the head of the school, in which this supposed 
siJcsd originated, he is not necessarily its author. Max Muller himself believes, as we think, 
quite correctly, that Saunaka according to the Indian tradition, should be regarded as the 
author. 

Let us admit that Bakalya probably was the head of this school, though he is quoted in 
the Pratisakhya itself as an authority of discrepant views. Even in this case a quotation 
of Sakalya does not imply that Panini knew the Rk Pratisakhya or Saunaka—who is only 
quoted once in a bhdsye na vydlchy&tam —; it only could prove that he knew Sakalya. And 
as at least two persons of that name are mentioned in the Rk Pratisakhya itself, a quo¬ 
tation in Panini, which does not definitely distinguish between the two, could only refer 
to the older Sakalya. 

But assuming for the sake of argument he knew also the younger Sakalya (though 
it would undoubtedly be curious if so clear a thinker as Panini should have omitted to specify 
to which of the two he was referring), it may reasonably be held that Sakalya might have 
been older than Panini and even been the head of that school, in which the Pratisakhya 
originated, without the Pratisakhya necessarily being in existence in the time of Panini. 
For the Pratisakhya is undoubtedly the product of a long development. And as it quotes 
Sakalya also—both Panini and the Rk Pratisakhya may be quoting from a common source. 

This argument in itself cannot prove what it is intended to, viz., the posteriority of 
Papini. 

But let us now turn to the passages quoted and examine them. 

The quotations are found in I. 1. 16 ; VI. 1. 127 ; VIII. 3. 19 ; VIII. 4. 51. 

Now out of these sulras all are bhdsye na vydkhydtdni except VI. 1. 127. We must 
therefore admit the possibility that they were not known to Patanjali. 

It is ciuious to note that, while Max Muller is able to show that the statements contained 
in the other sutras quoted may be traced also in the Rk Pratisakhya (a circumstance, which 
in itself even is no reason in favour of its higher age), he states as to VI. 1. 127 : “ Hier sagt- 
er [Panini], dass, nach Sakalya, auslautendes i, u, vor imahnlichen Vokalen unverandert 
bleiben kdnnen, und fiigt dann hinzu, dass diese Vokale kurz werden. Fiir die Verkiirzung 
findet sich nun allerdings keine Autoritat im Pratisakhya.” 

Thus we see, that, even if this argument were not actually erroneous, it could not prove 
aught that it is believed to establish, for those statements of ^dkalya, which have the authority 
of the hilc PratisdJchya, are not found in Paiaiijali, and the one found there has no corresponding 
statement in the Ek Prdtisdkkya. 

The opinion of Indian authors. 

^Max Dliiller himsell appears to realize the feebleness of this argument, for he admits it 
has ■■ zwar an sich keine Zwingende Beweiskraft.” 

It is easy to refute it by pointing out th^t no atatemerUs of Indian authors to the contrary 

that Panini must be of later elate) are known^ and that comparisons of this kind seem 
to be altogether lacking. 

The Purvacaryas. 

hirst of all, it the puivucdrifa-^ arc quoted by the commentator, the word can in no way 
prejudice otii' opinion as to the age of the work commented upon. A commentator can 
never precede in time the work which he studies. And if the expression is not found in Panini 
and Katyayana, this may be due to the fact that it had not yet been invented at their dates. 
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As to the Vajasaueyi Pratisakhya Weber I St, IV, 65, states that it is a work of 
Katyayana’s school*. Even assuming that there existed more than one Katy&yana, nobody 
surely would believe the Pratisakhya to belong to the latter one of the two, thus automatically 
referring it to a time far posterior to Panini. - But, if the argument invoked by Muller implies 
what he thinks, it must amount to the contradictory absurdity that Kdtydyana teas not 
only prior, but also posterior, to himself. The argument is obviously fallacious. 

The expression purvdedryas is used also in the Rk Pratisakhya and the Atharva 
Prl.tisakhya (I. 11. 94) and thus seems to have been a technical term of the sihds. 

The Ved&hga argument. 

Groldstiicker asserted that the Pratisakhyas could not be regarded as the Vedanga 
vydkaranam. Max Muller retorted, that they did not pretend to be so ; but the Rk Pr&ti- 
sakhya, being a iihd, called itself a Vedanga. 

This latter fact cannot be denied. But does it prove that it uxis a Vedanga ? The 
Bible never calls itself the Bible, nor does the Rg Veda call itself the Rg Veda. 

Now Panini never mentions the Veda as such, and on examining the special chandas 
rules of Panini, I have reached the conclusion, that they do not apply to the Veda as a whole 
but only to the Rg Veda. The §ivasiitras still bear the mark of an influence prior to Panini.® 
He never mentions, or even alludes to the Padapathas. And in the places, where he uses the 
word sainhitd, it has quite another and earlier sense (from which that of samhitd text is derived): 
his own definition of the word (I. 4. 109) is parah sannikarsah samhitd, and Bohtlingk 
therefore rightly translates this word in Papini by ‘ein ununterbrochener Verlauf der Rede ’. 

Now the task of the Pratisakhyas is to describe the relation of the samhitd and the pada 
texts to one another. But we know very well, that in the eyes of early Indian authors the 
poda text possesses no share whatever in the holiness of the samhitd ie'x.t. And Patanjali, 
whom nobody would dare to place earlier than Panini, directly denies its authoritative force 
(to Pflnini III, 1, 109). But if this be the case, this way of regarding the Padapathas ought 
to apply even more forcibly to the Prdtisdkhyas, whose very existence presupposes the pada text. 

As to the Ki'amapatha, to the description whereof the Rk Pratisakhya devotes so great 
a space, an allusion to it could be found in Panini IV. 2. 61, kramddibhyo vwn teaching the 
formation of kraniaka from krama, etc. But this sutra is not found in Patanjali. (The 
other words of the gana are pada, siksd, mimansd, sanian.) 

And it is indeed remarkable, as was pointed out already by Goldstucker (p. 195), that 
native tradition, which made Panini an rii of yore and his work the vydkarana of the Vedaugas, 
knows nothing of the sacred character of the Pratisakhyas. To quote Goldstucker s own 
words : ' Tradition even hi India,—and on this kmd of tradition probably the most squeamish 
critic will permit me to lay some stress,—does not rank amongst the most immediate off¬ 
springs of Vaidik literature those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it, 
—which have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the Samhitd ;—but 
it has canonized Panini’a Vydkarana, which,!on the contrary,;would seem to be more concerned 
with the language of common life than with that of the sacred hymns. ’ 

Our conclusion should rather be the exact opposite of that urged by Max Muller, viz., 
that the Pk Prdtisdkhya’s own claim to be a Veddhga proves it to be a comparatively late work, 
for it presupposes the existence already of the Veddhgasthe elaboration of the I eddhgas being a 

2 This has been surmised already by Goldstucker who identified the commentator of PAijini with 
the author of this Prati^khya, and Max Muller himself endorsed that opinion, cf. the introduction to his 
edition of the Rk Pratisakhya, p. 6. Liebich, op. laud, p. 35, also believes Katyayana really to have 
teen its author. 

3 CJ. SkOld, Papers on Pdnini and Indian Grammar in general (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 
1925), pp. 8 sqq. 
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process perhaps of centuries, one of the earliest xoorlcs of that kind could not have mentioned that 
ivhole literary collection as already existing. This would be as absurd as if Shakespeare’s very- 
first play were to claim to be the first part of his collected works. 

The Vyadi Argument. 

Vyadi is quoted several times by the Rk Pratisakhya. In the commentary on the intro¬ 
duction to the Mahabhasya (kimpunar nityah sabdah, etc.). Nagesa tells us that the samgraha 
alluded to by Patanjali is a work in 100,000 slokas vritten by Vyadi (Vyddikrto laksasloka- 
sauikhyo granthah). In the Uttarakaniki of Ramaj^ana, 36, 45, an allusion is also made to a 
samgraha, studied by Hanumant, and the commentator states the .samgraha to be the work 
of Vyadi. 

Now Goldstiicker drew attention to Patafijali’s commentary on the second vdrttika of 
Panini’s rule II. 3. 66, where the bhdiyakdra as an instance thereof gives the phrase : 
“ beautiful indeed is Daksayana’.s creation of the Samgraha.” 

We know that Panini’s mother bore the name of Daksi. Now Daksayana, according 
to the rules for the formation of names, would mean a relation of Daksi, the son or a grandson 
or of a later scion of the lineage of a family chief of that name. As the commentators of 
Panini agree in making Daksi “ the female family head of the progeny of Daksa,” Vya(^, 
according to Goldstiicker, “ was a near relation of Panini, and Panini must have preceded 
him by at least two generations.” 

If Max Muller retorts that at least three Vyadis are knouTi and as many (if not more) 
Samgrahas, one can reply truly that only one Vyadi is named as the author of a Sarngraha, 
and only one Samgraha is accepted as the work of a Vyadi. 

But he does not deny that the instance quoted by Patanjali refers to this Vyadi, the 
author of the Samgraha. He urges that the rule, imder which the name of Daksayana is quot¬ 
ed as an example, especially lays down the condition that the great-grandson, etc., should be 
called yuvan, only as long as the father, the elder brother or one of the old Sapindas are 
living ; and he asks : “ Was geschieht also, w'enn diese gestorben sind ? ” 

As far as I can sec, this question is quite out of place. For when the rule was illustrated 
by the word Daksayana, evidently the commentators meant that the conditions laid down in 
the rule did apply fully to this name ; i.e., they presuppose a time when the father, etc., of 
Daksayana was living. 

But when Max Muller states that yuvan names also, according to Panini, IV. 1. 166, were 
given honoris causa, and that Daksi, Panini’s mother, need not have been the daughter of the 
same Daksa, who was the great-grandfather of Daksayana, the correctness of his assertion, 
of cour.ie, cannot be denied. For, however likely the combination made by Goldstiicker 
seems to be, I quite agree that it camiot be proved to stand beyond all doubts. 

But the same argument applies with greater force still to what Max MuUer himself fur¬ 
ther says. For when he quotes a second-hand quotation from Somadeva found in the work 
of the Tibetan Taranatha, according to which Vyadi is described as the school-fellow of 
Panini and the teacher of Katyayana-Vararuci, this flatly contradicts another passage of 
Soimdevsi’swoik(Kathdsaritsdgara,Qd. Brockhaus, I. p. 31) which makes Katyayana the elder 
of the two and relates how he was challenged to a dispute on grammar and was conquered 
by Panini. Thus, even if such late authors as Somadeva and Taranatha really could be 
thought in one matter or another to have recorded an ancient tradition, this can in no way 
be the case on this point, for Somadeva, the earlier of the two, sho-ws a profound ignorance 
of the chronology of Indian grammarians. 

Immediately after this quotation Max Muller concludes : ” Konnten wir aber nicht 
entscheiden, ob der Verfasser des Samgraha der.selbe war als der Vyali, welcher unter den bedeu- 
tendsten Siksa—Autoritaten vom Verfasser unseres Pratisakhya zitiert wird, so hiitteii wir 
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jedenfalls ein voUkommenes Recht zu schliessen, dass, wenn Vyali.der VerfasserdesSamgraha, 
viel jfinge rwar als Panini, er unmdglich derselbe Vyali gewesen sein kanu, welcher das 
Pratisakhya zitiert. 

Now this is a petitio principii, presupposing that which ought to be proved ; and Max 
Muller’s other arguments have proved to be so feeble, that they can by no means make 
up for the lack of evidence in the Vyali question. 

First of aU, I request, we know only of owe Vyadi, who was the author of a Samgraha. The 
Pratisakhya can hardly be thought to refer to any other author. 

Now Vyadi is quoted by the Mahdbhdsya to I. 2. 64. His school is referred to in the 
commentary on VI. 2. 36, in connection with that of other grammarians, thus : Apisaia- 
Pdniniya-Vyddtya-Oautamiydh. Accordingly the Apisali school is made out to be the oldest 
one, while the school of Panini precedes that of Vyadi, this one being older than that of 
Gotama. The Trikdndadesa II. 7. 24. 25, also puts Vyadi after Panini, but makes him older 
than Katyayana (the epithet of Vindhyastha., which would be applicable to this last 
mentioned grammarian, is erroneously transferred on Panini). 

It thus seems probable that Vyadi is later than Panini, but older than Katyayana and 
(of this there can be no doubt) older than Patanjali."* 

I may point out another fact which corroborates my contention, viz., that the Vyadi of 
the Rk Pratisakhya must be a grammarian who worked after the time of Panini. 

This same Pratisakhya in rule 509 (according to Muller’s numeration) quotes the opinion 
of a certain Kautsa. Now the Mahdbhdsya also refers to a Kautsasw^. III. 2, 108 ; “ als spe- 
zieller Zeitgenosse, und wie es scheint Schuler Panini’s ”, according to Weber (the passage 
runs : upasedivdn Kautsah Pdninim). A Kautsa is also quoted by the Nirukta. 

Since to the best of our belief no work of any Kautsa has been handed down to us, a wide 
field for conjecture lies open; and he who beUeves in the priority of the Rk Pr4tisakhya 
might well retort that more than owe Kautsa must have existed. This possibility I do not 
deny. But, until the contrary is proved, I maintain emphatically that, if the name of a 
certain grammarian is quoted in different grammatical works and if we have no proof of the 
existence of more than one grammarian of that name, it is in the highest degree probable 
that all the grammatical works refer to one and the same individual grammarian. 


■k Belvftlkar’s Systeim r.f Sanskrit Qrammar, p. 27, places VySdi between PSnini and Patafijali, 
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TWO TAMIL HYMNS FOR THE MARGAZHI FESTIVAL. 

Translated by A. BUTTERWORTH and Professor S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 

{Continued from page 167.) 

Hymn (2). 

1. Of the Great and Marvellous Splendour which hath no beginning nor end, we sing. 
Hearing us sing, canst Thou, O damsel with the bright long eyes. 

Sleep on ? That ear of Thine, is it the ear of deafness ? 

The sound of adoration in praise of the Great God’s broad anklet 
Hath spread through the street, yet sighing, sighing, lost to reality. 

She turneth on her flowerful couch ; 

She lieth there, as if she were naught. Why thus, why thus ! 

Is this the measure of the friendship of our friend ? fil Or, Our Lady. 

2. Transported day and night by devotion to the divine Glory, 

When shall we speak His praise, if now thou art 

Of this flowery couch enamoured, O maid with faultless gems adorned ? 

Ye beauteously bejewelled ones ! Shame on you ! Are these also trifles ? 

Is this the place for sporting and for jest ? 

The Heavenly High One whose flowerlike feet the Gods themselves 
In shamefast fear do shrink from praising. 

Those feet the Light Sublime hath come to bestow 
Upon those his devotees assembled in Tillai’s court ; 

They are those in His affection wrapt; but who are we ? El Or, Our Lady. 

3. 0 thou whose smile is bright as a pearl— 

Thou who wouldst stand before us and say in words of swelling sweetness, 

■■ Our Father, the Bliss eternal. Ambrosia divine,” come thou and open the door— 

Ye that are devout, j'e of old attachment to the Lord, ye of disciplined conduct, 

Would it come amiss if ye overlook our unworthiness and accept us as novices in 
service unto Him ? 

Is this a trick ? Do we not, all of us, know the measure of your Love ? 

IVill not those of devout mind sing the glory of our Siva ? 

Verily all of this wo do deserve. El Or, Our Lady. 

4. 0 thou whose smile is a splendid pearl, even now hath it not dawned 1 
Have all come babbling like the tinted parrots ? 

We will count and then tell you if they have, meanwhile 
Waste not thy time in useless sleep, but with melting heart 
Sing of Him who is the unequalled Elixir (balm) of heaven, 

Of Him who is the Veda’s highest meaning, of Him 

Whose look is balm to the eye. Singing, dissolve in inmost ecstasy of heart. 

Nay, we will not; count thyself. If the number fall short 
On thy count, then go to sleep. El Or, Our Lady. 

5. Lady whose mouth floweth with milk and honey, who mockingly 
Utterest falsehoods, telling that such as we do know 

Him whom, as mountain, Mai knew not, the Four faced saw not, open the gateway. 
Although we raise the cry ‘ Sivan ’ ‘ Sivan ’, singing to the Majesty of Him 
tVhom Earth and Heaven and all the rest have never knovTi 
And His purifying Goodness which graciously bringeth us beneath His sway, 

Thou wilt not understand us ; lo, thou wilt not wake up. 

And in this state art thou, lady of the perfumed locks. El Or, Our Lady. 
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6. O Fawn, albeit yesterday Thou didst say 

“ To-morrow will I myself awaken you,” declare without shame 

To what quarter did that promise of thine go ; for hath it not already dawned ? 

He who is beyond the knowledge of Heaven itself and Earth and all things besides, 
Himself will come and, in His grace cherishing us, will accept us in service. 

Thou wilt not open thy lips to us who have come to thee singing the glory of His 
jewelled feet. 

Thou wilt not let thy flesh melt in devotion to Him. This alone is conduct befitting thee. 
Sing thou of Him who is Lord of us and of aU others besides. El Or, Our Lady. 

7. Mother, are these things too but trifles 1 When thou hearest described 

The auspicious signs of Him who is incomprehensible to the many Immortals, 

The One, the Greatly Splendid, thou openest Thy lips uttering the name “ Sivan.” 
Before one hath cried out “ 0 Thou of the South”, thou wilt melt like wax near fire ; 

“ Mine Own, my King, Sweet Ambrosia ” we, aU of us. 

Have cried, each of us by herself apart, and dost thou still lie asleep ? 

Like the hard-hearted fools thou in silence liest. 

What is the nature of thy sleep ? El Or, Our Lady. 

8. The cock croweth and birds cry all romid. 

The flute soundeth and conches ring all round. 

Of the Incomparable Supreme Splendour, of the Incomparable Supreme Mercy 
We sang in terms of the highest meaning ; didst thou not hear ? 

May thou prosper ! What sort of sleep is this ? Prithee open thy lips. 

Is this ever the way that the love of Vishnu executeth itself ? 

Of the One which abideth as the First from all Eternity, 

Of Him who is always on the side of the humble,^® sing, El Or, Our Lady. 

9. O ancient Being, essence of all that is the primal ancient essence, 

O Thou, who art also even that which is the newest. 

We who are slaves of Thy glorious feet, having obtained Thee as our Lord, 

Will worship at the feet of Thy servants ; to such we will give our allegiance, 

May such men become our husbands ; in such manner as 
They please to say, we will obediently serve them as their slaves ; 

O our King, if thou but favour us with this kind of life, 

We shall be lacking in naught. El Or, Our Lady. 

10. Beneath the sevenfold Underworld is the ineffable foot-blossom. 

The flower-crowned head is of all the universe the very Head. 

The sacred form, on one side woman, is not alone His form. 

Although the Heavenly Ones and earth praise Him as the Vedas’ beginning. 

He is the one indescribable Friend, who abideth ever in the devout. 

O ye girls within the temple of Him faultless abide- 

What is His town ^ What is His name ? Who are His kinsfolk ? Who are strangers to 
Him? 

In what manner shall He be sung ? El Or, Our Lady. 

11. Entering the broad and crowded tank, Avith splashing 

We have bathed, scooping up (the water) with our hands, having hymned Thine 
anklet, 

20 ‘ Him who is in part ^\o^nan ', is also another interpretation, but it has no appropriatmess hers 
where Siva’s grace to devotees is the theme. 
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We, Thy servants for generations, O Lord! are happy. Thou who as the precious fire 
Art red ; Thou who wearest the white ashes ; Thou blest with the highest wealth , 
Thou Bridegroom of the small-waisted woman Avith the wide, black eyes ; 

Ah Lord, in Thy merciful sport of accepting service and saving souls, Avhat of obser¬ 
vances 

Those who Avould be saved perform, all such have we finished performing. 

Guard us in Thy mercy that we weary not. El Or, Our Lady. 

12. The Pure One whom we praise in noisy dance that the woes which bind to birth may 

cease, 

The Dancer, that, in the Coui-t of Tillai, like flame of fire doth dance. 

Having, in sport, this sky, the earth and all of us 
Protected, created, destroyed— 

Discoursing of His greatness, with bracelets tinkling, long jewelled-girdles 
Sounding like laughter, and beetles buzzing over our coiled hair. 

Let us bathe, m the tank bright with flowers in bloom, scooping up the water. 

All the time singing of the glory of the golden feet of Our Lord. El Or, Our Lady. 

13. Because of the dark blossoms of bright kuvalai (eye of Parvati), because, of the bright 

bloom of led lotuses, (eye of i§iva), 

Because of the swarms of pretty little birds (white bracelets of conch-shell) there, 
because of their cries too (Cobras, as armlets of Siva). 

Because of the thi'ong of those who come to wash impurity from their bodies, 

This bubbling pool is like our Lady Parvati and our Lord Siva in one. 

Leap into it, again and again, 

With our shell-bracelets tinkling, with ankle-rings jingling together, 

With our bosoms swelling, and the water swelling up around us. 

Leap into the water abloom ivith lotuses and take your bath, fil Or, Our Lady. 

14. With ear-rings waving, with bright, bejewelled trinkets waving. 

With garlanded tresses waving, while the swarming beetles waver. 

In the cool Avater bathe. Singing of the “ Small Court 

Singing of Him Avho is the Vedas’ meaning, singing hoAV He happened to become 
that meaning. 

Surging of the poAver of the Supreme Light, singing of His encircling Avreath of cassia. 
Singing of the power of Him as the Beginning of all, singing likervise of Him as the 
end of all. 

Take thou thy bath, singing, the praise of the feet 

Of the Lady who changeth, saveth, exalteth us. El Or, Oui' Lady. 

15. Once and again crying “ My Lord ”, she*' did never cease, 

To belaud the greatness of Our Lord, her heart rapt in joy. 

Her eyes Avet with the increasing floAv of tears ; 

She would now and then Avorship Him by falling upon the earth but would not 
worship the Gods of Heaven, 

Him who, in this wise, maddens his worshippers 

In extending to them His Grace, Him, will w'e sing full-mouthed, 

O ye AA’omen with heaving and adorned bosoms let us sport and bathe 
In the Abater fragrant Avith beautiful floAvers. fil Or, Our Lady. 

21 Thr, h»s been held to refer to one of the 03 Saiva devotees who is described 06 the " Lady of 
Karatkk^il ”, as she had forgotten her own namo.—E d. 
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16. Ram-cloud that first dramest the sea, then risest up 
Gleaming like Her, our Owner, glittering and shining 
Like the slender waist of Her who holdeth us as thralls, 

Tinkling like the golden, lovely anklet on the Queen’s foot, 

Bearing a bow like Her sacred eyebrow, pour thou forth 

Rain like the sweet grace which She our Mother, She who holdeth us as thralls, 
Showereth down upon us all, mindful of those 

Who love Our Lord, the King who never is apart from Her. fil Or, Our Lady. 

17. Such delight as He in us findeth is not in the Red-eyed One, 

Nor in Him who faceth the quarters, nor in the Gods, nor elsewhere. 

Thou lovely one whose black locks absorb perfume ! Singing of Him, who exalted us. 
Who arriving here in His grace in all our homes. 

In grace tendereth the ruddy lotus of His golden foot. 

The King of the gracious look, the ambrosia precious to us slaves. 

Our Prince ; plunge in the fair and shining water. 

Bestrewn with lotus blooms, and bathe. El Or, Our Lady. 

18. The sun hath arisen with his effulgent beams and hath hidden himself behind a dark 

cloud ; 

The stars are passing out of sight having lost their light thereby ; 

As the bright gems in the crowns of the Gods lose their lustre 
When they come to worship at the feet of the Lord of Annamalai; 

As Male, as Female, as Neither, as Heaven fiUed with glowing light. 

As Earth, as something different from these, 

As visible Ambrosia, He standeth. Sing his anklet, 

0 maiden, and spring into the flowery flood and bathe. El Or, Our Lad}^. 

19. “ The child in Thy hand, in Thee hath its refuge”. 

In fear as we renew that old saying 

O, Lord of us all, let us but ask this one boon of thee. 

Listen to our prayer. 

Let our breasts be never for those that love Thee not. 

Let our hands do no work not of service unto Thee. 

By night and by day let our eyes see naught but Thee. 

If thou but grant this to us, 0 Lord ! 

What mattereth it to us where the Sun riseth. El Or, our Lady. 


20. Hail 
Hail 
Hail 
HaU 
Hail 
Hail 
Hail 
Hail 


May Thy foot-blossom which is the Beginning, be gracious. 

May Thy rosy, tender (feet) which are the End, be gracious. 

The golden foot which is the source of all life. 

The flowery anklets which are the Bliss of all things living. 

The twin feet which are the Goal of life to all that live. 

The lotus which even Mai and the Four-faced could not see. 

The golden blossoms which graciously accept our service, give us life. 
May we bathe in Mftrgali. £l Or, our Lady. 

Supplementary Note. 


This festival seems to be an old time ceremony observed by the people of India generally. 
There is a description of the ceremony, at least a few essential details of it, in Book X, chapter 
22 of the Bhdgavata Purdiia. According to this the ceremony was performed during the 
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whole of the first month of the dewy season {Mmmia), that is, the winter. The whole body 
of the girl folk of the cowherd settlement turn out for a bath in the Jamna at dawn or morning 
twilight, and perform the worship of the Goddess Durga^'^, fashioned out of sandand placed 
in a position in the river bed itself. Throughout the period they had to be on a regulated 
diet, and made various offerings in the shape of songs, flowers, fruit, etc., praying all the 
while that the Goddess may grant them for their husband, Krishna. According to this 
version, the ceremony lasted throughout the month, and came to a close at the end of it. 
The object here is the securing of a husband of their hearts’ desire. Even so it seems to be 
something of a modification of an already existing festival, the object of which was not merely 
the attainment of the desired husband, but also the getting of timely rain for the benefit 
of the whole community. 

The actual festival seems to have lasted a v'hole month that is. the whole month of 
Margali. What actually was the month, when it began and when it ended are not defined 
to us. The Bhagavata Purana describes it in general terms as the first month of the Mmanta 
season, thus indicating that the ceremony was of a month’s duration. This is described, 
however, in the Tiruvadavurar Puranam as taking place in the month of Margali, lasting 
for only ten days before the nakshatm Ardra, (Adirai).”'^^ But this statement apart the 
month would have ended in the nakshalra Ardra, that is the full moon of the month, and 
therefore, it would have been a purnimanta (month), that is, a month ending in the full moon 
according to Bhagavata Purana as stated above. The festival was primarily intended for 
the worship of Durga, and had for its objects the attainment of two worldy benefits : the 
public benefit of timely rain, and the individual benefit of a desirable husband. 

This is described in an old poem in the collection Paripadal under the name TainnirMal 
(bath of Tai). The festival is supposed to be begun, by learned Brahmans, in the Ardra 
Nakshalra at the end of the rainy season. The purpose of the festival, as given, is a prayer 
that the earth may be cooled by seasonal rain. The same institution is described as Amba 
Adal, the celebration, or the festival of Amba, which is only another name for Durga. The 
celebrants were unmarried girls, who go through the bath in the presence of their mothers, 
and are put through it by elderly Brahman ladies, practised in the performance of these 
ceremonies. This description occurs in a poem glorifying the river Vaikai flowing by Madura, 
and is more or less of a general character. There the name of the festival is given as Tain- 
niradal. 

It is thus clear that the old world popular institution was a bathing festival, which lasted 
through the whole month, and came to a close at the end of it. The purpose of the festival 
is a prayer to the Goddess Durga that girls may secure eligible husbands, and people may be 
happy with abundant rainfall. This annual festival is made use of by the poets here for their 
own particular purpose, which is an exhibition of unalloyed devotion to the God of each one’s 
choice. Andal or Kodai makes use of the story to express in her owm fervid manner the 
affectionate enjoyment of God in the form of Krishna in her poem. Manikkavasa^ar in his 
o-rni characteristic way wi^es to exhibit his feelings of unalloyed devotion to f5iva, using 
the same machinery for the purpose. The two poems, therefore, are subjective in character 
and their purpose is clearly the exhibition of one’s feeling of devotion and nothin<^ else. The 
objective outward description takes in all the details of erotic affection of the Gopis for 
Krishna, and, perhaps in a somewhat less fervid fashion, Manikkavasagar has used the prayers 
of the young women folk for attaining their object, the securing of husbands devoted to the 
service of Siva. 

22 pavai or Amba both have the significance, and Sri a . Mr. B, takes it in liis note above. 

2 * Tiruvambalaccharukham,.40. 
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The festival as an institution is not altogether a dead institution. It would appear a 
festival like that is still celebrated in the month of MargaJi in the Malabar country, where 
women enjoy themselves in a bath in groups with songs and festivities, more or less of a 
similar chacracter. As far as it is possible to make out the songs seem to be the songs addressed 
to the God of Love, and the object seems to be the securing of husbands of their own liking. 
The poetess Andal in the Tiruppdvai dacad (10) describes the festival in the month of 
Tai where this God of Love is worshipped with a view to securmg the desired husband. 
Wliether the Malabar festival has reference to the Margali bath, or the Tai festival cannot be 
decided without the full details of the festival being obtained, which must be left over for 
another occasion. Neither of them seems to have any connection with the Holi festival as it 
ordinarily obtains in Northern India, and, to perhaps a smaller extent, in the South. It 
seems further to be distinct from the so-called Margali or Tiruvadirai festival. The Tai 
festival according to Andal seems to have lasted on to the Panguni month, and was a festival 
intended to propitiate the God of Love. As such it has to be regarded as quite distinct from 
the Margali festival. The Malabar festival already referred to seems to be one more akin 
to the Tai festival than to the Margali bath, having regard merely to the object aimed at, 
and the God to be propitiated. 

It is interesting to note that an inscription of 1530 in the Govindaraja Temple at Tirupati 
refers to the festival of the Margali but in connection with Andal which began on the 24th 
of the month and lasted for 7 days, the festival actually coming to a close on the Kanu day 
i.e., the 2nd day of the month of Tai under the current system. 

Two of the Malabar songs were copied and sent on to me at my request and on examination 
prove to be songs relating to the abduction of Subhadra by the Pandava hero Arjima, her 
cousin. This is an indication that the festival such as is celebrated at present is not the 
original one, if there had been such, but one into which the cult of Krishna had been introduced. 

The purpose of Goda in the first poem is merely to give expression to her enjoyment 
of the object of her devotion, that is, Vishnu. In the form of Eirishna he is the beloved of 
the girl folk of the cowherd settlement at Gokulam. Goda puts herself subjectively in the 
position of the whole body of giiis and enjoys mentally all that she believes they had enjoyed 
of him. This has the outward appearance of mere desire of the flesh, but is actually nothing 
more than a mere mental attitude, and as such free from all taint of physical love. To those 
that cannot rise to the height of this abstraction, it presents the carnal aspects and may 
even lead to abuse, as in fact it has in its onward development. But the actual purpose of 
the author is by a mere recital of her intellectual experience to bring home to those that may 
not have attained to her level, the idea of the bliss there is in it. 

In Manikkavasagar’s poem a similar purpose runs through it. The subject is brought 
with severe simplicity to the ultimate idea of the prayer of the girls that they may have 
for their husbands those devoted to Siva. Otherwise the machinery is the same. The songs 
are sung m praise of Siva—the pleasure in the sight, the delight in the proximity and the ineffa¬ 
ble happiness of union with the Godhead. This poem is given a Tantric exposition as the 
other one a philosophic, and both of them may be brought into the realm of philosophy each 
in its own particular way—S.K. 
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THE RECOVERY OF THE GREAT BELL OF THE SHWE DAGON 

PAGODA AT RANGOON. 

By Sik RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 


In 1895 the late Mr. T. Hesketh Biggs published a small book on the Great Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon, and regarding that work the late Mr. (afterwards Sir Frank) McCarthy 
of the Rangoon Gazette wrote to me on the 18th February 1896 that “ he says the story of 
the salvage of the big bell [the Mahaganda at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda] by the Burmese from 
the Rangoon river is a mjdh. 1 have a distinct recollection that you told me one evening 
at the Gymkhana Club [at Rangoon] the history of the rescue. Can you set the matter 
at rest ? There is some controversy about it here.” 

I was then at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, and I have with me still all the 
correspondence which ensued in the Rangoon Gazette and its Weekly Bvdget. I publish it 
here, as it is of general interest and worth-preserving. 

On 11th March 1896, Mr. Hesketh Biggs wrote Irom Calcutta, acknowledging that he 
had made a mistake, as follows :—” The letter of your correspondent, O.L., in your issue of 
the 9th Februaryi settles the question of the story of the Pagoda Bell. 1 can only express 
ray regret for my mistake, which I shall correct. In explanation of the view I took, I should 
say that in none of the accounts of the first [Burmese] war I was able to procure in Rangoon 
was there any mention of the story of the bell, and I was most positively assured by an old 
Burman, who was well acquainted with the history of the Pagoda, that there was no found- 
ation in fact for it. It seemed to me also incredible that the Burmans could have raised 


the bell from such a river as the Irrawaddy if it had fallen in any distance from the shore, 
and I, therefore, came to the conclusion that the story of this bell had become confused with 
that of the bell of Dhammacheti, which was sunk in the Poozoondoung creek. 

'■ I have come across another account of the recovery of the bell in a work entitled “ Two 
years in Ava from May 1824 to May 1826 ” by an officer [Tarrant] of the Quarter-Master- 
General’s Department, published in 1827. From his account the bell was rescued by the 
British, assisted by the Burmans, and it evidently sank not far from the river bank. The 
writer states ; ‘ We made an attempt in April 1825 to send the great beU to Calcutta, and 
succeeded with much labour and difficulty in embarking it on a raft to carry it alongside the 
Sulimany. The raft pushed off. Thousands of Burmans were looking on deploring the loss 
of so revered a relic of former times, when on a sudden it heeled over and sunk. There it 
remained for some months, but in January 1826 we raised it from the river, with the assistance 
of the population of Rangoon and replaced it in the Pagoda.’ ” 


Communications between Rangoon and Port Blair in 1896 were infrequent and very 
slow, so my reply to Sir Frank McCarthy’s letter was not published till 24th March 1896 
when the following paragraph appeared in the Weekly Budget : “ A correspondent who k 
a recognized authority on Burmese antiquities, sends us a communication on the recent 
dispute about the great bell of the Pagoda. He is at too great a distance to have seen the 
later communications which set at rest the doubt as to the adventures of the great bell He 
says ; ‘ There are two large bells on the platform of the Shwe Dagon : one of nine'tons 
placed at the South-East corner by Tharrawaddy in 1842 to replace one on the same snot’ 
by Dhammacheti of Pegu abort 1460 and ™b«,,„e„tly removed and drop^ 
n the Pazundaung Creek by Maung Zmga (Philip do Brito) about 1600 ; the other ol 22 tom 
the Mahaganda (or great Wl), presented by Shinbynyin in 1768 and dropped by the EngUeh 
in the Rangoon River, bemg removed and replaced in January 1826 by the Boime». 

mfn 46*" <« 

1 827, p, 46. Hus IS the passage recently quoted in our column. Irom Alemnder'a book. 

1 Thi‘5 letter ie not now forthcoming. 
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Our correspondent continues : “I went into the subject of Burmese bells some time 
ago to settle a question of the Burmese method of gauging weight and the following quotations 
may be of use to those who have libraries and wish to read up details on this interesting 
subject. Laurie’s Second Burmese War, Rangoon, p. 126 ; Bigandet’s Gaudama, Trubner’s 
edition, vol. 1, p. 74, foot-note ; Malcom’s Travels, vol. I, p. 247 ; Yule’s Ava, p. 171 ; 
Strettell’s Ficus Elastica, p. 48 ; Colqulioun’s Amongst the Shans, p. 138, but this last only 
describes a fabulous bell at Zimme said to weigh 183 tons. The Myingun Bell near Mandalay 
weighs only 80 tons.” 

This was followed in the Weekly Budget (2nd May 1896) by a letter from Maulmein, 
dated 27th April 1896, by a correspondent, who signed himself “ Another Old Resident: ” 
“I am glad to learn, from your issue of 24th instant, that Mr. Hesketh Biggs has inserted in 
his book a correction of the statement about the sinking of the great beU in the Rangoon river. 
Shway Yoe® should make a similar correction of his errors. By following Captain Forbes 
he has created confusion. In chapter XV on Pagodas, he says that the Maha Gan da, the 
bell which the English attempted to take away after the second Burmese war, ‘ was pre¬ 
sented by King Tharrawaddy in 1840 on the occasion of a state visit to Rangoon and the 
pyah.’ No bell was presented in 1840, but one was cast, by order of the King, in February 
1843, particulars of which were given in the extracts from the Maulmain Chronicle which I 
sent with my letter of 20th February.^ The Maha Ganda was cast some years before. The 
inscription on it states the date, the weight and dimensions, viz,, “Year of the establishment 
of religion 2322, era 1140,* 11th day of the waxing of the moon Ta-bo-dwe, after the 3rd 
watch, the position of the stars being propitious, with metal weighing 15,555 piek-tha, diameter 
5 cubits, height 7 cubits 12 inches, circumference 15 cubits, thickness 12 inches, the bell 
is cast, and to the Monument of the Divine Hair the King presents an act of homage.’ 
The bell was ordered to be cast in 1138 (b.e.), and the casting was only completed in 1140. 
The Editor of the Chronicle said in the issue of 29th March 1843, that the former date was 
“ about seventy years ago in the reign of Tsenkoo, grandson of Aloungpara,” which would 
be about a.d. 1773, The correspondent you quote in your issue of 17th March, says that 
the Maha Ganda was presented by Shinbyuyin in 1768. Which is correct ? ® 

“ The weight stated in the inscription is equal to about 25 tons, your correspondent puts 
it down as 22, and states that the one presented by Tharrawaddy in 1842 (?) weighs 9 tons. 
There is evidently some confusion here, as Tharrawaddy’s bell is the larger of the two and 
was computed by the Editor of the Maulmain Chronicle at about 50 tons. The weight given 
by Captain Forbes, Shway Yoe, and Bishop Bigandet, { Life of Gaudama, vol. I note 
on page 74) of 94,682 lbs. refers to the bell cast for Tharrawaddy in 1843 (the Bishop 
erroneously says 1842) and not to the Maha Ganda. 

“ It is by the mixing of these two bells that the error has arisen. In the weight given by 
Ml'. Hesketh Biggs of 25,533 viss, there must be one figure wong, as the inscription says 
15,555, which would make about 25, not 41 tons. 

“ I have a photograph of the bell which was removed in 1825, taken in February this year. 
It corresponds with the description given by the writer of Two Years in Ava in having 
two griffins on the handle. The rim has the broken appearance it had when I first saw it, 
otherwise the beU does not appear to be changed. 

“ To set the question of weights and dimensions at rest, some one, with a competent 
knowledge, should measure the bells and calculate their weights.” 

On 15th May, 1896, a letter from myself to Sir Frank McCarthy produced the following 
paragraph in the Rangoon Gazette. ‘A correspondent who is perhaps our greatest living 


2 Sir George Scott, The Burman- 
i B.E. = A.D. 1778. 


2 Not now forthcoming. 

6 The Inscription on the Bell gives A.o, 1778. 
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authority on such matters, sends us some very interesting information on the point raised 
in these columns some time since as to the weight of the great bell. The notes, he says, were 
prepared for quite another purpose originally. At any rate they serve to show where Forbes 
and Shway Yoe got their information. That the old priests of Burma intended to calculate 
weights in the old familiar Indian style of pala and tula, whatever weights they meant by 
these denominations, is clear from the statement in the Kalyani Inscriptions that King 
Dhammacheti presented to the chetiya at Tinimpanagara, that is, to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon, ‘a large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 Mas.' Taking the 0<?a at about 145 
ounces troy, that is, about ten pounds avoirdupois, we get the weight of this bell to be 
about 11-2/6 tons :—a weight, it may be said, more than doubled by the Mahaghanta, or 
Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast by King Tharawadi in 1842 and usually said to weigh 
over 25 tons j while King Bodawphaya’s (1781—1819) Ijell at Myingun weighs about eighty 
tons (Phayre, History of Burma, p. 219). 

“ King Dhammachoti’s bell, the Triistee.s of the Shwe Dagcii Pagoda say, never reached 
the Pagoda, having teen dropped in the stream near Rangoon, known as the Pazundaung 
creek. It may, however, be there nevertheless, as the second large bell in the North East 
corner of the Pagoda platform was the great tell of the war of 1824 and was then estimated 
to weigh 18,000 lbs. or about eight tons. (See Law'rie, Second Burmese War, p. 126). 

" There is a valuable note on the two great bells in Bigandet’s Life of Oaudama, Oriental 
Series Edition, volume I, p. 74. The Bishop makes the weight of the Mahaghanta to be 
94,682 pounds plus 25 per cent, to te added for copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould 
by the devout during the process of casting. This gives us two weights of about 42J tons 
and 50J tons re.spectively. The Bishop also savs that the Myingun bc-ll is supposed to exceed 
200,000 lbs. in weight, i.e., more than 89 tons. The measurements he gives of the two bells 
[at Rangoon] show that his statement of 42 tons for the weight of the Mahaghanta must be 
nearer the truth than the usual 25 tons. Other references to the subjeet will be found in 
Yule’s Ava, p. 171 ; Strettcll’s Ficus Elastica, p. 48; Malcolm’s Travels, II, 247.” 

Our correspondent, commenting on the hopelessness of collecting local historical informa¬ 
tion accurately, saj'S ; “ I may mention that my attempts at finding out the history of the 
lost bell above-mentioned have resulted in these astounding statements : ‘ In 1468 Dham¬ 
macheti had the bell cast at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put it up, Maung Zinga 
(Philippe de Brito) removed it in a steamer (sic) when it got lost in the Pazundaung Creek.’ 
But Dhammacheti flourished 1460—1491 a.d. and Maung Zinga was in Burma 1600—1613 

A.D.” 
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A NOTE ON QUEEN MINAKSHI OF MADURA, 

By a. S. RAMANATHA AYYAR, B. A. 

A COPPEK-PL ATE record of Queen MinakshS, the last of the Nayaka rulers of Madura, came 
up recently for my examination. It is composed in Telugu, the court-language of the N&ya- 
kas, and is engraved also in Telugu characters. The sign-manual of the Queen —‘ Mindk- 
shamma-vrdlu ’ is incised in the fourth line on the second side of the plate. 

The record is dated on the 12th day of the month of Magha, in the cyclic year Kalayukti 
corresponding to Saka 1660, which was a Friday with Punarvasu-nakshatra and whose 
English equivalent was February 9, a.d. 1739. It registers that the Queen was pleased to 
make a gift to a Muhammadan priest named Imam-Sahibu of a piece of land having the 
sowing capacity of one kottai of seed, in Sivalapperi alias Muddu-Veiikatalakshmipati- 
Bhupalasamudram in the Nanguneri taluk of the Tinnevelly district. This district has been 
described in this document as having belonged to the Tiruvadi-rajya (Travancore) forming 
part of the Trichinopoly-lVIadhura-samsthanam, w'hich had been bestowed on the Nayaka 
rulers by their overlords, the Vijayanagara emperors. 

The genealogy furnished in this document covers only three generations, namely, Chok- 
kanatha-Nayaka of the Kasyapa-gotra,—a descendant of Visvanatha-Nayaka, the origina foun¬ 
der of the Madifra Nayaka dynasty—his son Raiiga-Muttuvirappa, and his son Vijayaraiiga- 
Chokkanatha. Minakshi was the queen of this last-mentioned ruler, and she occupied the 
Madura throne on the death of her husband early in a.d. 1732, with headquarters at Trichi- 
nopoly. 

The importance of this record lies in the fact that it mentions Queen Minakshi to be 
alive in Februarj' 1739, whereas either 1736 ^ or 1737 * has hitherto been accepted to have 
been the year of her death, or rather suicide. The Maduraittala-varaldru ® fixes her demise 
three months later than the date of this Telugu record, and as there are no reasons for sus¬ 
pecting the genuineness of this latter, the Varaldru’s account appears to receive fresh confir¬ 
mation. A few other Nayaka rulers and Setupati chiefs are also known to have made simi¬ 
lar'* donations to Muhammadan mosques ; but this gift of the Nayaka queen may have the 
additional significance, that it was due to her subservience to her captor Chandft-Sahib, ® 

The prefatory portion of this copper-plate record is subjoined : 

Svasti Sri-Vijayabhyudaya Salivahana Sakabdambbulu 1660 Prabhavadi samvvatsa- 
rambbulu midatan-aguneti Kalayukti-nama samvvatsaram makha su. 12 Sukravaramunnu 
punarvasu-nakshatramunnu subhayoga subhakaraiiamunnu kudina subha-dinamanddusrimat 
Kasyapa-gotra-jatulaina Madhiu’a-samsthanMhipati Visvanatha-Nayanayyavari vamsamandu 
jatulaina Chokkanatha-Nayanayyavari pautrulaina Raiiggakrishna Muddu-Virappa-Naya- 
nayyavari putrulaina Vijayaraiigga-Chokkanatha-Nayanayyavari pattamahishi-aina sri- 
Min8.shammagaru pakiri - guruvulu Iman-Sayibuku ichchinatamra-sasana kramam ctlannanu 
Sriman inahamandalesvara maharaja-raja-makutopalalita akhanddita-sammrajya-lakshmi- 
nivasa bhutadeva maharajulaina Sri-Rayaladevunivaru maku palimchchi ichchina Tiruchana- 
palle-Madhura-samsthanamamddu Tiruvadirajyana Tinncvellilo cherina Sivalapperiki 
pratinamamainaMuddu-Venkatalak.shmipatibhupala-samudrarauloPedda-cheruvu kindda . . . 
vittauam, kota inni etc. 

1 History oj the Nayahs of Mcidun (R. Satyanatha, 1924), p. 234, 

2 Indian Antiquary, 1917, p. 213. 

3 Muclaraittaia-varataru, (Sanga™ edition), p. 6. Also Nayaka History, op. cit., p. 378. 

4 Sewell’s List of Antiquities, vol II. 

5 It may be noted that six years later in Saka 1666 (a d. 1743) Sheik Ahmad Kabir, son of thislmflm- 
sihib was the recipient of some gifts from M&fOz-Khau. The Tinnevelly District came to be con¬ 
sidered at this time as the southern governorship of the Arkfldu-Triohinopoly viceroyalty, which was 
subordinate to the Hyderabad Dominions. 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA 

From the Collection made by the late Dk. W. CROOKE, C.I.E,, D.C.L., F.B.A. 
{Continued from page 158.) 

Muhammadan Songs. 

1. I am his devotee. 

Sung by ’Abdu’l-Ghani of Dehrd. Recorded by Khalil of Dehrd. 

Text. 

1 . 

Apne piy4 ki main jogin bani. 

Apne saiiwariyel ki main jogin bani. 

Apne bMama ki main jogin bani. 

Apne pyare ki main jogin bani. 

2 . 

T4g4 ho, to tor dun ; re, prit na tori j&yft. 

Aur kaghaz ho, to bahch luh ; re, karan na banchd jaya. 

Apne puj4 ki main jogin bani. 

3. 

Sun le, ai mati ke deote, tu meri ardas. 

Pftj a milan ki rat hai: tu jaliyo sari rat. 

Apne piyS, ki main jogin bani. 

Translation. 

1 . 

I have become the devotee of my love. 

I have become the devotee of the SAvarthy one. 

I have become the devotee of my husband. 

I liave become the devotee of my beloved. 

2 . 

If it be a thread, I can break it; but oh, the thread of love is not to be broken 
Or if it be a paper, I can read it; but oh, my fate is not to be read. 

I have become the devotee of my Ioa'c. 

3. 

Hear, oh earthen lamp : hear my prayer. 

To night I meet my husband : do thou burn all night. 

I have become the dcA^otee of my loA'e. 

2. Bedecked as a bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 

Recorded by Zakir ’AU, teacher in the Town School, Itdwd. 

Text. 

Bana Ijanaya dil Ahmad pyara. 

1 . 

Haqq ki Dargah se ma-bap ne pyara paya. 

Fatma pusht pai; Husnain haih daeii baeh. 

Mere bare pai rahai, mere naushe pai rahai, sada Khuda ka sftya. 

Bana banaya dil Ahmad pyara. 

2. 

Bani Khatfin, bani dulha, bane Khuda bane. 

Sehara Jabarail jo laye turn ko mubarak hoAvai. 

Bana banajA dil Ahmad pyara. 
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3. 

Jab ki tashrif Nabi le chale maharA mahraj, 

Malak aux hAr ne khushi hoke badhAwa gAyA. 

Ban A banAyA dil Ahmad pyArA. 

Translation. 

Bedecked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad, 

1 . 

His parents obtained the beloved from the Court of God : 

Fatima behind him and the Husnain*’ on his right and left. 

Upon my home and upon all of us may the shadow of God remain. 

Bedecked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 

2 . 

Bedecked is KhAtun,88 bedecked the bride, bedecked the people of God. 

May the garland of Gabriel which you have brought be a blessing. 

Bedecked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 

3. 

When the holy Prophet took his way to the bride’s house, 

Happy angels and fairies sang songs of joy. 

^decked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 

3. Hy God and my Muhammad will come. 

Recorded hy Zakir ^Ali, teacher in the Town School, Itdwd. 

Text. 

AHA mere Awaihge : Muhammad Awaihge. 

1 . 

Age Ganga thAm 11: JamnA hiloren leyA. 

Bich khari Bibi FAtimA ; ummat balaihya leyA. 

AUAh mere Awaihge : Muhammad Awaihge. 

2 . 

UtarA pasinA nur kA huA charnel! phfil. 

MAliniyAh guhthai sehrA dulah bane Rashl. 

AUAh mere Awaihge : Muhammad Awaihge, 

3. 

Meri Mur Ad mujhko milaiShahe Panj tAn. 

Sadqa Hasan Husen kA aur shair KhudA kA. 

AUAh mere Awaihge ; Muhammad Awaihge. 

Translation. 

My God and my Muhammad wiU come. 

1 . 

The Ganges stopped its Uow : the JamnA raised its waves. 

Between them stood Bibi FAtima, and the foUowers (Muslim) admired her. 
My God and my Muhammad wiU come. 

2 . 

The drops of her perspiration which fell were turned to jasmine flowers. 

The florists’ wives were making garlands as the Prophet became a bridegroom. 
My God and my Muhammad wiU come. 

3. 

O ye Five Royal Personages, give me my desire. 

Our offering is to Hasan and Husain and our prayer is to God. 

My God and my Muhammad wiU come*®. 

•I The two Hasan : Hasan and Husain. M Khathn is the name of the bride’s maid-servant. 

•• It will be observed that the Muhammadans are here following the Hindu custom of filling their 
marriage aoogs with allusions to their religious stories. 


3 
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4. Bring me Garlands of flowers. 

Recorded by Zdkir ’AIL teacher in the Town School, Itdwd. 

Text. 

Hariydle hamare bane ke luje sera gutb lav, meri Maliniya. 
tSone ke sahrll guth&, mori Maliniya, aur koiu ki kaliyS,u. 

HariyMe hamare bane ki luje Sahara guth lav, meri Maliniyft. 

Translation. 

O Malini, bring garlands of fresh flowers and leaves for my bridegroom. 
Stringthe garlands with golden thread, my Malini, and use flowers of water, 
lilies. 

O Malini, bring garlands of fresh flowers and leaves for my bridegroom. 

5. Cut down the Mountain Bamboo, Father. 

Recorded by Zakir ’Ali, teacher in the Town School, lidivd. 

Text. 

1 . 

Par bat bans kata, more babul. 

Nika manrawa chhav re. 

Haryale ka manrawa chhav re. 


Mathi ka, babul, tika dijo. aur motiya si zevare. 

Parbat b&hs kata, more babul, 

Nika manya mandya chhav re. 

Haryale ka mandawa chhav re. 

3. 

Nak ko. babul, besar dijo, aur ehunniyun se zeware. 

Kfinoii ko. babul, ball dijo. aur pattoh se zeware. 

Gale ko, babul, ha.sali dijo, har hamelo zeware. 

Bahoh ko, babul, niwal dijo. anwat bichhuoh zeware. 

4. 

8hah ko, re babul, ghora, kamdhenu, ehhohara. 

Ham ko, re babul, dola dijo, awai plchheh baniyan. 

Ham ko, re babul, itna dijo, mehar rajoh mera saiiwarA. 

Ham ko, re babul, wo ghar dijo, sona ralai tarazu. 

5. 

Parbat bans kati, mere babul. 

Nika raandaya chawa re. 

Haryale ka mandwa chhav re. 

Translation. 

1 . 

Cut down the mountain bamboo, father. 

Make a shed for the marriage. 

Make a shed of green bamboos. 

2 . 

Mark his forehead with the tikd father, give him jewels of pearl. 
Cut down the mountain bamboo, father. 

Make a shed for the mariage. 

Make a shed of green bamboos. 
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3. 

Give me a besar^^ for my nose, father, and jewels of gems. 

Give me earrings, father, and jewels of gold-leaf. 

Give me a necklace, father, and a jewelled garland. 

Give me for my arms, father, niwal, anwat and bichhuA. 

4. 

Give to my king, father, a horse and kine and calves. 

Give me a palanquin, father, and maids to follow me. 

Give me all this, father, and the mahar^^ of my dark bridegroom. 
Give me, father, to that household which weighs its gold in scales. 

5. 

Cut dovm the mountain bamboo, father. 

Make a shed for the marriage. 

Make a shed of green bamboos. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Dravidias India, by T. R Sesha Aivangab, 

M A., M.R.A.S , F.R.H.S. 

The problem of Dravidian History lias not yet 
been solved satisfactorily by any scholar. Mr. Sesha 
Aiyangar makes an attempt to unravel some of the 
knotty points in that problem. To be the author of 
a treatise on Indian History (though Dravidian) a 
good knowledge of Sanskrit and Philologj- coupled 
with critical and historical acumen is necessary. The 
spelling of certain very common Sanskrit words 
in English, as the following, bears sufficient testi¬ 
mony that the qualifications of the author are not 
quite adequate. Mr. Aiyangar writes : 


kiihkinda 
Dundhiibi 
Botham 
Vivekamndha 
Suhramanya 
Ashwathama 
Upain 
Vkam 


for 


Kiskindha 
DundiMi 
Bodham 
Vivekaiianda 
Subrahtnanya 
Aivathaman 
Yupam 
Yukatn, etc. 


These instances are chosen at random and there 
are many more of such instances. 

Our author fails to recognize the importance of 
Philology in the reconstruction of history and his want 
of acquaintance with it is clearly manifested by some 
of his remarks. It has been definitely proved once 
for all by Forttmatov, a French philologist, that thv 
Aryan cerebrals are the natural outcome of the 
coalescence of the dental and the lingual 1. Mr. 
Aiyangar yet clings to the exploded theoiy of 
Bishop Caldwell, who traces them to Dravidian in. 
fluences. Again, he holds the view that the ‘ un¬ 


cultured Vedic tongue ’ resulted in the ‘ develop¬ 
ment of classical Sanskrit,’ though scholars like 
Grierson and others have proved that classical 
Sanskrit had a collateral development with Vedic 
Sanskrit. It is surprising to note the confidence 
with which he asserts the theory that the influence 


classical Tamil has exercised on the formation and 
development of both the Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
is gradually coming to be recognised by students 
of Indian philology. 

On page 64 of his book, he refers to the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by Mr. R. Swaminatha Iyer, which 
■ knock the bottom out ’ of the theory of Dravidian 
influence over Sanskrit. Mr. Sesha Aiyangar shows 
himself to be neither willing to accept the views of 
Mr. Swaminatha Iyer, nor to ofier a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation himself. The mere quotation of Pandit 
Savarairoyan’s views is no answer to the questions 
raised by Mr. Swaminatha Iyer. Moreover, some 
of the derivations given by the author make curious 
reading ; for instance, the derivations of :— 

Sanskrit. Tamil. 

kai’in&ra from a 0 m/r®r 
mukta ,. 

crthi ,, 

These are typical and they do credit to the 
enthusiasm of our author for everything Tamil. 

One interesting feature of the book is that it is a 
catalogue of quotations from various sources, selec¬ 
ted indiscriminately, without reference to the mat¬ 
ter, whether it be spurious or otherwise. Evidently 
he is labouring luider the superstition that 
everything that appears in print is authoritative 
beyond dispute. In one place he remarks that 
Panini mentions 64 grammarians and that Indra is 
one among them. As a matter of fact, neither does 
Panini mention 64 grammarians, nor is Ihdra one 
of the grammarians mentioned by him. In certain 
places the author acknowledges the sources of his 
information and m many places he does not. It is 
hardly necessary to say more. It would be wdl if 
Mr. Sesha Aiyangar could make sure of his facts 
before launching into print—leaving aside his 
aKuments. 

T. R. C. 


90 A Muhammadan woman’s nose-omament of gold studded with gems. 

91 The wiehar is the dowry, which every bridegroom contracts to give his bride; generally of a value 
far beyond his means. It is this dowry contract which binds the bridegroom to his bride. 
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The Taj and Its ENnBONMENTS, with 8 illus¬ 
trations from Photographs and 4 plana, by 
Maddvi Moin-dd-din Ahmad, with a Foreword, 
by Khan Sahib Saiyad Abh Mohammad, M.A., 
Agra, 1924. 

This is a second and revised edition of a useful 
hand-book to the famous Taj Mahal, which visitors 
to that peerless monument of Mughal architectme 
will do well to study. For not only does it contain 
succinct accounts of the famous historical figures 
connected with the tomb and its neighbourhood, 
but it also supplies many details of the monument 
itself, culled from original sources, which are not 
to be found in the ordinaiy guide book. The 
opening pages are devoted to a short biographical 
account of Shkh Jahan’s queen, whose mental 
equipment and physical beauty were in no way 
infwior to those of her famous aunt, Nur Jahan; 
and the author incidentallj' endeavours to disprove 
the view that Sh&h Jahan was guilty of bigotry and 
that Mumtaz Mahal herself was in great measure 
responsible for this alleged shortcoming of the 
Emperor. While I am disposed to agree with the 
auUior that no blame on this score can attach to the 
queen, I hesitate to accept his statement that 
“ Sh&h Jahan dealt with men of other religions 
as kindly as Jahangir and Akbar. ’ This assertion 
strikes me as too sweeping, for it runs counter to 
the statement of that careful historian, Pringle 
Kennedy, to the effect that the reign of Shah 
Jahdn offers the first indication of the abandonment 
of the policy of toleration, devised by Akbar and 
followed by Jahangir. There is little reason to 
doubt that, not long after the death of Mumtaz 
ilahal, the emperor ordered the destruction of all 
temples throughout the empire, particularly in 
Benares, which had been begun but wore still 
imfinished. The order could not be fully carried 
out : but its promulgation is nevertheless indicative 
of a decided relapse from the wise tolerance of the 
previous reigns. 

In his discussion of the planning and construction 
of tho Taj Mahal the author seems to stand on 
firmer ground. He gives from original sources 
the names of the chief architects, masons, artists 
etc., employed in designing and constructing this 
marvellous building, and the salaries which each 
of them drew, and thereby shows that tho Taj 
Mahal owes nothing to European influence, but was 
purely the work of Indian, Persian, Arabian and 
Turkish craftsmen. The actual designer of this 
architectural masterpiece was one Isa Afandi, 
whom the author describes as a Turko-Indian; 
and his contention that the Italian, Geronimo 
Veroneo, had no part or share in the design, seems 


to me to rest on a basis of solid fact. This decision, 
therefore, disposes of the late Dr. Vincent Smith’s 
view that the Taj is “ the product of a combination 
of European and Asiatic genius ”. He disproves 
even more clearly the view that the Frenchman, 
Austin de Bordeaux, played a part in the decoration 
of the Taj. This erroneous opinion rests primarily 
upon Sleeman’s misreading of XJslAn for Ustdd in 
the Persian account, and his mistake and his con¬ 
sequent blunders have in the past misled many 
writers. Mr. Moin-ud-din Ahmad has done well 
to lay the error finally to rest. 

The first half of this book is concerned with the 
structural details and measurements of the tomb, 
and its interior arrangement and workmanship; 
and gives the text and an English rendering of the 
epigraphs in various parts of the building; while 
the later pages are devoted to a description of the 
Jilo-khdna and other auxiliary buildings, and to a 
brief account of the notable persons, e.g., 8ati-un- 
nissa lOianam and Sarhindi Begam, whose tombs 
lie within the precincts. The author also investi¬ 
gates the question of the endowment assigned by 
Shkh Jahan for the maintenance of the Taj, which 
apparently consisted of the revenues of 30 villages, 
supplemented by receipts from shops, bazaars 
and sarais. The gardens and buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the tomb are noticed, as also are 
the chief landmarks in the environs of Agra. Finally, 
an appendix containing descriptive accounts of 
the Taj Mahal by various authors of note, including 
Shkh Jahan's own Persian verses on his wife’s 
tomb, completes a careful and succinct summary of 
all facts and details of tho historjq construction, 
character, and cost of this priceless memorial of 
Asiatic art. 

8. M. Edwabdes. 

Ikqvibies into the popueab Religions op Ceylon, 
Pt. 1. Singhalese Amulets, Talismans and Spells, 
by Dit. Otakar Pertold. Prague, Caroline Uni¬ 
versity. 

Tho above, at any rate, is the translation of the 
original title which runs: “S, Doc. Ph., Dr. 
Otakar Pertold, Prfspevky ke Studiu Lidovych 
Nabozenstir Ceylonskych : Cast prvnl; Simhalske 
Amulety, Talismany a Rikadli,” The whole 
fasciculus is in Czekh and therefore useless to Indian 
scholars, and most English ones as well. This is a 
great pity, as it is clearly an earnest and useful 
study of a very interesting subject. At p. 67 is 
an English summary, which only enhances our 
regret that the whole of it is not in English. Perhaps 
some day tho author may be induced to write it 
in that language. 

R. C. Temple. 
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VEDIC STUDIE.*;'. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

1. Nitya. 

This is a very familiar word that occurs about thirty-eight times in the RV. and very 
frequently in the other Vedic texts and in later literature. The commentators, Indian as well as 
European, are at one in interpreting this word as (1) svtya, sahaja, own, and (2) dkruva, last¬ 
ing, constant, perpetual, uninterrupted, irajjerishable, eternal, etc. In assuming the second 
of the above two meanings for this w'ord in the RV, the commentators have been no doubt 
guided by the fact that the word niVyu has that meaning in later texts. But as a matter 
of fact, this latter meaning is not appropriate and does not yield good sense in a 
number of passages—for instance, in 1,66, 1 and 1, 185, 2 where nityah sunuh is explained by 
Sayana as dhruvah dtmajah, and by Ludwig as ‘ein iiberlebender Sohn ’ (1, 66, 1) and ‘ leben- 
der Sohn’ (1,185, 2) ; in 1,166, 2 where nityam sunum is translated by Ludwig as ‘ einen nicht 
absterbenden Sohn’; in AV. 7, 109 and Safikh. Gr. S. 3, 2, 6 and 8 where the expression 
nityavatsd dhenuh is explained as ‘ cow' with constant calf ’ bylVniiney (AV. Translation) and 
‘unceasingly fertile cow ’ by Oldenberg {SBE., 29, 93); and inRV. 10, 39, 14 where nitya is 
found as the tertium comparationis in a simile. 

The other meaning own ’ is still less appropriate here ; and it therefore becomes clear 
that in these and other similar passages the w'ord nitya has a meaning different from the two 
mentioned above. 

What this meaning is, can be found out witli the lielp of 1, 06,1; 1, 166, 2 and 10, 39, 14, 
aU which verses contain similes with nitya as tertium comparationis. In the first of these 
verses it is said that Agni is mtya as a son {sunu) ; in the second, that honey (madhu) is 
nitya as a son (sunu); and in the third, that a hymn of praise [stoma) is nitya as a son [sunu). 
A comparison therefore of the adjectives whieli the.se words—swaw, madhu, stoma and agni 
—receive in the RV., will .show what characteristics are common to tlie things denoted by 
them and will thus determine the sense of nitya. 

Of these Words, suHM receives the following adjectives— trayaydyya, priya, marjya, vijdcan, 
■iuch su-kva, Jirdya and nitya ; and madJiu, the follow'ing,—mfAfgartya, akd pinaddha, Mmya, 
gorjika, ghrta, cdru. tridhdtu, divya, daivya, gyaJcva, parishikta, pushkare nishikta, pratibhrta, 
priya, madira, vdrana. sdragha. sukshaya. suta, somya. spdrha and nitya ; while stoma has 
the following adjectives— akshitoti, agnya, antama, anlara, apurvya, amanda, amrta, 
uruvyac, etaSa, era, kdmya, kratumdn, giyamdna,gtr (?), drkka, dyuiadydman, dyumnin, dhanasn, 
namasvdn, navajata. navya, nutana, pmrulama, pula, purvya, preshtha, niadhumattama, madh- 
yama, manasd vacyamdna. mandin. mahat. ratnadhdtama. rudriya (?), vanivan. vdjayan, 
vdhishtha, vidiishd ardhya. santama, sasyamdna, sukra, Snci, kisha. mshya. satrdjit. sddku, 
sidhra, siivrkt{[l), kavishmdn, hrdd tashta, hrdisprk. and also nitya. 

It will be seen that the only adjective (besides nitya) common to the three words sunu, 
madhu and stoma is priya (in the case of stoma, we find instead of priya its superlative form 
preshtha) and the only characteristic that is common to the things denoted by these w^ords is 
priyatva. Priya is used as an epithet of agni also in 1. 143. 1 ; 5, 23, 3 ; and 6, 1, 6, while 
Agni, further, is called priydndrn preshthah once and puritpriyah many times. Thus the only 
adjective (beside 7iitya whose meaning we are engaged in finding out) and the only character¬ 
istic that is common to the above-mentioned four words and the things denoted by them, is 
priya and priyatva which makes it probable that nitya means priya in the above passages. 
The probability, in this instance, is converted into certainty by the parallelism of priya and 
nitya in 1, 91, 6c: priydstotro vdnaspdtih and 9, 12, 7a : nityastotro vdnaspdtih. 

1 This seems to ha^e been felt by Orn.ssmnnn also who in I. 66, 1, has translated /lityo nit sUnuh aa 
wie eigener Sohn, lieb. S.lyaijaloo, similHily explains niiynM} net -si'i/iiwi in 1, 166, 2, a- nitya".' aurasa".'- 
priyaV} putrain ii\t- 
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Niti/a thus means priya, dear, pleasing, beloved, favourite. It has this meaning in the 
following passages : 

1, 73, 4 : idm tvd ndro ddma d' nityani iddlidm 
dgne sacanta hshitishn dhruvd'sii [ 
ddhi dyumndm ni dadhyr bM'ry asniin 
bkdvd visvd'yur dharuno mijtnd'm |j 

■ Men have worshipiiied in their firm dwellings, 0 Agni, thee that art dear and flaming ; they 
have placed much splendour in him. Do thou become the bearer of riche.s, the vivifier of all”. 
Compare the many passages where Agni is called priya, namely, 1, 26, 7 : 1, 75, 4 ; 1. 91, 3 ; 1. 
128, 7-8 ; 1. 143, 1 ; 2, 4, 3 ; 5, 1, 9 ; 5, 23, 3 ; 6, 1. 6; 6, 2, 7 ; 6, 16, 42 ; 6, 48, 1 : 7, 16, 1 : 
S, 84, 1 : and also 6, 15. 6 (priyat/i-priyarn) ; 1, 186, 3 and 8, 84, 1 {preslitham ); and 8, 103, 1 
(priydndm presidham) ; compare also the passages where he receives the epithet purupriija (see 
Grassmann, s.v.) and rnandra (see ibid., s.v.). 

7, 1,2: tdm agnim dste vdsavo ny 'intan 
/^upraticdlcsham dvase kufas' cil j 
dakshd'yyo yo ddma a m nllyafi ' 

" The briglit ones, for their 2 >rotection from everything, set him down in the dwelling, Agni, 
Ijeautiful to look at, who sat down in the liou.sc, dear and capable.” The verse occurs in the 
first hymn of the seventh Man lala whose authorship is ascribed to the Vasishthas ; and as 
the word vasishtha is the superlative of the word rasM. Saj^ana is perhaps right in saying 
that the word vasamh here refers to the Vasishthas, 

3. 23. 5 ; dgne apd'in sum idhyase durone 
nit yah mno mhaso jdtaredah | 
mdhdo/kdni mahdyamdna idV 

"Tlion. the glorifier cjf dwelliiig-liouses with thy protection, the beloved, art kindled in the 
abode of t!ic water.*, 0 Agni Jatavedas. son of .strength.” 

5. 1. 7 : prd nil tydfn 'I'iprain adhrareshit sddhihn 
agnitn hdidixiin Vate ndmobhih | 
d’ yds laid’na rudasi fUna 
)ittya>n M/janti vdjinam gluUna : 

They worship him with adorations, Agni, the wise, the hoi,-, the ornament of the sacrifices, 
who extended the two worlds according to divine ordinance. They adorn (him), the beloved 
(like a) race-horse, with (jhi;la." 

10, 12. 2: d( c'd divd'n paribhid'i ,lhui 

i-akd no }iavy,Un pralhamdd cikilrd'n 
dhurndhetidi samidhd bhd'ijiko 
mandrd luAd ■iiilyo rdaV ydjtydii ■. 


•‘The god (ye. Agni) encoinj>as.s>'s tlic gods; bear thou. (0 Agni), our ofl'ering (to the gods) 
according to divine ordinance, thou that art knowing, that art the first, smoke-bannered and 
with brightness as thy ornament (when kindled) with fuel, the pleasing beloved hotr that 
worshippe.st (tlic gods) better (tl,an human holr^) witli thy voice. ’ Compare 6,1.6: saparyen- 
yah-s; pny,', riLsh,- iljad h:td mandr,', ni sha-mdu ydjiydn j t,;m h-d vaydm ddma d' 
dtdivd'nisam a pa j7udjudha ndma-m .mdema and 1, 2ii, 7 ; priyo no astu vidpdtir held mandre 
i-di-enijah where the expression priyo mnndm hold corresponds to nityo via-ndro hold in this 
verse. Comjjaic also 1. 44. .» . adyd duldm I'l-n imahe rd.sam agnitn piirtipriyam | 
dlntrndhelurn bha rjihan, vyeshti.sha yajnd'ndni adhvaradriifam 
1. 66. I ; rayir nd cilrd' suro nd samdr'y 
dynr nd pyrd-nd n'dyo nd sunnh '■ 

(.Agni), biilliant like wealth, (effulgent) like the sun in appearance, vivifier like prdna 
(the life-breath), dear like a son.” Compare 1, 69, 5 : pulrd nd jdld ranvd duroni “ pleas- 
mg in the house like a son that is born 
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3. 15, 2 : tvdm no asyd' ushnso vyushtau 
tvdm su'ra udite bodhi gopd'h \ 
jdnmeva nifyam tdnayam jushasva 
stomam me agne tanvd' sujdta |j 

■ Become our protector when this dawn dawns and the sun rises ; cherish, O Agni well-born 
of thy own self, this (dear) praise of mine as a father (cherishes) his dear son.” I follow 
Siyana in understanding janman as father in spite of its being accented on the root-syllable ; 
compare 7, 54, 2 ; pitevu pidrd'n prdU no jushasm and 10, 22, 3 ; pita' putrdm iva priydm. 
Compare also o, 42, 2 and 10, 119, 4 putrdm iva priydm. To nityam stomam here corresponds 
priyam brahma in 1, 75, 2; 5, 42, 2; 5, 85, 1 ; priyam manma in 6, 68. 9; 10, 54, 6; 10, 96, 
11 ; 2, 41, 18 ; priyd manishd in 6, 67. 2 ; preshthd matih iu 7, 88, 1 ; preshthd su-shHitih in 
4, 43, \ \ preshtham namafi in 7, 36, 5 ; and preshthah stomah in 7. 34. 14 : mxindrd gih in 
7. 18, 3 and mandrd hrdah in 8, 43, 31. 

10, 39, 14 ; etdm vain stomam asvinau akarmd' 

’takshdma bhr'gavo nd rdtham | 
ny dmrkshdma ydshandm nd mdrye 
nityam nd sunum tdnayam dddhdndh |1 

“■ We have made this praise for you, 0 Asvins; we have cut them (into shape) as Bhrgus a 
chariot. Holding it (carefully) as (parents do) a dear son. we have polished and embellished 
it as (one adorns) a woman for a young man.” 

1. 185, 2 : bhu'rim dve dcarantt edrantam 

padvdntarn gdrbham apddt dadhdte \ 
nityam nd sunum pitror updsthe 
dyd'vd rdkshatam prtMvi no dbhvdt j; 

“ The two, unmoving and footless, bear much offspring that has feet and moves. Like a 
dear son in the lap of his parents—protect us, O Heaven and Earth, from the evil being.” 
There is an anacoluthon in the second half-verse; the meaning is, ‘ 0 Heaven and Earth, 
protect us from the evil being and give us shelter as parents shelter a clear son in their lap and 
ward off from him all harm.’ Compare 6.75. 4: mdteva putfhn biblirtam updsthe \ dpa 
sdtrun vidhyatdm samviddne. 

7. 1. 21 : tvdm ague suhdvo ranvdsamdrk 
sudit'i suno sahaso didVti | 
md' tve sdcd tdnaye nitya d' dhah 
md' viro asmdn ndryo vi ddstt |i 

” Thou, 0 Agni, art easy to invoke and of pleasing appearance : shine with bright gleams, 
0 .son of strength. Let not evil befall our dear son (when he is) with thee ; may we not 
want a valorous son.” 

1. 166, 2 : nityam nd sunum mddhu bibhrata upa 
kri'lanti krtld' viddtheshu ghr'shvayah j 
ndkskanti rudrd' dvasd namasvtnam 
nd mardhanti svdtavaso havishk/tam ■! 

“■ Carrying honey that is dear as a son, the swift terrible (Maruts) bound forward in battles. 
The sons of Rudra come udth protection to the adorer ; they, strong of themselves, do not 
injure him that offers oblations (to them).” The •' honey ’ (madhu) that the Maruts are here 
represented as carrying is without doubt the same with which they besprinkle the earth ; 
compare 5, 54, 8 ; p'lnvanty utsam ydd ind'so dsvaran vy dndanti piihivi'm mddhvo dndhasd. 
Madku receives the epithet in eight passages; see Grassmann, s. v. priyam (n.); cp. also 
kdmyam madhu in 9, 72, 2. With the first pMa, nityam na sunum madku bibhrata upa, 
compare nityam na sunum tanayam dadhdndh in 10, 39, 14 explained above, 
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7. 1. 12 : yam asvV nit yam itpa yd'ti yajtidm 

prajd'vantam svapafydm kshdyam mh . 
svdjanmand deahasd v&vrdMmm 

Ihi£ versa is obscure ; I understand it as a continuaticu of the preceding verse, Jlay v-© not 
sit domi in the empty divclling of men; may ive not sit round thee without son, without 
offspring ; (may we sit) in houses full of children, 0 thou that makest houses to prosper ’ and 
translate :(^lay ^ve sit down in) our dear dwelling with good offspring, with children, which 
is prospering with issue born of us, which is the seat of sacrifices, and to which (Agni), who has 
horses, goes.” I follov.’ .Sayaua in taking yajikim as an adjective of kshayam and meaning 
yajMsraya. There seems to be no doubt that ynjiia is an adjective here of kshaya, and that 
Ireing so, it can be best interpreted here as yajdadraya or yajamya. The words yajna and 
/,'sAaya occur together again in 1, 132, 3, which, too, is obscure. As regards akt Oldenberg’s 
observations [RV. Xoten, II, p. 4) that it refers to a human and not to a god do not seem to 
me to be convincing ; and I still think that it refers to a god, to wit. Agni. Compare 5, 6, 1 
(explained below) which describes Agni as ‘the home to which the swift horses go,’ that is. 
as the treasure-house of horses; compare also 5, 6. 2. 

8, 31, 5 : jja' dampati s 'manasri snnni ; (Y ca dh'''vatah \ 

devaso nit y ay aid'd 

“The husband and wife, 0 gods, who tl-.inking alike, press and wash (Soma and mix) with 
pleasing admixture.” The admixture referred to is that of milk, sour milk (dadhi) or barley ; 
compare 9, 101, 8; sdm u prujd’ anushatayiYro ni.’dcoinghr'shvayahv^-'ho'cothe of 

milk, ydvah, receive.? the epithet priya. 

1. 4. 7 : Hcd agrte astu snhhdgah smld'nnr 

yds tvd hityuia havi-did yYi vkthaih ; 
piprhhali svd d'yushi dnrone 
risved a-mai sitdind sd'-jad mhtih 

• May he. 0 Agni, be fortunate and rich who wishes to sacrifice to thee with pleasing oblations 
and hymns in his house through his life. Let all (days) be fortunate days for him—such is 
The prayer. " The raeaniug of sudtfnu is not clear : Oldenberg translates it (SBE., 46, p. 331) 
as ‘ blo.ssed with good rain Orassmann (Translation) as ‘ rcich an Gut ’ and Geldner (Olossar) 
as ■ reieli-bescheukt.’ There is no doubt that the two last-mentioned meanings express very 
nearly what the poet mu.st have had in his mind ; and I have therefore, in default of a more 
aeeurato knowledge of the meaning of the word, hero rendered it as ‘rich.’ With regard to 
nilycna havisM, compare priyum havih in 10.86, 12-13, priyatama,,, havili in 9, 34, 5, and 
jiikitam havih in 3. ,59, d. 

1. 66. o : durokaiouh krdtur ,id nityo 

jdycm ydndi:- dratii vi-svasmai \ 

“ (Agni), of unaccustomed brilliance, dear like the ideal, like a wife in the house, ready 

for everything.'’ 

8. 75. 0 ; tdsmai niuidm ahhidyavc vdaY virnpa nityayd ! 

Vi'-sJinc codasva svshtutim ' 

■■ Send forth now, 0 Virupa, a well-made (hymn of) praise with thy dear pleasing voice to¬ 
wards the strong (Agni), the heavenly (i)-" Regarding nityd vdk here, coiniiare mandrd vdk 
in 8, 100, 11. 

9, 12, 7 ; nityaslotro cdnaspdtir dhind'm a,it,',h sabarduqhah j 

liini'dno md'nushd yugd' n 

(Soma), the lord of the forest, fond of praises, who milks nectar amidst the praise-hymns 
and stimulates the generations of men.” As mentioned above, to nityastotro ranaspatih 
hero corresponds priyastofro canaspat 'ih in I. 91, 6 
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5, 6; 1 : agnim tam mange yo vdsiir astam yani ydnti dhendvah [ 

dstam drvanta Asdvdsfam nitydso vdjina i-shum stotr'bhya a hhara ' 

‘ I praise that Agni who is a Vasu, to whotQ the mileh-coi^'B go home, the swift horses go home, 
the dear patrons go home ; bring food (nourishment) to thy praisers. " The word vdjinah 
in the fourth pada which I have translated as ‘ patrons ‘ denotes the rich men who institute 
sacrifices, the yajamdnah as Sayana has correctly explained and not priests (Grassmami, 
Translation) or race-horses as Ludwig and Oldenberg (SBE., 46, p. 379) think. This is shovTi 
clearly by the following verse, sd agnir yd vdsnr grne sdm ydm dydnti dhendvah | sdm drvanto 
raghudruvah sdm sujdtd'sah sfirdya isham stotr'bhya a' which is parallel to the preceding 

one and where the fourth pddn mentions explicitly the sujdfdsah surayah. 

1. 71. 1 : I'lpa prd jinvann usatfr usdntam 
pdtim na' nityam jdnayah sdrdldh 
svdsdrah iyd'vtm dnishim ajushran 
citrdrn ucchdnttm ushdsam nd gd'vah 

The loving (women) have stimulated (to activity) their lover a.s wives in the same bed 
(literally, in the same nest) stimulate (to amorous activity) their dear husband. The sisters 
have cherished the Dark and the Bright as the cows have cherished the brightly dawning 
Dawn.” The ‘ loving women,’ usatih, denote in all probability, the prayers that are addressed 
to Agni—who is refeiTed to here by the %vord usantam —and that are supposed to arouse him 
to activity, so that Agni will bring the gods to the sacrifice, carry offerings to them, etc.; see 
Bergaigne II, p. 68. The import of the second half-verse is obscure ; see however Oldenberg, 
SBE., 46, p. 75 f. and RV. Xoten I, p. 73. With regard to nityam patim compare jushtam 
patim in 9, 97, 22: d'd tm dyan vdram «' vdvasdnd' jushtam pdtim kaldse gd'va indum where 
I believe, differing from Grassmann (s.v. vd.s), that the word vdvasdnd/i .should be derived from 
the root vas (to wish, to desire ; vasa Mntau) and be interpi’eted in the same sense as uiatih 
in this passage and in 1. 62, 11. Compare also 1. 62, 11 and the verso that follows here, 1, 
140. 7. 

1. 140. 7 : samstiro vishtirah sdm grbhdyati 

jdndnn evd jdnatVr n'dya d' Saye \ 
piinar vardhante dpi yanti devydm 
anydd vdrpah pitrdh krnvale sdal i| 

'■ He (sc. Agni) clasps (the plants, etc.) that have been laid together and have been laid out. 
Being intimate with them that are intimate with him, and being their dear (lover), he lies 
with them. They grow up again and attain to godhead ; they together gi\'c another form to 
their parents (that is, to Heaven and Earth).” 

1. 141, 2 : prkshd vdpuh pitumd'n nitya d' saye 
dvitVyam d' saptdsivdsu nidtr'shu \ 
trtVyam asya vrshabhdsya dohdse 
ddsa pramatim janayanta ydshanah\\ 

'■ The beloved (Agni), strong, rich in food, rests in the brilliant (sun); secondly, in the seven 
auspicious mothers ; thirdly the ten women (that is, the ten fingers) have engendered him 
who looks after (us), in order to milk this bull.” I have followed here the suggestion of 
Grassmann and PW. about reading saptd sivd'su and dd-sa pramatim in the text though the text 
as it stands— saptdsivdsu (seven-fold auspicious) mxA ddsapramatim (having ten to care for 
him ; cared for by ten)—is not unintelligible. The words dvittyam and trtiyam seem to indi¬ 
cate that the first pdda refers to the first ‘ birth ’ of Agni as the sun that shines in the sky. 
It is therefore possible to rmderstand vapuh, brilliant, as referring to the bright sky (dyoh) 
and to translate " The beloved Agni, strong, rich in food, entered in the brilliant sky.” With 
reference to the sun being ’ rich in food ’ compare Chan. T’p. 3, 1. 1 : asau vd ddityo devamadhu 
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and also the first ten I'handas of that chapter. In the first pdda, the author of the Padap&tha 
has decomposed /ilhja a saye into nilyah d' kiije ; and the translation given above follows this 
view. But the words di it'iyam d sapfa-sivdsu mdifshu that follow seem to indicate that yiitya 
too should be reguirded as a locative so that the padacchcda would be nitye d' saye. The meaning 
in this case would Iw : The brilliant (Agni), strong, rich in food, has entered in his own 
(place), that is, in the sky " ; sec MacdonneU’s Vcdic Jlylhology. p. 92 and the passages 
referred to therein. 

10.31,4: yuiyn-i cdJcnnydt sri'ijjatir ddniiind 
ydsnid H dai'dlf sacild' jajd'm | 
bhdgo vd gohliir aryamtm cniajyul 
.'■o' nrmni cd‘ni< rhadayad vid sydt 

" Maj’ the ti iend of tlie house, lord of his self, the belos'cd. for whom god Savitr has begotten, 
be pleased : may Bhaga or Aryaman ornament him with kine (or. anoint him with butter); 
may he shine beautifully, may he be our shelter. " 

4. 41, 10 : d-iryasyn tuidna rdfhyasya pushter 
n'dyasya nhydh j),',tayah synma | 
id' cakfdnd' vAibhir ndvyasihhir 
a'smati'd' rd'yo niyulah sacantdm., 

■ May we be lord.s of prosperity in horse-herds and chariots and of beloved wealth. The 
two. (Indra and Varuna) helping us newly with their protection—may riches come to us 
(together, like) a team of horsc.s." There is an anacoluthon in the second half-verse where the 
nominatiw dual id has no predicate. With res^jcct to nityasya rdyah, compare priyam vasu 
in 4. S, .3 and 7, 32, Id, etc , vdnutni rasu in 6. 19. d and spdrha>,i vaxu in 2, 23. 9, etc., sprka- 
ydyyo rayih and pvra-iprkuhi ray'na (see Grassmann, s. v. sprhaydyya and purusprh). 

3, 4. 18: pdrd gd'ro yumsam kdc cid dghrne 
/lilyayn rtkno amartya | 
nsrnd'karn pxishann avitd' sivd bhavn 
mdiahi/tlifho rd'jaxdtayc [i 

' 0 Pushan, brilliant, immortal, our dear wealth (namelj'), our kine, have gone awa}’ some¬ 
where, to some meadow ; be our gracious helper and most liberal in the winning of the wealth 
(that is. graciously recover them for us)." The prayer is addressed to Pushan, who is the 
recoverer of lost goods : see iMacdonncH's Vfd. Mythology, p, 36, With nifyam rekmh here. 
Compare prlynin rekmh in 10, 132, 3. 

7, 1. 17 : ire agvn dhdrandni bhu'id 

'ddvd'M a juhuydma nilyd j 
vbhd' krnvdnio vahalfi miyedhr.\\ 

'■ We, O Agni, being prosperous, offer to thee many pleasing oblations, bringing (to thee) 
both kimls of offerings." 3’hc meaning of the last pdda is obscure ; see Oldenberg, RV.-Nolen, 
n. ]). 4, Regarding nthjd dhnvandni. compare nityena hacidtd in 4, 4, 7 explained above. 

2. 27. 12 : yd rd'jabhya rtanibhyo dadd'sa 

ydyn vardhdyantt pushtdyas ca mtydh \ 

-d revan ydl'i prathamd rdthena 
m^add!vd vlddlhtsha praiaitdh ;i 

‘ Who offers to the kings, the leaders of Aa (.sc. the Adityas), whom wished-for prosperities 
cause to thrive, he beina rich and the giver of rielws goes first in his chariot and is praised 
in the assemblies." 

1- 148. .5 ; ltd ydtit rip,', VO nd rishanydvo 

gdrbhe -^dniarn resham re-shdyanti \ 
undhr; rfi,a,-y!f' /,., doij/ot fni nhj, ikhyd' 
iidyd'^ft iiii priId'lO nrokdnm 
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■■ Whom, while in the womb, enemies that want to injure and can injure, do not injure. The 
blind, not seeing, did not harm him ; his dear well-wishers protected him with watchfulness.’’ 
Pretdrah, which I have rendered as ‘ well-wishers,’ literally means ‘ lovers, pleasers.’ It is 
preferable to construe abhikhyd, literally, with sight, that is, with forethought, with watch¬ 
fulness, with arakshan rather than with aixdhd apasyd na dabkan (as Grassmann in his Transla¬ 
tion, Ludwig and Oldenberg, SBE. 46, p. 173 have done); for the translation ‘The blind, not 
seeing, did not injure him with their look ’ hardly yields good sense. Xitydh pretdrah means 
the dear well-wishers of Agni (who is the deity of this verse), that is, the priests who are dear 
to Agni and to whom Agni is dear. Compare 1, 26, 7 : priyd no astu vispdtir hdtd mayidro 
vdrenyah | priyd'h svagnnyo vaydm. 

10, 7, 4 : sidhrd' ague dhiyo asme sdnutrir 
yam trd'yase ddma d’ nityaJiotd' \ 
rtd'vd sd rohidasvah purukshur 
dyubhir asmd dhabhir vdmdm astu 

“ Efficacious, 0 Agni, and winners (of wealth) are the prayers of us ^ whom thou, the 
dear hotr in the house protectest. He, the red-horsed, is holy and has much food ; may 
everything pleasing happen to him (the sacrifieer, yajamdna) every day.” In the light 
of the foregoing, I have taken nityaJiotd (with accent on nitya) as a karmadJidraya compoimd ; 
it is, how'ever, also possible to regard it as a bahnvrihi compound meaning ‘ he to whom the 
priest, Jiotr, is dear ’ ; compare priydli svagnayo vayarn in 1, 26, 7 cited above; compare also 
the following passage : 

Maitr. Sam. 1, 1. 12 : nityahotdram tvd kave dyumantah sum idJtimahi 
The corresponding passage in the other Yajus-Samhitds reads vitihotram tvd kave dyumdntani 
s,[m idhtmalii | dgne brJidntam adhvare where vJtiJioiram means ‘ to whom the ^o/rcf, the office of 
the hotr, is dear ’ ; compare Uvata on VS. 2,4 ; ritifiabhildsJiah hotr-karmani yasya saJi vitihotraJi. 

I therefore take nityahotdram here as a bahuvrUii and translate ; “ We, the bright, kindle, 
0 wise one, thee to whom the Jiotr is dear. ” Or is the word Jiotr here used in the abstract sense 
of Jiotra or hotrtva—bJidva-prarJIidnn nirdeiaJ; ? If so, nityaJiotdram would be the exact equiva¬ 
lent of vttiJiotrani. 

Sankh. GS. 3, 2, 5; tiidin sisuJf krandaty a kv.mdra endm dJicnnJt krandatu nilya-vaisd 
“ The child, the young one, cries near it ; may the milch-cow to whom the calf is dear, low near 
it.” The milch-cow low'ing to her calf i.s a familiar figure of comparison even in the RV.; 
compare9,12, 2 : abhi viprd anusJiata gd'vo ratst'm nd mdtdraJi \ indram ‘the priests call out 
to Indra as mothcr-eows low to their calvc.s ’; 2.2, 2: abJii tvd ndJdir usJidso vavdsiregne 
vatsdm nd svdsnreshu dJiendvali ' to thee, O Agni. they called out at nights and at dawns 
as the milch-cows low to their calves in evenings'; 8, 8S, 1 : abhi vatsdm nd svdsareshu 
dJiendva indram girbhir navdmahe ‘ we call out to Indra with our hymns of praise as milch- 
cows low" to their calves in evenings ’ ; 6. 25. 24; 8, 95, 1 ; etc. 

Ibid., 3, 2. 8 : endu} sisnJi krandnty d kumdra dsyandantdm dJienavo nitya-vatsdJi 
“ The child, the young one cries to it ; may mileh-cows to whom the calf is dear, pour forth 
(milk from their udders) near it.” Oldenberg has here interpreted the verb syandantSm 
in the sense of ‘ flocking ’ {SBE., 29, p. 93); but the reference here is to the return home 
of milch-cows after grazing in the pastures, eager to rejoin their calves and therefore lowing to 
them (this idea is expre.sscd in Sankh. 08. 3,2,5,explained above, by the word krandantdm), 
and, as the Indian poets express it, with udders oozing milk ; compare Raghuva.insa, 1, 84 : 
(anindyd Nandini ndmadhenur uvavrtc vandt) . . . , bhuvam koshnena kundodhni medJiye- 

ndvabhrthdd api | prasravendbJiivarsJiantt vatsdloka-pravartind ; and Harshacarita (Fdhrer’s 

2 Is it possible, however, that there is a word asme derived from the radix a—moaning this {idam) ’ 
The correlation of yat in this verse and in verge 8, 63, 12 would seem to show that this is the cage with 
the word asme in these verses. Likewise, the asme in verges 1, 24. 7 ; 1, 71, 2; 1, 102, 2 ; 8, 61, 10 and 
10, 61, 26 seems to be of this character. 
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L^d., p. 125): divasa-cihiii-pratydgatampras)ntta-:.iaHa„i . . . . dhcnu-cargamudgaia-l-shiram. 
Compare also 2, 34, 8 : dhenir na dUve svdsareshu pinvate jdndya rdfdhavishe mdhVm ishdm 
‘ they {sc. the IVIaruta) ooze vdth copious food for every man who has offered them oblations as 
a milch-cow oozes milk for her calf in evenings 10, 75,4: abM tvd slndho SiSum in nd m&t&To 
cdsrd' arshanti pdyaseva dhtndvoh ‘they (the rivers) run towards thee, 0 Sindhu, as milch- 
cows, lowing, and with (oozing) milk, run to their calves 9, 94, 2 : dhiyah pinvdnd'h avdaare 
nd (j(Vca rfdydatir ahhi vnva.ira indum ‘ the hymns of praise, following rta, lowed to Soma 
as cows overflowing (with milk) low (to their calves) in the evening’; 9, 68,1 : dsishyadanla 
gd'nt (V nd dhendvah | harhlsMdo racand'vanta ■I’dhahhih parisritani usriyd nirnijam dhire ; 
and 9, 77. 1 ; abhim ridsya suduyhd ghiascuto vdsrd' arshanti pjdyaseva dhendvah ; and 10. 
31, 11 :prd krshnd'ya rusad apinvnttdhah. 

AV. 7, 109 (104). I ; Icdh jn’-inUn dhenutn rdninena daita m 
dtharvane sudughdn nityavatsdm j 
hr'haspdtind sakhydm jushanCi 
yathdvamm tanvtih kalpaydti 

Who, enjoying companionship with Brhaspati diall at lii.s will make use of the spotted 
milch-cow, well-milking, fond of her calf, given by Varuija to Atharvan I imderstand 
tanvah here as equivalent to dtnianah so that tanvah kalpaydti means dlmana upakalpayati, 
‘makes ready for one's own use, that is, makes use of ’. Whitney translates “ Who, enjoying 
companionship with Brhaspati, shall shape its body at his will—the spotted milch-cow, well¬ 
milking," etc., which is unintelligible to me. 

AV. 9, 4. 21 : aydm p'qydna indra id rayim dodhdtn cetanTm \ 

'lydm dhcnufH snddghdm nityacatsdni vdsam duhdm vipakitaiu pare divdh j! 
■■ Let this buil v one. a very Indra. bestow conspicuous wealtli; let this (one) (bestow) a well¬ 
milking cow, fond of (her) calf: lot him yield inspired will from beyond the sky ”. 

This closes the list (<f passages where nitya has tlie meaning priya : it has the meaning 
sriya. sahaja. ‘ own,' in the passages that follow : 

7. 4. 7 : parishddyatn hy dranasya rekno 
n'ttyasya rdydli pdtaijah sydrna ] 
hd .iesho agne anydjdfam asty 
dertnnasya ind' pathr, ri dukshal 

This ver.w is not quite clear ; but I believe that Yaska's interpretation of it (Xirukta, 3,2) 
and of the verse that follows, is on the whole corrc(tt. I tlierefore translate, following him. 
The wealth left by a stranger is to be avoided ; may we be lords of our own wealth. There is 
no (such thing a-) offspring tliat is begot by another. Do not foul the paths for me that 
am ignorant ". As pointed out by Y^ska. the ‘wealth ’ mentioned in the first half-verse 
means " son compare kshah in the second half-verse and in the verses that precede and follow 
this. Tlie last pdda means. “ Do not, hiding the right path, point out a VTong path to me 
v lio am already ignorani ; do not misguide me by saying that another's son can be 7 ny son.'’ 

S. .■)(;. 2 : ddda mdhyam paufakratdh sahdsrd ddsyavc vr'kah \ 
iiitydd rdyc, amainhata 

" Pautakrata. the Cutter of the Foe, has given me ten thousand from his own wealth ". 

0. 92, 3 : prd sumed.hd' gdtuvld viivddevah 
sdmah pundndh sdda eti nityarn \ 
hhuvad viSveshu kd'vyeshu rdnfd' 

'mi jdndn yatate pdnea dhtrah 

■ 8oma, the wise, the knower of ways, used ? of all gods, being purified goes to his own seat 
he takes pleasure in all liaises ; the wise one stimulates the five folks.'’ 

( To be continued.) 
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THE POPULATIOX OE THE CITY OE BOMBAY. 

.4 few remarks concernhig its origin and growth. 

-Ry S. M. ED'YARDES, C.S.I., c.v.o. 

(Read befoi'e the Indian Section of the Royal Anthropological Iiidtitule 

on October 21 th, 192.3.) 

The history of the City, whicli is .still styled in official docimieiils the ' Cuy and Island 
of Bombay,’ so as to include both the business quarters and the once rural areas in the north 
of the Island, falls into certain definite periods, each of which has been responsible for the 
presence in the modern urban area [and its environs] of ceitain distinct elements of popula¬ 
tion. These periods are as follows fl) Pi’chistoric, (2) Hindu, (3) Muhammadan, (4) Portu¬ 
guese, (5) British. Before touching upon the character of the tribes, castes or communities, 
which chose Bombay as their home durmg these five epochs, certain important data in the 
history of the Island must be recalled to mijid. The first prominent fact is that during the 
four earlier periods above-mentioned, the present Island of Bombay consisted of seven 
.separate islands, lying off the we A coast of India, from which they had been severed by 
volcanic disturbance in very remote ages. Divided from one another at high tide by the 
.sea, and at low tide by pools and saltmarshe-s, they fully justified the title of heptanesla 
bestowed upon them in a.d. 130 by Ptolemy. Their eventual union to form the modern 
Island of Bombay was effected duiing the final or British period, by means of the construction 
of barriers and causeways against the tide and of extensive reclamations, whicb have beeit 
carried out more or less continuously from the first quarter of the eighteenth century to the 
present day. It will readily be undeiotood that so long as the central portion of the modern 
Island was a low-lying swamp, liable to daily inundation, and so long as traliic, whether 
wheeled or pedestrian, between the eomp.mmt seven isles was possible only at low 
tide, no large expansion of the population could take place. Cite of the potent factors in tho 
growth of the occupied area and in the change from rural to urban conditions was the gi-a- 
dual and steady reclamation of what the early letters of the East India Com^eany describe 
as ■ the drowned lands.’ 

The second important fact is that up to the date of the marriage of Charles II with the 
Infanta of Portugal, who brought Bombay to liim as part of her dowry, the most important 
portion of the Island, or. more correctly, the most important of the seven isles, was the north¬ 
western island of ^lahim. corresponding roughly to the modern municipal ^\■arcl of that name. 

It is in and around 3Iahim,—a Portuguese rendering of the Hindu name Mahi or Mahikavati_ 

that Hindu tradition and history are concentrated : it was against Mahim that the Muham¬ 
madans commenced their raids at thebegiiuiing of the fourteenth century a.d.; auditwasat 
3Iahim that the Portuguese religious orders located their more important churches and 
seminaries. During the first century and a half of British rule it maintained some measure 
of its early importance ; for up to 1800 a separate ofticial, styled ‘ the Chief of Mahim’ was 
responsible for the executive, judicial, and eu.stoms administration of this area, subject to 
the general control of the Governor of Bombay and his council of senior merchants. Mahim 
formed a bone of contention Ix-twecn the first representative of the English Crown, Humphrey 
Cooke, and the Portuguese oi Bombay and Bassein. It will bo remembered that the Portu¬ 
guese in India, who fully realised tho value of Bombay and its capacious harbour, opposed 
the delivery ot the Island to the English and contrived to delay the cession for three-aud-a- 
half years : and when they did twcutuall\' hand over the island, which bore tho name of 
Bombaim or Bombay, in January 18(33. they declined to give upilaliiui, as 1>c‘ing an entirely 
separate island, not included in the terras of the marriagc-tieaty. But thej- caught a Tartar 
in Humphrey Cooke, who, in spite of their protests took forcible pos.ses.sion of Mahim 
and the north-eastern islands, which formed the nucleus ot the modern Sion and Parel w'ards, 
on the grounds that, as he could walk across to them at low-tide, they must form an in¬ 
tegral portion of the Island of Bombay. In brief, the Portuguese based tlioir objections on 
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the pcsiticn at liigh-tide ; Cocke checkmated them by insisting upon conditions at low-tide 
and by an cppcrtuno and practical illustration of the adage that ‘ Possession is nine-tenths 
of the La’iv,' 

Thiully, while L-ertain classes of Boinhay residents can he traced to each of the periods 
meritif red in the opening paragraph, the large accretions of population which have now raised 
the total cf the Island's residents to mote than a ntillion. occurred during the last iteriod 
and were engendered by the .steady growth of the Company's trade and by certain domestic 
and external events. The latter may be .--ummarised as fellows ;—(i) The gradual assumption 
by the Cempany after 1770 of territorial .sovereignty,, (ii) The severe famine of 1790 in Gujarat, 
(iii) the great famine ei 1S03 in the Deccan, (iv) the annexation of the Peshwa's dominions in 
1818. (v) the final dcstructicn of Piracy along the western coast in 1820, (vi) the opening of 
the first railway in 18.73 and of direct railway ccmmunication with the Deccan ten years later, 
(vii) the epenina' of the fii-st Indian spinning and weaving mill in 1854, (viii) The American 
Civil War and the Be mbay Share Mania of 1861-65, (ix) the opening of railway communication 
v .th Cvjau.t in 1 SCI and (x) the completion of the Suez Canal in 1869. These events 
serve r..s signpr sts in the history of the gradual transformation of a sparsely-populated group 
cf seven sea-lcgged i'lancls into a single populous Island of Bombay, with its long stretch 
cl dcck-3 and vharve.>, its railway and tramway communications, its great public buildings 
and municipal works, and its busy industrial and trading quarters. 

Peverting now to the several periods iiilo v.hich this survey is divided, we may infer 
that the scwcn islands were inhabited in the Stone -Age, from the fact that along the shore of 
Back Bay. the false harbour v.hich divides Malabar Hill from Colaba, and in the Kolaba 
Diitiict cn the opposite >ide of Bombay harbour, flint implements have been found, similar 
to the-.:.' a^'Vociated with the cavemen of Europe. The people, who fashioned and used these 
stone v.eapcn'-. ^uppe.rted them^clws perhaps by fishing in the land-locked harbour and by 
hunting in the jungles of kh'.iii' [a'ldctu catwliii) which once covered the face of the islands. 
'ILo exi-.teuce cf a forest cf these trees in ]!rehistoric ages has been rendered credible by the 
discovery, elming the excavati.ai of the foundations of the modern Prince’s Dock, of a 
])Ctriflcd Lla'f icie.st,- lying 32 feet below high-water mark, imbedded in a decayed trap- 
rock sod and oveiL'iid by the thick clay .stratum, which forms the bottom of Bombay harbour. 
We kno '.' nothing of the origin and characteristics of these hunting and fishing clans of the 
•Stone Ago ; but it is surmised by soiiu' authorities that they came from the south, migrating 
slowly rdoag iho coa.-.-t ami founing .■'ettlcments hero and there in the river bottoms. It is 
certain,, hc/V.over, that at some remote dato they uere ousted or absorbed by a tribe of 
aboiiginal fishcr-folk, the Koh-. vlio hwin to-day by far the olde.st element ot the Bombay 
population. The name ot the tube aupear> to be Dravidian, and povsjbly they originally 
spoke a Dravidian language, to tlm former [aeeak'Uee of which many place-names in Western 
India still tC'-tily : but the dmti-i'iution of the variou.s .sections of the trilie pijiuts to Gujarat 
rath'-r than the -,outh a-; t'.i> 'r oriniual lioiue, ft lias tlierefore heen siigge--ted that the Kolis 
ais- d '-C'. ndei! !i' ui lb" po .-d.-ii, ii i.f (.iijar.it. uhiili grad.iallv spread dr)Wnwards 

;d; nu ti c 1 t 1 ’:) iiitf nd. iiper-eiliiig Ilia'■impl.-ment iner, of the Stom- Ace. 

\') !ii!,' lb" ' ) (' ( iieui I t the ij . 111 !),i, 1 .idi-, mu-t reiuain < <itijei tura! two laet.s eoneorii- 
ing theii' I .ii'lcibuibii' To il.e lii-.lorv (.f !liiiii1. 1 iii.iy lie a-'cepteil as [iraetieallv eertain. The 
fii'-t !' t li, t 'ilia !i : t t!i'' - ' VI 111 - !.ni'U tine bI rude .'ct tlernents u fiiep ill (-xist to-day . 

1h -i ; e’ .Ct < 11'11 iiK nl iO'i.t d in lii,. 1'it. r^ and d'H uim'iits if the earlv period of 
i.'ilii-’i ni!,' ..1 :■ li." ii.-.i. ■ of ' K' li\..i'!a .-r ' Jl li (puaro r^,' and v.eiv lo.-ated close to 


the 


I i t:., eigliti'c nth and mm tec nth eeutnries. 


it still b, 

Wi.rli. .d'.r.lnt an i 


' .:.Lvmi..ly m.etj.-aiy hr joT-nle v. i;e,,e primary occupation was, as 
The 1 ‘irinental Koliwa.l:,, aie loevitcd m ('olaba, .tiandvi, Mazagon, 
■n ; I, nd abbougb t'..e g.-e.i i.d; i.i.ign,;. ,,f ,.py and tlv acep.ii-itii.n of 
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wealth b\- the Kolis themselves have comhined to rob these settlements of their former 
primitive appearance and characteristics, there can be little doubt that they reirrcsent the 
original location of the Koli hamlets in the seven Hands. Mandvi Koliwada, for examine, 
which I first visited twenty-three years ago. was composed of old houses, set down haphazard 
in a maze of narrow lanes, which once debouched directly on the foreshore of the harbour. 
Between the houses of the Kolis and tlw sea which has been their sustenance from time 
immemorial there now intervene the wide area of the Frcre Reclamation and a section of 
the modern docks, constructed during the nineteenth century. Alorcover. since the opening 
of the present century the whole area has been the subject of an urban improvement scheme, 
which has laid out the old Koliwada on more modern and sanitary lines. 

The second fact is that this Koli fishing-tribe brought with them from Gujarat to Bombaj’ 
tlicir own patron goddess, named Mumbadevi. Alumbai, or Tdambai, wlio has lent her name 
to the modern Island. The English word ‘ Bombay ’ is the Portuguese ‘ Bombaim.’ which 
itself is a corruption of Alumbai or iNIambai, the ordinary vernacular name of the Island ; 
and this is the title of the particular village-goddess or earth-mother, whom the Kolis have 
always worshipped. She is identical, it may be added, with Mommai. who is a village-goddess 
in Kathiawar. Documentary proof exists that the Kolis originally located her shrine on the 
most southcrlv but one of the seven islands, on a spot now occupied by the terminal station 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. To that particular island, therefore, the name 
Mumbai, Bombaim or Bombay was originally attached, but was subsequently extended to 
sio-nify the whole area of the lieptanesia. One can understand, therefore, why the 
Portumiese in India, when instructed to hand over Bombay to the English Crown 
representatives in IGGl, persisted in declaring that the terms of the Marriage Treaty did not 
include areas like ^lahim and Sion, but onlj' the Hand immediately under the segis of the 
aboriginal Koli goddess Mumbai. The goddess was doubtless represented for long ages by a 
rude stone smeared with blood or red-lead, such as one can see in 2 oractically every village in 
the Deccan and Carnatic : but in 1737, when the original shrine was demolished at the instance 
of the Bombav Government and a new temjole was created on the iwesent site in the native 
city by a wealthy Hindu of the goldsmith caste, an image of the goddess, dressed in a bodice 
and robe and wearing a silver cro'vn. took the jilace of the amorphous stone idol. ^loreover, 
when Bombav and the western littoral became acquainted with the Aryans and with 
Brahmanic Hinduism, the ancient Koli earth-mother received a step in the divine hierarchy 
and was adojoted into the pantheon as a recognized goddess or saldi : wliilc her humble 
aboriginal worshippers were likewise gathered into the Hindu fold by the simple exiiedient 
of iwoviding them with a simrious itedigree from a monarch of the Lunar Race, and inventing 
a legend to account for this purely artificial genealogy. Since that date every fresh band of 
Hindu iinniisrants, no matter of what caste or tribe, has acknowledged the position of 
Mumbadevi as patron-goddess of Bombay ; and we have the spectacle of an Audich 
Brahman acting as pwjnri of the tcmide. and of Brahmans offieiatmg at the great annual 
festivals in the months of Ashwin and ilargashirsha, while the smaller buildings and temples 
surrounding the shrine of the goddess arc the protrerty of a Kapole Bania. It was a Bania 
who built the great tank in front of the temple ; while the importance of the goddess in the 
eyes of the hjcal Jlarathi-speaking castes is shown by the prevalent custom of taking every 
ncwlv-wcddcd coujile to the shrine on their man-iage day, in order to jiresent the goddess with 
a cocoanut, a breast-cloth, or a jewel, according to the moans of the parties. 

The 2 W<‘historie 2 )eriod thus furnished Bombaa^ with the oldest stratum of her present 

population_the Kolis —and with an aboriginal goddess, whose name has been slightly altered 

to form the modern name ot the caintal and province of Western India. 

The Hindu period at its earlier limit merges into the prehi.storic. and maa- be held to have 
terminated at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Beyond the fact that it formed an 
unimportant portion of Aparanta, the North Konkan we know practically nothing about 
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Bonihfiy duiii'.g t'le 3Iaurya. Salavaliana. and Gupta pcvir.ds. From the sixth century 
o)r>vnrcK the n 'lthcru Konkan. including Bjmba,y. was goveraed by a succession of local 
flyuasti'.'S—Mauryas, Chelukyas. Silahara-;.—whose capital was Puri—probably an old name 
Icr Tliaiia. the ehiei town of the "Konkan lourteen hundred." Between a.d. 757, when 
(.'irahilcya rule oi the Deccan ended, and a.d. SlO. when the Silahara family became hereditary 
local rulers of tire Tirana and Kolaba Districts, the western littoral, including the seven 
B.jinbay i.slands. was govirned by the indigenous Deccan dynasty of Rhshtrakutas, who 
Wore piobably connected indinctiy by de.scent with tlv Maharathis of the Satavahana 
age. and therefore also, p.ossibly, mtli the iMahiiscnapatis who once served as Andhra viceroj's 
in the Adoni region [au'.l may lor a time have administered tlic ancient Tondamandalam in 
the uladras Prc.sidencyj. It was during the Rashtrakuta hegemony of the Deccan and 
J\onkan that the Parsis lir-t migrated to .-^anj-an. which lies ju.st north of Bombay, and thence 
spread northwards into Gujarat; it was about the same epoch that certain Jew.s of the Yemen. 


under pressure of the lAiog tide of Islam, fled to the coast ot India and .settled in the villages 
of Kolaba and Thana. wiieoce they moved in the eighteenth century to the Island oi Bombay. 

Calling themselves B'-im-Fa'acl. scil. (.'hildven of Israel these Jew refugees, on their 
anival in the Konkan. cd p””'! th? tro.h - of rarpnitcrs. m,e^ous. and oil-pressers. and 
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C ompany’s rule as successful merchants and landed proprietors, and up to the year 1866 
(he office of Kazi of Bombay, no'.v abolished, was filled from their community. As a class, 
they have not kept abreast ot the times, owing largely to their careless attitude towards 
western education ; while in the sphere of trade and commerce they have been ousted by 
the enterprising Parsi and Hindu trading classes. Many of them have emigrated to Rangoon. 
^Mauritius, Zanzibar, Natal, and the Transvaal. Nevertheless, whether as small jjropertv 
owners, or as clerks, mechanics, messengers, iwrters, and lascars. they represent to-daj' one 
of the older strata of the Bombay mban population. 

The rule of the local Silahara chiefs was important from the standpoint of the colonisation 
of Bombay, for during the four and a half centuries from a.d. 810 to 1260 the aboriginal 
Kolis witnessed the arrival of various new comers. The dominions of the Silaharas consisted 
of the modern Thana District with Bombay and parts of Kolaba District, and their chief 
towns were Thana itself, on the creek which debouches into Bombay harbour, Saimur or 
Chaul, and Sanjan. A1 Masudi, Ibn Hankal. A1 Kazwini. and other old historians teU us 
that the Silaharas fostered trade with iloslem lands, allowed the settlement in their territory 
of large bodies of Jewish, Christian, and Fire-worshipping immigrants, and showed particular 
favour to Muhammadans. They themselves were Shaivas by religion and appear to have 
originally belonged, like many of their officials, to the Kanarcse-speaking districts of the 
Carnatic. It was in honour of the Trimurti that they built the great temple of Walkeshwar 
on Malabar Hill, and during their rule was discovered the famous Shri Gundi or Lucky Hollow 
at the extremity of that well-known promontory. The existence of this ornate temple, which 
was subsequently ruined by the Muhammadans or Portuguese, and of the Shri Gundi, coupled 
with the tolerant administration of the rulers, must have brought many immigrants to 
Bombay: and although the Pathare Prabhus, the Yajurvedi or Palshikar Brahmans, the 
Panchkalshis, the Bhoi.s, the Bhandari^, and the .A.gTis of Bombay are traditionally supposed 
to have entered Bombay in the train of a certain Raja Bimb at the end of the thirteenth 
century, there can be little doubt that the ancestors of these ancient and well-known Bombay 
castes filtered in gradually during the long period of Silahara rule and were settled in the 
Bombay neighbourhood b}’ the opening of the thirteenth century. 

The Pathare Prabhus. Avho held high office under Raja Bimb and the later Muhammadan 
owners of Bombay, probably reached the Island originally from Gujarat and neighbouring 
tracts : for their manners, customs and language show traces of a n ’. them origin, and one 
distinctive feature of their ancient dress, which ha.- now fallen into disuse, is found only in 
some parts of Kathiawar. The Panchkalshis, who are closely connected rvith the Prabhus, 
must also have come from Gujarat. They seem at first to have shared offir-ial position 
and honours with the Prabhus. tmt to have Ixen degraded, orving to some infringement of 
caste rules, during Muhammadan or Portuguese dominion, and to h.ave thereafter adojhed 
agricultural pursuits and the trade of car]X‘ntry and boat-building. .A few of them managed 
to retain their hereditary offices of 8ar-Desai. 8ar-Naik. and 8ar-Patel in Salsette and other 
parts of the North Konkan until comparatively late times ; while a very large number rvere 
forcibly converted to < hristianity by the Portuguese and became the ancestors of many 
of the Native Christian families of .Salsette and Bombay. The Yajurvedi Brahmans, on the 
other hand, who became the hereditary priests of tlie |)eoplc of Mahim and other parts f>f 
Bomba}’, seem to have hailed from the valley of the Godavari. Avhenec the .Silahara ruler.s 
themselves conu'. 

Tlie Bhandaris. who arc traditionallj’ alleged to have accompanied the above-mentioned 
castes to Bombay, belong very likely to an even older wave of settlement. Their original 
occupation, which many of them still follow, was the cultivation and tapping of the cocoa-nut 
palm (cocos nneifera) ; and as a Nasik inscription proves that this palm was grown on a large 
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in tiin H' rtli of Tlmiia l)y th^ o'-rLimy 'i.. <■ i' porhan- over-ra^li to (late 

it'' ai'i iva! in llm North Kojrh'on a (■ontiiry or tv1 .d-no thar (i,or. It '-' inns t-r liave readied 
Iiulia Troni t'r- .Malay eouiitr\ hy way <■+ ('..yl, n. rei'l tl;e 'si'.an'huvim fiom the earliest 
lieriod (it P.ojnbav hidori’ Iiave I'r-!-!! (l'i-.-ly as-" ■ ;t -I vh!. ti'. tie' , pro'oahiy came with it 
frnin the Thitna^iri Di-triet I'f the S >iu!! Koul'an. nhiili lie- alu iy- h (-n on ■ of their fiiict 
stronalmlLls. S jm-e Bhamlaris eenainlv a'-ijiiir:-:! a p I'-ithm of p 'Wc!' in < tuiiil ani^l neighhoiir- 
ine ajeas li fni'e the f nirteentli eeptiii'v an 1 then- 's ainph ( vi.-e n"' that tlv y wer" employed 
a- soldiers liotli hy the and Ip tin-F-riti-h. Si\-hii‘-/h-'h''.-/, -.vt re BliandAris 

anrl the earliest militia and p'-iio- [(.ree in P., m'-iy v ('(.inp ••• d larec'Iy (■! ' Bandareens,’ 
as tliey were styled by eontemporary v.n itt Ther ■ is al-; a s-n-ini,. tradition that just 
jirior to rortne'uese rule in Bo.nh-Mv tlie Phrmriri- u'tnally j'.e,'oit(d Irotn .Mahamniatlan 
overhirdship and were 'trone ('jeingli to h.old itialii.n and tlv noitir ini i-atls i.t the T-laiid for 
a s'paei' f,f eidil or ten years dViiateV'-r the ex-i't truth nia v 1 tie r • is no doiiht that the 
Jlhandaris rtjires'nt an caily elonieiit ol B nnhay ')(_iet\. that tle y ndhled ])o!itieal and 
military influenee in tht' imineditte neiuhhomh'-.od of Bondiny ah nit the eiifl of the thirteenth 
(eiUtiry. and that alihonah tlieir heoehlrry oc cnp'O ion i- the tapi'ine' ol the palm-tree and 
the mauufaetnre of jialm honor. !he;v' ])MS-'.--.d a tradiiional inelinatioii to martial pur.suits 
and formed an rdiici'-nt eli-ment in the f,.rres c.f l)(,tli the IMarathas and the East India 
Company in the s "eentc' mh c nlnry. 

The Silahera ralei's xieMed plaec- in \ fi li'd*, Pxv.htmn viceroys of the Yadavas of 
nevpiri. vilio had env-ru-d triamril.c'.nt h'oni tie sti’.i'e.;:e e''>nn''’..ted witlithe dissolution of 
the Chahikya iiow'.r in the l>-efpn. ^.id've i-oirhoiity r.-vm- tin- XoTlhern Konl:an nppear.s 
lo hare h"('n ark;ionli.de''d iiii to \ n ]2!)7 ihr: '- yeais after .\lan-d-din Khilji'.s raid on the 
neeean. For s 'Voral years after that dale t!ie pdit i'-r.l (•ireun’siaiiee,- rd' Poinhay are obscure ; 
hut it seem- prohahle tliat Tlnni, iu'T.i liar pond ay. w.;s admi’d-terod hv local Hindu ruler.s 
until ahnnt A.ri. ITn), ule-n tlm .Mulir.mnad.-in eovern-r of Cuj.'irar took h reihle po.sscs.sioii 
of the country, (hie of tiles-. Hin'ln It-n- (,y t'hii ts \'v!io i.s l.'Poivn to traihiion as Baja Biinb 
or Bhini Baja, is of mor- thaii ordinarv Id-t-iiienl impcirt-iiiee ; f.-r he n]ipears to have trans¬ 
ferred his capital tioin d’hina in -Sal-elte. wlin.-h Iw pivihahly f-upel too (ApiO'cd to attack, 
to the isl.irid of Mahiin in Pmib.-'y. am! b\ ih.it mt rai-d P -pdiav at oti'e above the level 
ot a nv-re abori'einal hshine ' d'-ii '-ni. 


Of Binib'- prense id.mity iv, anil.-i.ti-- r.-.oid « -.i-t-' an-l tim im.,’ilai \r-w thal Ik.; 
b-'loii'i.-d to tb ■ family of th.- -‘^.ilankis <.f .Vnahdwid.i or Hi.- ■^',V!av:l-• of I), v-eiri is iintinable. 
1 Ilf- in--st I'llansibh’ S’lpj-'i-iiion is that be v,*- a 1 ‘lodnie inei.di'-r y 1 th-- I^atharr l^rabhu eom- 
mnnity. vld"h had h'-id !d-eli olih-i-d twil: mid->■ tie- Sihd'i.ivs aii'l hwl anipl ■ opporliinity 
of s-stablisldne a sm.dl piiivipality of iis , j., ti,,. sp.,|,--,.|y.,„,,,„i,it,- 1 i-hind oi tiabim in 
Bonibav darine th.' i onf,i-i.„t that h.ll-iw.-d the .Muhammadan ir-v si,m ,,f tip- Ih-r-.-aa Anv- 


li'iw iheri' is pri r-'.'.'on b>rl udit ihat ii,r -o.n 


iind rent-five hind- to his ti)l!,iv,,.]-s anil v. i- dir-etb. 


■ eats Bind) rnli .1 ,i! M ddm, ei anted oni"c.s 


ii'sible l,ir the e-tal’li-hment of a 


town, wliifli w,is piv( n the ps)Ui;i-ii- S.inskvit m'ui • ot .tl dek’-'i v,.'i I'r-.m th - .sh.-rteaed 
foim of thi name, .Mdii. the P riunues,- u'm- .M.ihini was di-riv.-d The storv that I'-e 
broueht in his train, din-et from Oiij.irat ,,r tie- D.-es-an the wirioii- castes and elasses 
neeti-ane.l in th.e preeedip.e- paraci-ii-hs. ton-th, r v.ith PI;- (p-rl-ninuin-l .-arer-') and Thakiirs 
(nien-at-arms) is manif. stly absurd Put it ; t upr.'a-oi;--,!.| - t', n-ume that in moving 
Ih-e si-rtt of Lovernm-nt 1r m Sal-ette to .M-d'-mi I;- iplr- Im I in;-, P-mdiay a considerable 
nnmb(-i' of hb own r-.r-d- felhiw.s and alii.'d tr'l,,-- and f.e-i--s. nh'i lia<l s -ttied in Tliaiia and 
tlie towns and villaces of the X-irtli Konhan dunn,- the t.uir and a half eeiituri.'' of .Silahara 
rule. Erora the cc-iiiiiiencement ol the I mrler-iith eeiuurv tliereiore. may be dated the pre¬ 
sence in Bombay Island, in appreeiable r,rimbor.s. of tli-o Pathare Prabliu.s Panchkalshis, Palslii- 
kar or Vajiu vedi P; dunin- Pirns Thah.irs .Mdisor Vel .-d-- and \iris Of these the Prabliu^ 
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and PauLlikalsLiri fcrmed the administrative and land-onuing element ; the Pahshikar 
Brahmans were the priest:, astroloecrr, and medical attendants of the general community ; 
the Malis or Vadxals and tlie Agris were tl.e agrijultural dement ; the Ehois. whoso caste 
name is said ly soiiie t(; be thecrigiQ of tlie word '' Poy," applied by Anglo-Indians to their 
domestic servants, acted as palanipain-bearcrs and menials ; while the Thakuis, together 
with the Bhanduris undt; their Bhongales or trumpeter-chrfs. formed the msttiial of the 
( hief’s military forces. 

(To be ronti-iiiHl.) 


BOOK- 

Tho Eaei.y HisT. ,ry oi iNjiie, by Vinccni' A. 

Smith, Fourth Fdn;uu. irvi-rd l.y S. it. 

Fdwardes. Oxiot Jl, Ch.rcu(k u thv-'-, 1021. 

WIk-ii iJr. Aiiittiit Siei'.li if.dl-ttl tluil he ctuihi 
i!e\cr com|;!cte tlic ii \ il ctUticu of lu.s jiiti-t u uik 
liintbclf, ho iiaiiuetlo\tr hi^ uote-' to iuc> iruHtl. Mt. 
S. il. Kdwau'.e?, who \vo„ ' to uidoavoui to llio hc^t 
of his ability t(j hrin^ the woik up-tu-dalt. " 'lhii.s 
doos the Inttor mccit-tly di scrito hi» siiaio in the 
work, but it can he tinluMitatingly-aid that lie lu.s 
fully suecceded ■■ m liringiiia it up-to-daie,'’ The 
subject i^ iioloriously eoiitni\eisiah and h-cai'ine 
that in mind the method of tu ating it i' admirable. 
Every cluiiiter has one oi more appendix d.semsmu 
miporUmt points mid theie aie lootnutes to neari.v 
every pn.jre. In tlu' way <li -u.i tr ui is avoidi d and 
an op}Jortuinty tak^ii to diseu-s the many var.vin” 
views that exist cm iieaily e\ ‘ r.v di u.il of .i lii'tor.v 
thill has been put together by the cauTul rc-eanh 
of many sehohus. To die picsLiit vviili i it i' vei.v 
pleasant to note the impoilance th.it the eompileis 
have given to ehiuiiolegv—.i .subject to which 
much of tins Joiinu.il has lu tiiepcst been devoted, 
owing to til.:- ii'-eai'clii s of that great pione, r Dr. 
J. F. Fleet. 

Fioeeut rcseaieh. both of Indian .'nd Euri>pcan 
scholars, has shown tliat it is po-sible lo recover .i 
great deal of tlie domes of the ai.ci. ni'm India wuh 
sullieicnt aecuiaey to w.iiiaiit ' Ueli a boede a- ibis, 
or, shall v.c sav V as iLw.ll beeeie.' in success.v'e edi- 
lioii.s, a.s wuh lime llie tools il the .scare hcis dig 
iiioie decjily into the iccoul.s oi tlie pr.si. Even as 
.Air. Edw.iul. s w .Is VIIitina. fic-h nnpoitant infonu.t- 
tion legai'din.u that Will-.i'-th. -uisp—I he r.illav .is — 

h. is been forlhcoinlng. ..ml iiiou- .otd inoi.- .uu-ur.it.- 
! novi 1.' Ei on nu.ii h< ,'o , o' a nl o juit v is .-eno'tL, l.i 

heht, iiiLicisiii Is diitclid ici the -Uiteiiunts ot 
those engaged in tlie vioiU by ollu rs ol eijutil aiithu- 

i. ty, who can interiuet the old lecords th.it are Iji’ing 
loatinu.illy chsc o vi .e.h Thepie.it s.ivice that Di. 
\ lucent tsmiih in the Hist jil.ice, with Air. EdwarcUs 
U.Uuv.iiiP on h.s heels, lu.s imdctecl the vv...rlil of 
s. holai'-s and vtucleht' is th.-.t they haw put tcigi thcr 
llie views of all th.it h.tve so tar devoted theinselv.s 
to 1 he suhjei I. all. 1 ilul.v digesting them and adding 
the results of their own -tudi.s. It .ippears t..i the 


NOTICE. 

piXsont v> riter that the general result could nut have 
' b...u liettered or lUoie fairly .stated. 

J-ike all who have tried to present Indian History 
I in 1 he briefest sp.iee po.ssible. Dr. Vincent Smith has 
j h.ul to confine himself to an account of the chief 
I il.v .lastios only, and to notioe the doings of the many 
smaller .-tatO'' in a cursory inamier. He has had 
to treat South India almost as aland apart. Theic 
. IS nevertheless ve-r.v much tluit ts of interest and 
value in the story of the minor states as local histoiy, 
but tlicre is no way of dealing with Indi.a 
. neucrall.v. thed apjveals to mystlf at any rate, except 
on the lilies that Dr. Vincent Smith has adopted. 
He is to my in.nd also cjuito ju-tiried in commeueing 
' lii.stoiy with the earliest dates that have been 
.iscortained with more or k.ss certainty, and in 
: leaving out of account all that may bt said to have 
hajiiK'ncd liefore. This brings the far limit to c. 650 
, B.e. Dr. Vincent Smith's booki.s thus the history 
of Imlia in Hindu times, and he lias neglected no 

■ original source in hi.s research, however difficult and 
recondite, bravely tackling .so obscure a subject as 
(he Indian Era.s. on vvhieli T)r. Fleet did such im- 

j portant work—a -subject vvliioh in fact every one 
; uuist niastor if he vvoiikl write conv'incingly on 
history in India. The book contains also two 
volual.'.e suniinarie.s of souicos-—the Age of the 
I’uiui.ias and the Chinese rilgrinis. In fact no 
I pliSsO of the .subject and its presentation has escaped 

■ nolle.'—not evt'ii tli.tt btigbe.ir of all writers on 
Ind.aii subioeti—the transhleratiou and presenta¬ 
tion of pr'V|it'i' names. Thi.s observation takes one 
to the art of writing, the introduction of which into 
Iiuli.i Dr. Vincent Smith jiuto in the eighth to seventh 
eeutuiT-'.s B.' . li'ildiiig that bcfoio this period the 
p'ople ".se.'in to have been obliged to trust to 
liichlv-t r.iiiii .1 meinoyv for the transmission'’ of 
i.ie..s. I v.ould hki, howetci 1 .'mark hole tliat, 
ihough ibi.s i-s so, it tloi s not detract from the accuracy 
of that iiK-niory, which has been shown in other 
diiections to have been as trustworthy as, and even 
more cunseientiously accurate than, written records. 
I woukl nut Ih.' inclined to distrust .t statement— 
h.storical or .alier—iiu'icK bcc.iu.ss' it lias not been 
r. ihice.l tiv vviitinc. 

Dr. Vincent .Siuilli comnu'ucos bis history with 
' llie uovv iaiiiihar .'sai .unupa Pvnasty of Magadha. 
v\ Inch lastcil from c. OoC' lu c. -I.b B.c. and was 
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couteiiiporaiy idi iiair iiuporlaut liistuiical e\ aut- 
tho foundation of Jamism and of Buddhisia, th- 
advent o! Darius and Ina Feraians on the Ltdia'i 
tronticr!:, and the toyage of Skylax of Kaiyaiid.i 
[!‘oin tile Indus ti.> Uie Red dea. Tlic fii-i iv'i 
afttctcd Indian tliouyLl tnd the It-r im. 
tonnectcd liului with the West—« lact tthnli eui 
lannot forget in considering tilings ludicn. .\iici 
the Saiaiinagas came the Xaiidns, v.lio lasted tijj 
li2n B.o. The end of ilie Snisniiiigas ratre i. in 
I atwes nattiral to a dtnasty whitli had htCon.L 
s' eiik, and the whole tefci J of the Xanc'as i, LCihh d. 
wliich is due no dotihf, a- T)r. Vincent hiniih si,.- 
uiises. to its being the uui k ot Rnahinaii 2.1, nlo ti li- 
lug the story of kings, wlio v.i-ie ot ti I'ciltf loisigii 
to their ovii—ptilii.j - ti.jt ,.t the Jinns. Tl.tu 
cieatness Voukl render it unlikely tln.t ihev weit 
the dtjji'fited cieutdU-s thty <ue ir l-.ie.stiitcil ij 
have been. Tow.ird.s their cud another great ,-veut 
buppened in inilia --lh" a' ii\, 1 i.f Ai.-xnelei ih.- 
' h'cnt in ■'2''i ii.e. 


Two chapters ait. .’u vote,I to the d...in'-~ ,..f Ab-c- 
under, including a wonderful at count of In.s \i..toi , 
(nor Pores, because, a‘-the author reintirks jt ,, • a 
subject, wliich. so far a- [ kuou , hanot bccu i n i 
111 any niodern liook." Xu one Mill ((uuiiel uttii 
Dr. \'inccut Suuili as lo ilie ieiiotl. oi i ; rt ,!tir.t rii, 
))ut I am not iputi j'Uj.a.icd to ii,.h.i-e liis 
ment that Ali'X„iid'.rs CaU j ; e.n - Mae in f.etu, 1 
efl'ect, no moie than .i btill',,i,t !c,,l i.n a cieaiiiic 
eCede, which loil U|.(.li lli'ila n.,. inalk save ih*- 
lioriid scp.r'- oi b!.,i riy v.ar.' It ■ ins to i, ,. d. -• 
pile all that is sani n, ihis u r i k on j p. 2.ji i'.'ii,. t,. 
Ik? unlik-jly lle t India i.-inaincd untl anc -l,' 
though iio Indian icUi' to it, li liulUiii untoi' 
ccnild distort tlie histoiy (if line Xaiida'. mIk. uc:,' 
obviously goat kings, thov weio eciUtilly CiipoUc 
ot ingoiiiig the loioionoi AbuN.-ud-.i. His iiilluci;. e 
111 the, East I'Jlpeals t(j liie to }|,,\C Iitt li tijo alc..t til 


have been ledueed to uotliine in Indi.i. How,_\.r, 
in Dr. Wnceut biiuili's \ieu. v.isj,.,.,, inlh.fi,,oid 
not have eliect till the d.iy- .,f the Ku-lnhis s,.n.i 
four ceiituri.s l,T.,-.r. «hiih lelegaus jt r,, the ,hu,s 
of Impeiud me. X-M iih. i, -s, .li,- i.vuoi inn end 
distorting of laenin c uioiit or hiiuuli.u ...g hsi-uv I.-, 
Oiiental i. ritei' is a jv.i,,; ...oiibs , . , ,,, ^ ' 

d.iatiou. Dr. Vinci n’ Sionh l. io ch i, u 

1 lie lib ellf I of iM'eli I;. . in Ko,.l|| !„ ,,1 . I , 

ol .'Soiiinath by Maliiiuul of (Jh.izn, m (j„. 
century A.D,, and tlie present uriter i,, (i„. s, 
Afghan War (ISTS—bSSl) found Afgl.aus a, ,i 
ans uhu wire .■ntuely igi),.r,.ut <,f the It,,, j, ,,,,, 

eeedmgs «- t„ U ,. jj-.la H,..;,, Kf.bul il,„ 

Afghiui A\ar. not loity w-ais o„,h. \r , , . ^ 

1«98 he tound , .ducaled S,,uthoni Chino.-., ..'.p 
Ignorant but s-eptiea! of tin. f.u 1, of tl, • i’ 
ipute recent Japanese Wa, Xo,th,-„i' . 

The seme cm nance of .eecnt l,i.,„rv m D„„,. 
Butmu uas M„ble m Tpp, ,■ itorma’ dui.n • li... 


liniil Diiruic'e W’ttr (18S.j-l8S(i). .Such ignorance 
has no doubt occurred elsewhere. 

■■‘''ith the departure of Alexander and the end 
"1 the Xandos wc come to the end of a definite 
fieHod 111 Indian history, into the difficult chronology 
oiiihichthe book goe.s in I he mo.st careful niannet. 
.cud I obscii,. tl'iiit it li.xcs the dateof the death of 
Buddha .at 54;! B.C., aftei a close summary’ of the 
various attiihuiiciis. and holds that the death of 
il.i]i..cira ;of the Jains), which is generally fixed in 
.i-’i E.C., IS still merely a traditional date.'’ 

These sr..tciriont.s iro u'oith obscisduc. 

Vio have now icached the 2Iauryan Empire 
tonmlcd by th<‘ great Chandragupta Waurya aa 
rile Tu’s! u! its kind m India. Of Chandragupta a 
shoit. l.tii uooti. aceuuut is given, and much i.s said 
rbout Ills uONcininLiit iicni the accounts of his 
Jnni’ter. \ ishntigupta Chanakya. afft'-s Kautilya, and 
the Creekph.vsician—envoy Mcgastlienes. Chandra- 
-nipta Mas 'o gicat a man that we arc indeidfortunato 
111 having tMo .such good accounts of him and his 
'.•..scimiicut. uu'l al.'ii in having stholais who have 
, 'll pitificntly Imntfdup and givat the modern world 

■ lil tint th.oy cout.iin. In tin.' volume will Im found a 
, itniubiakiiig suinmaiy t.f their cinilciits. bringing 

vividly licloic us liic imnlis i.f govcniinent and the 
"Xicni "1 till' (. 1 \ ilisatloll tlicn cnjoyi'tl. The only 
o'in! "u uii.i’h J would like to break a lance tvith 
Dr. Vincent Smitli lietc a;, p, he etdls "the 

.ilt-'nc..' .-.f Hi'ilenic influence." He .states that 
■e uh'-r .Mexeuder nor beltukos X'lkator, with both 
"t wli.'.in Chau'lragu])tn came in enntact, nor one 
Ml. 'tiiii..'aii.v oth.-r Hellciiiscd lulcr or jJcople 'on the 
N.>itli-V\,stern f-roniicrs. hadan.yefiVct on him and 

■ lis in iian ii.iimitistr.'ition, civil or military. Xo 
loiiiit theic i- 111 , allusion to Hcllciue innueiiee in 
inoitiu 'vnting'. i»ut it scctiis almost luipoi-sible to 
o.'lievc that M. aU-per\ailing u man as AlexanrUr 

i.r. i’ll,., lo allcct Chau'.lraguiita. tvhile it is quite 
,,,-sib!,. (o believe that vvluuov..! he and hia oltieers 
' 'arut and , opie.l may have Ixeii .so assimilated that 
..If origin of iIh- nlr.’.s iK’came lo-i. Perhaps m 
lUMu'i chtii.ii- t be point of Hclleiii'ni m India may 

bo gone into .leeply. Tlw stoiy ot the end of 

naai'i.i rup'.i ,;-a .Jain a-.'in is iie.-t inteiesl inuly 

' ‘ i III H i K I |i.l • ,(;j i pi I. 

( n.iiidou upu, u.is suimi,!,,| i,., his sr.n Biiidu- 
' Amitiechfii, . III.. S!,.m'i. ,,f J’,.,.,. about 

oh,, 1.1 e, .1 I, k.eoii,. I|„,,eji 1,,., p,,,. mn-t 

have U eii a gi'i-a; nionareb. exten.ling his rloininious 
• -ii'l f.oiviiig on Ins faihi I ^ . oiiLinuiiienlions with 
1,.^ (.Kik-. Hill e,. lire f,i\,.|\ieil Milh tnover.v 
.'UMble .i|.p, udn r, on ibe evPnl of the ce.ssioii of 

Viau.iM,. .'^el. uki.sXik.UorHiel on *!,. .Ip/ua.',; hr,, of 

**'' .. Tli.Vsoka. Biuflns.u.i s lamous.'on. ntiicli 

has tn-en v.r.iteu and it must l.ce sultice to 'ay 
that the book goes with the sieat.st eaiv into ell tlie 
mtoimatiou legniding the rein,i yf ,i,o all-important 
-iiiipeior, tlie e\itlenvtt cai-ofully and Atn- 

on?, will re (bought necessary, Di. Vincent bniilh'.s 
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personal views. The account ends with an admi¬ 
rable chronological table of the whole djniasty from 
c. 326 to 185 B.c. There is also an excellent map of 
Asoka’s great dominions. 

We are next introduced to more difficult history, 
on which Dr. Vincent Smith gives us a short chapter 
full of the most interesting information. First we 
have the Sunga Dynasty as the successors of part 
of the once great Maurj'a possessions, and of the j 
raids of Kharavela of Kalinga (165—161 B.c.). 
After this there is the last attempt of the Hellenic 
kings, in the person of Menander (Milinda) from j 
Kabul and the Paniab, to attack an Indian monarch 
in 1.53 B.c. In the days of the first Sunga king, 
Pushyamitra, the Vedio rite of horse-sacrifice 
{asvamcdha) was revived, and it was under him 
that Brahmanism began to reassert itself and throw 
off the yoke of .Jainism and Buddhism. The dynast.v 
lasted about a hundred years and gave way c. 73 B.c. 
in dishonour to the Kanvas, who were Brahmans 
and lasted about half a century, when they were 
destroyed by an Andhra king c. 28 B.c. India had 
now ceased to have a great kingdom within it in the 
sense of an Empire, and Dr. Vincent Smith therefore 
goes into the stories first of the Andhras and then 
of the North-Lidian Indo.Greeks and Kushan 
Dynasties till the rise of the next great Empire, 
that of the Guptas c. 300 a.d. 

The Andhras go back much further than 28 b c. 
Indeed they are foimd as a Dravidian nation on the 
banks of tlie Godavari and Krishna (Kistiia) 
Rivers as far back as the days of Chandragupta 
300 B.c. Their kings, the Satavahanas, became 
powerful in the Deccan right acro.ss India c. 210 b.c. 
and their history is still very confused. In fact it has 
only been pieced together from various fragmentary 
sources. However, they ruled a varying but consi¬ 
derable part of India till about 223 a.d., and their 
rule and ambitions brought them into collision with I 
not only the Kaijvas but also with various foreigners | 
in the heart of India. E.g., the Kshaharat,a Viceroy j 
(Satraps, Kshatrapas) and the Mahakshatrapas of ■ 
RAjputana and part of the Bombay Presidency. | 
Certain of the kings of the time were undoubtedly | 
powerful rulers, and some were known to the western 
world : of the .4ndhras such kings were Gautami- 
putra, c. 100 a.d., and Pulumayi, c. 125; of the 
Kshaharata Satraps, Nahapana, c. 40 a.d., and of 
the Mahakshatrapa.s, Chaahtana, c. 80 a.d., and 
Rudradaman, c. 130. The whole of the main facts 
ascertained so far are admirably tabulated in this 
book as the late Andhra Kings and connected 
Dynasties.” The Andhra Dj-nasty went down in 
anarchy after the Lidian fashion c. 225 a.d. 

So far we have been dealing with what may be 
called India proper, and we find the story of the 
Indo-Greek, Indo-Parthian and Kushan Dynasties 
even still more confused. On the death of A5oka 
his North-Indian Empire fell a natural prey to the 


Hellenist Princes of Bactria, and Parthia. Seleuko.s 
Nikator had an rmworthy grandson Antiochos Theos 
c. 261-245 B.C., and in his time Diodotos of Bactria 
and Arsakes of Parthia successfully separated them¬ 
selves from the great Empire created by Seleukos. 
At this point I feel constrained to make a small cri¬ 
ticism. The book says, p. 234 that Antiochos was 
“ miscalled even in his life-time Theos or ‘ the god ’ 
and strange to say was worshipped as such.” Tliere 
is to my mind, however, nothing strange in the fact, 
for, as I read history, the great Alexander, while in 
Persia, deliberately had himself proclaimed "a 
god ” on the advice of his Greek philosophic advi ■ 
sers, as the religious as well as the political head of 
the i>eople, and more princes than Antiochos followed 
the idea. It is the very ancient idea of the ‘-divi¬ 
nity of kings ” followed in various degrees sill over 
the world from Western Europe to Cbina. 

I History now becomes as confused as the fight.s of 
miuor principalities can make it, but as regard.-; 
India Euthydemos and his son Demetrios, as well as 
Eukratides of the Bactnan line or lines, conquered 
i the country round the Indus and were followed by 
several Indo-Greek rulers. So great was the con¬ 
fusion of the time that in Appendix K. Dr. Vincent 
Smith very wisely gives their names in alphabetical 
order, because the ‘’geographical and chronological 
position is so uncertain,” though he does try to 
I t>Iace them in Appendix L, Out of this list there 
! stands a great name, Menander, i^robably of tlio 
1 family of Eukratides. The whole situation takes uS 
; down to B.C. 15tl. 

! Meanwhile a gi'eat revolution was taking place in 
I Central-\sia. About 170 B.c. the Yucclu Tribes, dri- 
! ven out of North-Western China, collnlod with iho 
i Saka tribes of the Jaxartes or Syr Daria o. 160, which 
j in their turn burst upon the Grseco-Bactrians anil 
' Parthians c. 140, so that the former disappeared. 
The Central Asian horde? remained in Seistan and 
the Panjab, penetrating even as far as Mathura and 
Kathiawad at varying dates up to 390 A.D. The 
Parthians, however, developed their power and spread 
overinto India, where they foimded Satrapies, i.c., 
vicerovalties or subordinate kingdoms. History 
therefore is almost hopelessly confused, but Dr. Vin¬ 
cent Smith most wonderfully elears the ground b\ 
assiuningtwo mainlines of Indo-Parthian princes . 
one in Arachosia or Seistan and the other in Taxila 
of the Panjab. Dr. Vincent Smith also shows that 
at times the viceroys, e.g.. Axes, were transferred 
from Seistan to Taxila. By the date of Christ these 
Indian viceroys had become kings. We are now 
brought to the well-known story of Gondophares 
and SCThomas, Gondophares being assumed to have 
been king of both Taxila and Seistan between c. eh 
and 48 a.d. Into the story Dr. Vincent Smith goes 
fairly and fully, and comes to the conclusion that as 
regards Gondophares the story should not be ac¬ 
cepted. There I leave it, as judging by personal 
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correspomleiice the matter is by no means yet set¬ 
tled. About this period the Indo-Parthian rulers 
had to give way to the Indo-Scythians or Ku.shans, 
a A'liechi Tribe, who did great things in the ancient 
days. Tile influence of the Romans under Augustus 
also Ixgan to be felt. 

tVe liave now reached the Kushan Djmasty, c 
20— 2'2;i A.D., to the story of which a very fine chap- 
teris devoted. Indeed chapter X is worthy of close 
study even by experts, as it puts the re.sults of recent 
research in an extraordinarily clear and useful man¬ 
ner. The Kushans here stand plainly before us 
from their initial migrations, c. 165 B.C., to their 
disappearance c. 225 A.D. The long disputed date 
of the accession of the greatest of them, Kanislika, 
Dr. Vincent Smith puts at 120 a.d., and it is of great 
interest that he attributes the decay of the Indo- 
Scythian, i.c., the Kushan, monarchy to the devasta¬ 
ting plague of 167 a.d., and possibly to a Sassanian 
invasion from Persia. At any rate from the time 
C'f the disappearance of the Andhras in Central India 
{'.nd the Ku“hans in Northern India, both about the 
same time, c. 225 a.d., there was no one great power 
in India till the rise of the Guptas c. 320. I may 
add here, before passing to the Guptas that an ex¬ 
cellent chronology of the Kushans is given :—the 
best I have yet seen. 

The use of the Guptas from the status of local 
tliijfsin Rihar to that of Emperors is attributed to a 
m,image with the powerful Liehh.ivi rulens of Nepal, 
■uiio were of e.xtra-Indian origin. It may Ixi noted 
li 'le that the rise of the Pallavas in South India has 
Ix'on similarly attributed to marriage with more 
|i uveifulneighbours. Unfortunatelyforthe clcarap- 
prtOicnsion of history the name of the founder of the 
Guptas, the second of the greatest Indian Empires, 

as Chandragupta just as the founder of the Mauryan 
K.II]lire, the first, was also called Chandragupta. 
Hov,ever, the real maker of the Gupta Empire was 
S.inuuh-.cupta, fairly de.scribed in the book as ‘‘the 
Iiidi.iii Napoleon.” Here Mr. Vincent Smith can 
(laiin 11 personal victory as the recoverer of tlie 
story ol tlie greatest Indian ruler after Asoka and 
iiefore -ikbar, and it is very well told. Samudra- 
giipta was succeeded by another great figure in 
ancient history, Chandragupta whom it is convenient 
to call by another title Vikrainaditya, esirecially as 
he is most probably really tlie Raja Bikrara of widcly 
-prcdi! Indian legend. He put an end to the Western 
S.itrapies for good, ns one of hi.s many great political 
achiev.’inents, and was a great man in other ways. 
Then came Kumaragujita and the Hun invasion. 
Dr. Vincent Smith has here a good account of what 
the Guptas did for Indian architecture, but we 
must pass on to the Huns. 

I would, however, here pause a moment to make 
a comparison between the length of the reigns of the 
great rulers of India of the fniperial Dynasties before 
the British Empire. 


Maukyas. 

B.C. 

Years ol 
reign. 

Chandragupta 

323—298 

25 

Bimlusaia .. 

298—272 

26 

Asoka ., 

272—2 42 

30 

Gur rvs. 

A.D. 


Chandragupta 

320—330 

10 

Samudragupta 

330—380 

50 

Vikramaditya 

3S0—413 

33 

Kumrviagupta 

413—455 

42 

Skandagupta 

4.5.5—467 

12 

Moo HALS. 

A.D. 


Akbar 

1556—1605 

49 

ilahangir 

1605—1628 

23 

•Shahjah.ui 

1628—1658 

30 

Aurangzeb . 

1C5S—1707 

49 

There were, of Cour.sc, 

other rulers of siipieme con 


sequence under whom India made a general progress 
' forw.irdb. but the above sets of date.s cover roughly 
the chief advances in Indian civilisation, as during 
these periods the rulers were mighty men or had 
great advisers and the land had .such [veace ns was 
possible. .At any rate it vvns more or les- united and 
so personal ambition had scop*'. 

I The decline of the Guptas commenced with the se- 
, ver ethough historically tinimportarit struggle with 
; the Pu^hyamii!■«.=.. who were po>>ibly luunders of 
theVallabhi Kiiig.lotn in Western India, followed 
by the first Hun attack. This last was. htiwever. 
averted by Skaudiigujita in 458. but the Huns soon 
. returned and h.trassed him. and by tlie sixth century 
j the Guptas bird disappeared. Meanwhile the 
1 Hulls fr(,m Central .A.sia ls,*gan to appear in Eurojre 
and had ovcr-ruii it by 378. but had Ireen f>usted 
b> 4(0. Jn India they appeared as the Ephtha- 
liU'' or Itliiie Huns (r. 1.75) anil produced at least 
tw'i impoitaiit rulers, I'oramuna (ob. c. .5il2) and a 
gie.iter man. Ins sou Mthiragula tif Sialktu in the Pan- 
ptl). This Inst ntlf- Dr. Vincent Smith ttanslnres by 
Sunflower, though tli.vt is not the sense of its Sans¬ 
krit ecjuivalent. IMihirakiilii. He is flesei-i|)ed in 
liiili.i as a great tyrant and was ousted by 528 by 
what mav lie de.seriltetl as a Rajput Confederacy, 
defsetibine Riijjiut-, as clans ol v^•^y varying origin, 
foreign and indigrnou.s, wluj have at seine time ac¬ 
quired local .sovereignty. The head rd the Confede¬ 
racy was Ansodharman. of a very wide rule if his 
insciiptions can lie trusted, which Dr. Vincent 
Smith doubts, atul soon aflervvardH the Turks came 
into prominence, ousting the Huns. .After these 
events up to the arrival of Harsha (r. COO) Indian 
. history is very vague and local, but nevertheless 
except for local Arab irruptions into Sind and 
Clujarat in the eighth century, for half a millennium 
it was free from foreign attack and could develop 
itself. 
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The seventh century saw the use of the last 
groat Hindu Empire in India under Harsha of 
Thanesar and Kanauj, c. 606 to c. 647 ; and of his 
reign there is much good evidence, which need not 
be gone into here beyond stating that in acquiring 
and then ruling his great dominions for a quarter 
of a century and more he shows himself to have 
been an unusually great man. His empire, how¬ 
ever, practically disappeared with him ; and in the 
words of Dr. Vincent Smith “ India naturally re¬ 
verted to her normal condition of anarchical auto¬ 
nomy.” A-i to the remaining 500 odd years of 
Hindu rule under petty chiefs before the arrival of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, c. 1000 a.d., and the conquests 
of Shihabu’ddin Ghori, c. 1200, the book has a 
pregnant paragraph on p. 372, where it is said that 
“the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indian petty states, when left to their own devices 
for several centuries, may perhaps give a notion 
of what India always has been when released from 
the control of a supreme authority, and what she 
would be again if the hand of the benevolent power 
which now safeguards her boundaries should be 
withdrawn.” I may here remark that we have the 
author at his greatest value when history is most 
confused—learned, patient and clear. The oldest 
expert can hear him here with profit, and I would 
like to add with admiration. The truth of such an 
observation is brought home by a perusal of Dr. 
Vincent Smith’s outspoken remarks on the history 
of the K.ajput States and on the Rajputs themselves, 
though these last a pretty sure to rouse controversy. 

It is not possible here to go into the details of 
Indian history from 700 to 1200 'a.T). The land was 
under local chiefs, some of whom acquired large ter¬ 
ritories, while others have become famous. Regard¬ 
ing these times the opinions of scholars and sear¬ 
chers naturally differ and Dr. Vincent Smith has his 
own reasoned opinion on every point, put with great 
force and with a clearness which all readers will 
acknowledge. Of the rulers who were personally great 
may be mentioned firstly Bhoja. Panihar (Rajput) 
of Kanauj (840-890)—Mihira Bhoja us Dr. Vincent 
Smith calls him for differentiation—followed by his 
son Mahendrapala (890-908) and grandson Mahipala. 
910-940, who all maintained a wide rule. Then 
came Jaipal of Bhatinda (Patiftla), who stood up to 
the Muhammadans, Sabuktigin and Mahmud of 
Ghazni, fora while (989 to 1001). Meanwhile the 
Panihar rulers of Kanauj had given place to the 
Gaharwars in 1090, from whom eventually came 
the Rathors of Jodhpur and the Desert. The 
Gaharwara produced a great ruler in Govindachan- 
dra (1104-1155), and mider his grandson Jaya- 
chandra—the Raja Jaichand, whose daughter was 
carried off by Rai Pithora, the Chauhan, of -4.jmer 
according to a well-known story—India fell to the 
Muhammadans under Shihabu’ddin Ghori in 1194. 
Here Dr. Vincent Smith makes another of his out¬ 
spoken statement that Dellii is among the most 


modem of great Indian cities,” dating only from 
the days of the Tomara Rajput Anangapala, in the 
middle of the eleventh century a.d. 

At this period there existed, as abov'e said, Prithi- 
viraja, Chauhan, of Sambhar and Ajmer, the famous 
Rai Pithor4 of song and legend, who faced Shiha¬ 
bu’ddin Ghori at Tarain and was killed in 1192. 
Dr. Vincent Smith throws over the old story that 
the abduction of Raja Jaichand’s daughter was a 
cause of the R5jput defeat by Shihabu’ddin Ghori, 
as the two great frontier chiefs of the period could not 
combine, and puts it down prosaically to the defeat 
of “a mob of Indian militia ” before “'the onset 
of trained cavalry.” He may be right, if there is 
evidence the Afghan (or whatever they were) 
cavalry were better trained than the Rajputs. 
Passing over the Chandels (Gonds) and the Kala- 
churis (Haihayas), we find another great ruler 
among the Pawars of Malwa in Raja Bhoja of Dhar 
(1018-1060), who has left a liv^ely memory behind 
him. 

All this while in Bengal there was a Pala dynasty 
(Buddhist), rising out of the anarchy following the 
great Emperor Harsha, which lasted some four and 
a half centuries. Of this Dynasty Dharmapala 
(c. 810-832) controlled a wide kingdom. The 
Senas—^who were Hindus—under Vija 3 'asena, wrest¬ 
ed a large part of Bengal from the Palas, c. 1100, 
and the two dynasties ruled side by side till Muliam- 
mad ibn BaklitijAr Khilji, put an end to both in 
1197 and destroyed Buddhism. Thus ended Hindu- 
governed India, of which one remark may be made. 
Wlierever and whenever there was strong rule— 
imperially or locally—literature and the arts flourish¬ 
ed. Dr. Vincent Smith follows up his account by 
some remarkable pages on Rajputs, which to my 
mind gives a fair account of these elusive clans, 
though one can hardly hope that his conclusions, so 
boldly stated, will escape criticism. He winds up 
the section of his work with a very fine Apirendix on 
the origin and chronology of the Sena Dynasty. 

There still remain, however, two important parts 
of India to be considered—the Deccan and the 
South. As regards the Deccan, Dr. Vincent Smith 
remarks that, from the destruction of the .-Vndhras, 
history is still very vague from 225 to the sixth 
century i.e., to the rise of the Chalukj-as (.Solankis) 
of Vatapi (Badami), who, he thinks, were connec¬ 
tions of the Gurjaras of GujarSt, and therefore ori¬ 
ginally foreigners to India. In 608 a very able 
prince, Pulakesin II, was on the throne at Vatapi 
and his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana was his 
viceroy in the East at Vengi. Hencear ose the 
long lines of the Western and Eastern Chalukyas. 
They fought all round always and Pulakesin became a 
mighty ruler until his defeat and death in 642 at the 
hands of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman. 
About 753 arrived for two and a half centuries the 
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Rashtrakutat (7o3-97;l), who were the Balharat. | 
(Vallabha Rais) o£ the iluhammadau writers ami J 
the bailh ot the Kailasa Temple at Ellora. The 
Muhammalatis called them '• the greatest sovereigns 
in India, ' and no doubt they produced several 
uotaole rulers—Govinda III (793-S15), Arnogavaisiit* 
of the long reign (815-877), India HI (914-916), who 
successluiiy attacked distant Kanauj. And then lu 
973 Taila, a Chalukya, overthrew them and restor¬ 
ed the icrtuncs ut his lamily in the Chaiukyas of 
Kalvciiii for two and a quarter centuries (973-1190). 
Of this branch of the Chaiukyas, \ ikramaiika 
( 1076 - 11 - 0 ) was a wi.se, kindly man who ruled in 
peace fer the most part. Then came Bijjala, the 
Kalacluiiyu Jain for a vhile, under whom his 
Bri'diman Minister Basava foiintled the Lingayats 
iiriT—a sect whith checked Jainism and helped 
to destre'V Btuldhisra in South In-dia. After a sht.rt 
revival ei the Chaiukyas there came over one pait 
of the kingdom the Hoy.salas ut the Mysore count)y 
(Dorasan.udra, Halebid) in 1190 to be destroyed in 
turn by the Muhammadans r. 1326. And ovr 
another fart came the Yadavas of Deva,uiri (Daul.i- 
tabad) to succumb also to the Muhammadans in 
13!8. A useful set of Dynastic Tables conrlud' = 
the shoit account c.f the Deccan Djnasiu-s. 

The ci.'Utiiern Kingdom-s iiresent a more difficult 
and iiniei’unately .still less settled prob'em, mean¬ 
ing l-i ilu.t term lu ancient Iiulia, the Land of the 
Taunl«, in-d that ruled b\' the Pallavas. The diffi¬ 
culty of tiie .subject liei in the incompleteness of the 
rescauh which still obtains. In the ancient days 
theiuliug tamilies were the Pai.idyas in the South, 
the Chv..i^ on the Ka^tcru side ami the Cheras 
on the Western, with many incursions into each 
other's tenitoiie.s. As regards the Fallavas, the pro¬ 
blem as to who and what they were is being gradual- 
Ij'Settled, and though I do not at present personally 
feel satistied that it is right to describe them, as 
docs tlris book, a“ a predatory clan like the Maratha.s 
oi latei tiinc-i, it is quite possible that that is a con¬ 
clusion historians will eventually arrive at. Tamil 
India IS \ei'y ancient and its story important for 
tracing the history of the people, but politically the 
old kingdom.? were strictly local, like many othi rs 
of the minor principalities in the coiuitry. 

The Cliolas and the Choras seem to have Ix'come 
ot .some importance about the date of the Christian 
era and the Pallavas to have become rulers about 
300 A.D. The Cholas also seem to have preserved 
a haras-id cxisteiicc between the Pandyas and Ih 
Pallavas till abous 900 A.D., when Parantaka 1 
Cliola (c. 901-9-53) overthrew both of them. In 985 
came a mighty man to the Choja throne, Rajaraja 
the Great (c. 985-1018), and then came Rajendra 
Choladcva (o. 1018-1035), an equally great conqueror, 
lollowed by Rajadhuaja (1035-105.3) a renowned 
fighter. Subsequently on the failure of tho male 
succession in 1074, the throne fell to relative in the 
female line, KulOttunga Chola (1074-1118), the hero 


of the revenue survey of the Tamil domimon.s in 
1086—the year of the Domesday Book. After him 
tho great d\-iiasty struggled on till 1287 and then 
cam.- -Malik Kaiur, the Muhammadan raider, and 
fiiiall\ the miglOy Vijayanagar rule (c. 1370), which, 
how -ver, belongs to Mediteval history. Such is the 
mei-'-st outline of Chola rule, which, however, reckon¬ 
ed among its members .some of the greatest personal 
i rultrs in South India, and left behind it the record 
1 of a svsfei-i ot eovernment worth the study of all 
j uatioiialitii 

I Dr. Vincent Smith next tackles what may be 
called the burning question of South Lidian research : 
who were the Pallavas '! He quite rightly discards 
the theory that they were' probably a Pahlaei 
(Persian. Parthian) clan. i.c,. Rajputs of some kind, 
who obtained rule in South India. It is now quite 
certain that they were a local tribe or family which 
rose to power in the early Christian centuries anel 
were not Tamils. Dr. Vincent Smith as usual ably 
: sums up the e'vidence available to liim as to what 
i they really were. but. as 5Ir. Edwarde.s say.s in hi.s 
I preface, still further evidence came to light while 
; the book wa< in the Picss which could not be digest- 
I ed—a fate that hniqieus off and on practically to all 
i engaged in research. So the ciuc^tion i« still un.sct- 
I tied and iiulpfrd the resf.'treh it.sclf is still not finished. 
For ccnniric' the Pallavas were important and some 
of them were greal rulers. They had indeed so 
great an effect on South India and in fact vicariously 
on Imlia generally th.vt it ts uio.st desirable to asccr- 
t.iiii all that i~ jio.'siblc nlxjut them. ^L^hendra- 
v.irmau 1 (■•. 690-625) was au irnjxiftaut Monarch, 
followed by Nura'iaihavarman 1 (r. 02.5-045), the 
greatest of all. The decline of tlie Pallava power 
i Ijcgan with Nandivarman (c. 720-782), and the 
dynasty went on fighting till it wa.s overthrown by 
the Cholas at the beginning of the tenth century. 
During all this period, there existed two kingdoms 
! of the Cangas—tlio Western in Mysore and the 
Eastern in Kaliiiga on the East Coast. They each 
produced a great king; .Sripura.sha (725—756) of the 
' VVe.stcrii branch, and Auantavarma Chidaganga 
' (1U76-1117) of the Eastern. 

1 With these remarks Dr. Vincent Smith ends his 
last edition of a grciit wfuk, with which his name 
must ever lie associtded. As a very old student, 
of Indian history, I cannot too highly cxpre.ss my 
; atlmiration of the research and the knowledge ex¬ 
hibited and the clearness with which the results 
thereof have Ben recorded. Mr. Edwardes, with 
I characteristic mode.sty, hides his .share a.s much as 
, he can. but I su.siipct that more of the footnotes and 
, the cmendafion.s in the text than would at first ap- 
i pear are clue to his pen. Between them the authors 
I have produced a work which is not only as accurate 
I as is possible, but gives the student a clear and 
comprehensive view of ancient Indian history. 

B. C. TKMPr.E, 
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St. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

{A Critical Review of the Legend.) 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

[ The accompanying letter has been received by me from a scholar, who is himself a 
St. Thomas Christian of Southern India. It is published here in order to assist in the elucida¬ 
tion of the difficulties surrounding the much disputed legend that the Apostle St. Thomas 
preached and died at Mylapore near Madras. The writer’s remarks are of greater value 
from the tact that he is so far from being didactic as to be perfectly willing to be convinced that 
ho is wrong in believing that St. Thomas never went to South India. He is thus placing him¬ 
self in no real antagonism to those who hold the opposite opinion. In view of the forthcoming 
works of Dr. Farquhar and Fr. Hosten on the St. Thomas legend, his observations may prove 
to be of much importance. In any case it is worth while from the point of view of an honest 
.search for the truth to have them on record.—R. C. Temple.] 

■■ I am a St. Thomas Christian and I have long studied closely tbe South Indian tradition, 
both oral and recorded, about St. Thomas. The more I study it, the more I am confirmed 
in my belief that St. Thomas, the Apostle, never went to South India. I ask leave to set forth 
my argument to you, but I am quite ready to be beaten and convinced by those who believe in 
the truth of the statement that St. Thomas was in South India and died at Mylapore. Briefly, 
my position is as follows ; 

1. There is nothing in The Acts of Judas Thomas to indicate that the journey of St. 
Thomas by cart from the kingdom of Gondophares was to South India. 

2. St. Thomas, according to The Acts, was martyred in Mazdai's kingdom (which, 1 
suppose, was somewhere in North-West India) close to that of Gondophares. 

3. The saint who lies buried in Mylapore—I call him the Calamina saint—died in circum¬ 
stances quite different from those of St. Thomas’s mart 3 Tdom. Vide Medlycott’s Itidia 
and Thomas, London, 1905, pp. 122-126, where unadulterated pre-Portuguese versions recorded 
by Marco Polo and iMarignolli are given. The author’s ‘ saving face ’ theory (pp. 129, 131) 
does not commend itself to me. 

4. The bones of St. Thomas were removed from Mazdai’s kingdom to Edessa, but those 
of the Calamina saint have l)ccn believed by us and our ancestors to have remained in his 
tomb at Mylapore entire and intact. True, the Portuguese who opened the tomb in the six¬ 
teenth century did not find the bones, but only debris. Quite naturally. Bones kept in a 
tomb for about fifteen centuries will not be converted into fossils, but will crumble into dust. 

5. If St. Thomas it was that died at Calamina near Mylapore, we should have celebrated 
the feast of 21st December. We do not observe it, but instead celebrate the feast of the 3rd 
dav of the mouth of Tommus, which this year corresponds to the 16th of July. It is with us 
a mdrandi/a or great festival, called the dtikrdnd in Syriac, which means commemoration. 
This 3rd July, or rather 3rd 'rommus, i.s the day of the deposition of the relics in Edessa 
(Medlycott, op. cit., p. 27, footnote 1). 

6. Our tradition says that St. Thomas set up seven crosses in Malabar. There seems to 
be an anachronism here, which nobody has yet looked into. According to the canonical 
Acts of the Apostles, none of the apostles mentioned therein set up crosses, not even the one 
who said, “ let me not glory save in the cross.” 

7. Now, as to our (Malabar) tradition, which nobody before me has carefully scrutinized, 
no recorded pre-Portuguese version has come down to us, although pre-Portuguese versions 
of the Mylapore tradition are extant (c/. Marco Polo and MarignoUi). 

8. The earhest recorded Portuguese versions contain no dates, neither 52 A.D. for the ad¬ 
vent of St. Thomas, nor 72 a.d. for his martyrdom, nor any other. These, therefore, must be re¬ 
garded as inventions of the Portuguese period. The date 52 a.d. must have been pitched upon, 
because it is just subsequent to the year 51 a.d. in which, according to some historians, all the 

1 
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apostles met in s 3 Tiod at Jerusalem. Some ol our 2 )rosc accounts of St. Thomas give 51 a.d. 
instead of 52, and a Malayalam song of 1601 a.d. has 50 a.d. for the advent of St. Thomas. 

0. The incidents of the Andrapolis of Sandaruk .section of The Acts, which evidently 
took place before St. Thomas reached Gondaphares’ kingdom, are found in the extant Portu¬ 
guese period versions of our tradition. The incidents of the Gondophares or Gudnaphar 
section also are in them. These undoubtedly took place in North-West India. 

10. The Portuguese missionaries must probably have read the Passio (published c. 1480) 
and De Miraculis (published 1531 and 1552) in printed form, and made their Malayali stu¬ 
dents in the seminaries of Malabar read them too. These missionaries and students most 
probably transferred the incidents of the Sandaruk and Gudnaphar sections of The Acts into 
our genuine, pristine tradition and gave it the present form. See section VIII of Joseph’s 
What Thomas Wrote, in The Youtig Men of India (Calcutta), May, 1926. 

11. There is no means of ascertaining what our genuine tradition (in Malabar) was in 
pre-Portuguese times. (See 13 and 14 infra). 

12. The Greek and Syriac writers from c. 700 a.d. onwards must have got the name 
Calamina (which I am almost sure is Chinnamalai, the name of The Little Mount near Myla- 
pore, metamorphosed) from the pre-Portuguese tradition of Malabar or Mylapore. Vide 
Medlycott, pp. 150 ff., 98-100, and W. R. Philipps in Ind. Ant., 1903-04, for Calamina. 
Also Joseph’s “Malabar Miscellany,” Ind. Ant., 1924, pp. 93-95. 

13. There is, however, a residue left, if from mu" extant tradition all elements derived 
from the Syriac Liturgy and from the Latin versions of The Acts, and those (like the dates) 
interpolated in the Portuguese period, are removed. 

14. This residuum or residual tradition may be regarded as our pre-Portuguese tradition. 

15. It says [a) that St. Thomas came to Malabar, founded seven churches and set up 
seven crosses ; {b) that he passed on to the East Coast, and was (as Marco Polo and Marig- 
noUi say) accidentally wounded (at Calamina), died and was buried in Mylapore. 

16. This residual tradition, too, may contain the accretion,s of centuries. For instance, 
(a) the name St. Thomas, added by confusion arising from the annual celebration of- the im¬ 
portant 3rd Tommus feast, and (6) the seven crosses added long after the Isestorians came and 
set up the Pahlavi-inscribed crosses, four of which have already been discovered in Malabar. 

Who, then, was the missionary who came and evangelized Malabar and the Coromandel 
Coast and hes buried in Mylapore ? None can say. ,Several theories arc po.ssible. Mine is 
that he was a saintly missionary sent from Ede.ssa after the deposition of St. Thomas’s rehes 
and the institution of the 3rd Tommu.s feast there. He might have been sent by King Abgar 
IX who reigned in Edessa, a.d. 179-214 (Mcdhjcotl, p. 295, and Encyc. Brit. s.v. Abgar) and 
was converted. This missionarj^ (perhaps a Thomas) must have introduced the Syriac liturgy 
and the 3rd Tommus feast into South India. He died and was buried, and in course of time 
the grand St. Thomas feast engendered the notion that the saint lying buried at Mylapore 
was St. Thomas himself. The church in North-West India died out in the early centuries after 
Christ, and so could not put in a counter-claim. Neither could Edessa say where in India 
their rehes had comefrom. Chinnamalai (Calamina), the place where the Edessene saint died, 
was shown to travellers as the place of St. Thomas's martyrdom. From them it (Calamina) found 
its way into Greek writings of c. 700. This is my speculation. It may or may not be correct. 

May I now offer some remarks on a few names in The Acts ? 

1. Mazdai of The Aids is not a proper name, but a modified Iranian or Parthian form of 
Sanskrit Mahadeva, v,i,ich means Great King. Deva in Sanskrit, may be god or king. 
For the title Mahadeva applied to a king, see Cambridge History of India, I, p. 639, where 
there is a coin legend Mahdd&vasa ram Dhardghoshasa Oudumbarisa. 

2. Sifur, the general of King Mazdai, may be Aspavarman, strategos or commander-in¬ 
chief of Gondophares (Cambridge History of India, I, 577, 578, 580, 581). Aspavarman may 
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have been the strategos of Mazda! also, who, I suppose, was Gondophares’ viceroy in 
Arachosia. As regards (Aspavar)man, the bracketed portion of the long name may, I think, 
be found in Sifur, 31an being omitted as an inconvenient caudal appendage. 

3. Quantaria {Medlycott, p. 285) of the Ethiopic version of The. Acts may be Kandahar 
(Arachosia). 

So in my opinion St. Thomas died in Arachosia. But Calamina need not be looked for 
there. It is Chinnamalai near Mylapore in South India. 

It will be very illuminating if Dr. Mingana (of the John Rylands Library) and other 
scholars take up the study of the extent and duration of the early Christian Church in India 
—from Bactria to Betuma (near Singapore, not Mylapore) and from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas—from ancient Syriac and Arabic Sources.”^ 

VYAGHRA, THE FEUDATORY OF VAKATAKA PRITHIVISENA. 

Bv Professor S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANOAR, M A., (Honv.) Ph.D. 

In volume LV, page 103, Professor G. Jouveau DubreuU’s indentification of the Uccha- 
kalpa chief Vyaghra is presented to us in English by Sir R. C. Temple. The learned professor 
quotes the recently discovered inscriptions published by Dr. Sukthankar in volume XVII, 
page 12, of the Epigraphia Indica, where a Vyaghra Dev& is referred to “as meditating on the 
feet of Vakataka Prithivisena.” This inscription,as well as the two others of Prithivisina 
published by Cunningham and Fleets, give no further detail than that the ruler Vyaghra 
who made the grants was a feudatory of the Vakatakas. As the professor has pointed out the 
Ucchakalpas had a neighbouring kingdom ruled over by another family of chieftains. Their 
boundaries happened to be contiguous along a part of the course of the river Tons (Tamasa) 
in Central India. A boundary stone fixed by a Divisional OfiBcer refers to the Parivr&jaka 
Maharaja Hastin and Ucchakalpa Sarvanatha as ruling at the time, thus indicating clearly 
that they were contemporary rulers at the time of the planting of this pillar.® The further 
fact is also correctly stated that the Parivrftjaka Hastin dates his grants in the Gupta Era, 3 
clearly stating it in so many words. These dates extend from a.d. 475 to 511. Of the other 
Sarvanatha Ucchakalpa, we have also three inscriptions dated respectively, 193, 197, and 214 
of an Era which is not specifically stated. As two of Hastin’s dates work out respectively 
to c.E. 191, G.E. 189 with a possible alternative of 201, and if these two dates for Hastin happen 
to be correct, and if Hastin was, as the Bhumara pillar inscription states, the contemporary of 
Sarvanatha, Sarvanatha’s dates 193 to 214, though not referring to any particular Era 
specifically, may have to be referred to the Gupta Era. If it is taken as equivalent to the 
Traikutaka Era, because in the locality concerned that Era could have been in vogue, there 
would be a difference of a century almost between the two rulers. It seems, therefore, very 
likely that Sarvanatha’s dates are also to be referred to the Gupta Era. If this position is 
assumed to be correct, Hastin in his last years of rule would have been contemporary with 
Sarvanatha in the early years of his reign. Sarvanatha was a grandson of a Vyaghra. Of 
the Ucchakalpas the fimt chief to achieve any prominent position seems to have been Vyaghra’s 
son Jayanatha, as far as we know aboutthem at present. We have two datesfor him, 174 and 
177, or A.D. 493 and 497, on the basis that the dates are of the Gupta Era. If Vyaghra 
the father ruled before him, his probable date would be about a.d. 475. 

l P S.—Di' Mingana has already published his elaborate study in Tfte Bulletin of the John Rylarah 
Library, 10, No. 2, July 1920, and very kindly sent me a complimontary copy. The Syriac sources 
he draws upon ari' disappointingly lacking in early specific references to particular localities in India, al- 
thouAi vague roferonces to' India’ by name aljound in them. From page 35 of the reprint of Dr. Min- 
gana’s study it is seen that Barhebroeus says that not much later than a.d. 795, in the time of Patriarch 
Timothy I. (.a d 779—823) the Christians of North-West India tailed themselves Christians of Bt. Thomas 
—T.K.J, 

1 .4rc7( Survey Rep., XXI, 97 and F.O.I., pp. 233 ft'. 

3 Bhumara Pillar inscription. F.O I., p. Ill 3 F-O.l., pp. 95, 102, 107, 114, 
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The region over which the Ucchakalpas ruled is the part of Central India through which 
runs the river Tons more to the westward than to the cast. Hastin ruled probably to the 
west of this roughly. The succession of the two families can be arranged in the following 
tables for ready reference:— 

ParivrAjakas. I "cchalMlpa.^. 

Devadhya or Devahya, Oghadeva. 


Prabhanjana 

Damodara. 

I 

Hastin. 

dates G.E. 156, 163, 191, 189 
(or 201) (c. .4,D. 475-511). 


Sariikshobha ^ , 

G.E. 209 (.\.D. 528-529). >Sarvanatha 

date (;.E. 193. 197. 214 (r. a.d. 512-534). 

From these tables it is clear that Hastin could have been contemporary with Sarva- 
natha, his father Jayanatha, and even his grandfather Vyaghra. If Professor Dubreuil’s 
identification of the Lcchakalpa Vyaghra v/ith the Vylighra of the Nachna and GanJ 
inscription .should be correct, \ akataka authority mu.st ha^■e been acknowledged in 
Bundelkhand and Baghalkhand. In the immediate neighbourhoofl, however, Hastin specifi¬ 
cally acknowlcdge.s the authority of the Guptas, dating his grants in the Gupta Era. There 
is perhaps nothing irapo.ssible in this position, as two friendly powers may have exercised 
authority in territories contiguous to each other. But the diiliculty arises when it is admitted 
as the Professor admits, that Jayanathas and .Sarvanatha’s dates are in the Gupta era. If 
they dated their documents in the Gupta era, the presumption would bo that they were 
Gupta feudatories ordinarily. There is the further point that none of the later Ucchakalpas 
acknowledges the authority of the Vakatakas, while the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions actually 
acknowledge the authority of Prithivi^ena Vakataka. Could wo imagine that Vyaghra about 
the year a.d. 475 acknowledged the authority of Prithivisena, while his son and successor 
and hLs grandson do not make any acknowledgment of Vakataka authority and date their 
inscriptions in the Gupta era ? In fact, the professor’s indentification of the two VyAghras 
re.st8 upon the dates of the Ucchakalpa feudatory, and Prithivisena II. Vaki.taka being near 
t T f^J^thcr fact, which the professor does not note, that the commands of 

Pnthiv^ena II .s fathm Narendrasena, according to the Balaghat plates, ‘ were honoured by 
the lords of Kosala, -Mekhala, and Majava,’ and he is said to have held ‘ in check enemies 
bowed down by h. prowess’. It may be po.ssible to presume that the son inherited the 
territory and e.xtcnsive au honty of the father, and therefore Prithivi.sena II exercised authority 
in the same region as welh Prithivisena II s date may be about a.d. 475. perhaps without 

SrwSrof^thTa . have we enough for the identification of 

the Vyaghra of Nachna and Ganj mscriptioas with Vyaghra the Ucchakalpa ? 

th Thefirst point to notice is that while 

the shorter inscriptions acknowledge the authority of the Vakataka, the more detailed later 

documeT- and Sarvanatha do not do so. Next, the later inscriptions date the 

documents in the Gupta era as it must be concederl ... 

* r ^ is incompatible with the acknowledc- 

ment of authority of the \ akatakas who do not u.se the Gupta era or any other in their 
documents. Again, the identification might be accepted at least tentatively ff there had been 


Kumaradeva. 

I 

.Jayasvamin. 

I 

Vyaghra. 

I 

Jayanatha. 

d.ate o. E. ? 174, 177, (c. a.d. 493-497) 
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satisfactory material, for regarding this Samudragupta as the contemporary of Vaka- 
taka Prithivisena I, who is described as a great conqueror and who extended his authority 
as far as Kuntala in the south, in the Ajanta Inscription^ It would be more reasonable 
to hold, therefore, that the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions are inscriptions of the Vyaghra, 
who acknowledged the authority of the Vakatakas under Prithivisena I. The contempora¬ 
neity of Prithivisena I and Samudragupta does not rest merely on the precarious evidence of 
Palieography. The Balaghat plates of Prithivisena II were on the basis of Pakeographic 
evidence alone referred to the second half of the eighth century by Kielhorn^, while Dr. 
Buhler on the same evidence of palaeography assigned the Ajanta inscription of Harisena, 
who must have been, however, almost a contemporary of Prithivisena II, and came immedia¬ 
tely after him to the first quarter of the sixth century a.d. * My friend. Dr. Sukthankar, 
editing the Ganj Inscription, considers Biihler’s dating too early, and would assign the Ganj 
inscription to the seventh century a.d., and relies to some extent on Prof. Kielhorn’s assump¬ 
tion of the eighth century for the Balaghat plates. ^ We have now much more reliable 
evidence for assigning dates to these rulers on the strength of recently discovered copper plate 
grants of a Vakataka queen, who claims to have been a Gupta princess. We shall now con¬ 
sider how far this will take us. 

A Vakataka queen, Prabhavati Gupta, has been generally known to epigraphists for some 
time. In the grants of Vakafaka Pravarasena II, son ot this queen, published by Dr. Fleet 
in the Gupta Inscriptions®, she describes herself as the crowned queen of Vakafaka Rudra- 
sena II, son ot Prithivisena I. She describes her husband only as a Maharaja. In the same 
document, she describes herself as the daughter of Mahdrdjddlnrdja Devagupla.^ Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that this was another name of Chandragupta, Dr. Fleet sought 
to identify this Devagupta with the ruler of that name among the later Guptas if*, 
to bring the dating in line with palceographic estimates. It was Professor Pathak who drew 
attention for the first time in the Indian Antiquary for 1912, from another grant of this Prabha¬ 
vati Gupta since published,'i to the lact that she described herself as the daughter of a 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Chandragupta, carrying the genealogy of the Guptas down to Chandra¬ 
gupta II. Another grant since discovered'® confirms tlii.s, and it may be now taken as beyond 
doubt that Prabhavati Gupta, the croumed queen of Rudrasena II and mother of Pravara¬ 
sena II, was the daughter of Chandragupta II, the great emiieror, son of Samudragupta. 
Rudrasena’s father Prithivisena must have Ijeei. contemporary with Chandragupta II, 
Vikramaditya. As Prithivisena I s reign is described in the -4janta inscription as having been 
a comparatively long and pros|)orous one, wc may talee it that he was a contemporary of 
Samudragupta as well. It is just possible that he was contem^iorary even with Saraudra- 
gupt.a’s father.'^ That is not very material to our jwsition here. 

-Among the southern monarchs that Samudragupta conquered and set free, the second 
prince in the list hajipens to be a Vyaghra, the ruler of Mahakantara. The first name is that 
of the ruler of Kosala. Where was the Mahakantara of which Vyaghra was the ruler ? In 
the period to which these documents have reference alino.st up to the days of Harsha, Maha¬ 
kantara must have included the Sagar division of the Central Provinces extending northwards 
certainly to the Ajaighad state in Bundclkhand. It is likely therefore that this Vyaghra is 
the chief under reference in the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions, both of which are in the Ajai- 
ghad state, and this Vyaghra must have acknowledged the authority of Prithivisena 1 
Vakataka before Samudragupta conquered and set him free, obviously on the understandin.g 
tliat that Vyaghra changed his fealty from the Vakatakas to the Guptas. We requin* 

i A..S.fF./., vol. IV, p. 128. 5 E.I., vol. IX, p. 270. « .4.,S^. TF./., vol. IV, p. 138. 

~ El vol XVII, p. 30. * F.O./, Nos. 55 and 56. 9 F.O.I.yp 33 Saiichi Ins, note. 

10 FO I ,p. 215 and n. 7 on the page. " Ep Indi , XV^ p. 39. 

12 IruHan Antiquary. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol, IV, p. 41. 
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other reasons for holding that this was actually the course of events. In the Balaghat 
Platesof PrithivisenalljKosala, Mekhala and Malava are mentioned in order, proceeding east 
to west and lying across the Vindhya mountains along the northern frontier of the Vakataka 
dominions proper. In the Samudragupta'^ inscription we begin with Kosala and pass on to 
Mahakantara, answering more or less roughly to the region extending north to south across 
Bundelkhand down to the Mailcal range (Sanskrit: Mekhala) and beyond. If we can imagine 
something like a design in the order of conquests of Samudragupta, we ought to suppose that 
he defeated the rulers of Aryavarta and then proceeded on his southern conquests as a mere 
matter of ordinary caution, although the inscription for epic purposes puts the southern first. 
However that be, the consequence of his suppres.9ion of the northern rulers is described to 
be the reduction to his service of the various forest chieftains {dtavika Rajas). That means 
the region of these forest chieftains begins immediately from the borderland of Aryavarta. 
We find inscriptions of Hastin describing him as ruler over the ‘ eighteen forest kingdoms ’ 
These eighteen forest kingdoms must have lain in and about the neighbourhood of Bundel¬ 
khand and Baghalkhand, and would answer almost exactly to the Mahakantara of 
Samudragupta, and the region extending southwards from the kingdom proper, if there was 
such a one. For our present purpo.se it is just enough if the territory indicated happens to be 
about the region extending southwards from Bundelkhand and Baghalkhand. If the chiefs 
had been reduced to servitude by the conc^ucsts of the northern king.s, Samudragupta could 
safely march forward on his southern invasion. The Nachna and Ganj inscriptions may 
]iossibly refer to this VyUghra, the powerful ruler of IMahakantara, to whose authority the various 
forest kingdoms may have been subordinate. If Samudragupta felt it necessary to conquer 
the kingdom, it must have been under another sphere of influence, to use a modern expres¬ 
sion. What is the other authority to which these kingdoms could have been subject ? 

It must be the authority of the rival kingdom of the Vakatak.ss under one of their most 
important and jiowerful rulers, Prithivisena. The question may well be a.sked why the Samu¬ 
dragupta Pillar inscription does not mention the Vakatakas as such, or Prithivisena as such. 
The only possible answer to that question seems to us to be that either as a result of a cam¬ 
paign of Samudragupta or before, the two must have come to an understanding and been in 
some kind of alliance, the relative spheres of their overlordships being more or less indefinite 
on the e.xtreme frontier. That is the only .satisfactory c-\planation for Samudragupta 
marching southwards almost as far south as Kanchi and returning along the coast road, 
without attempting an invasion of the Dekhan and the vSouthern Mahratta country, specifi- 
tally .stated to be under the authority of the Vakataka.s. This position is, to some extent, 
supported by the fact that the .stone inscriptions of Xachna and Ganj frankly acknowledge the 
uverlordship of the Vakataka, although in the form accessible to us the inscriptioiLS arc not 
quite full. As they are, they do not show any elaborate genealogical details, with which the 
later in-icriptions oi the Gupta period are usually prefaced, whether they be Gupta ins- 
ci i[)tion.s or Vakataka. The inscription.s, as far as their form goes, are in keeping with early 
(lupta iiLscrqjtions even of Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. The inscriptions merely state 
the actual ruler and proceed to detail the grant. This ought to be decisive that the 
Prithivisena referred to in these inscriptions should be regarded as Prithivisena I. the earlier 
of the two king.s of the name. 

As against this there stand the itahxographical objections, the dates as.signcd to these on 
pahiography alone being apart by almost three centuries. These pakvographical objections 
should not be regarded as insuperable, as in the present state of pala-ographical studies we do 
find an error of twe-and-a-hah centurie.s pos.siblc. Siich an experienced palaiograjilikst as the 
late professor Kielhorn referred the Balaghat inscription o/ipaftcoprapAicaf^roiaids to the latter 
half of the eighth century. It was already pointed out that the inscription was intended to be 

U f .O./.,pp 7 to 13. l.> F.O.l.,p 113. and rcforcuc'js tliereunder. 
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issued by the Vakataka Prithivisena II, only two generations removed from Pravarasena II. 
the son of Queen Prabhavati; Prabhavati Gupta being the daughter of Chandragupta II, her 
son Pravarasena must have been a contemporary of Kumaragupta, and his son Narendrasena 
and grandson Prithivisena II could not have gone very much beyond the forward hmit of 
Kumaragupta’s long reign. We may, therefore, ascribe to Prithivisena II a date about the 
end of the fifth century. Prof. Kielhorn’s estimate is the end of the eighth century, the 
margin of error being as wide as about three centuries. Similarly in the case of the Ganj 
inscription Dr. Sukthankar’s estimate is the sixth or serv'enth century, whereas on the basis 
of the Prabhavati Gupta’s dating, it should be dated about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D., if it be accepted that the inscription was issued by a feudatory of Prithivisena I. 
With this possibility of error in palajographical estimates, it would be hardly possible to attach 
to palaeography a decisive importance in fixing narrow periods, admitting to the fullest 
extent the possibility of comparative estimates of age on palaeographical grounds ; but 
palajographical arguments should not be pressed to the extent of being decisive, where other 
evidence of value or even of mere validity should indicate another dating. 

If it is open to a comparative layman to offer an opinion on matters palaeographical 
against such well-known experts, it strikes me that the Ganj inscription is of about the same 
character as the UdayagLri‘*cave inscription of Chandragupta, and it is not altogether with¬ 
out similarity of character to his Sanchi inscription.D If sufficient allowance be made for the 
difference of material, it is not without similarity of character to the copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tions issued from Sarabhapura'^. It would be difficult to institute comparisons with inscrip¬ 
tions at great distances. Admitting the possibility, therefore, of differences due to material, 
and differences due to the skill of the individual who cut these out, I am not inchned to 
believe there is sufficient difference of character to warrant a difference of two or three cen¬ 
turies in point of age between the one and the other set. 

There is a further point to which due weight ought to be given. Ucchakalpa Vyaghra's 
date is somewhere between a.d. 475 and 493. Almost in the middle of this period, the region 
concerned was under the authority of Budhagupta and his subordinates. In the year g.e. 
165, corresponding to a.d. 484-485, Budhagupta was the overlord, and he had a viceroy in 
that region, Surasmichandra, who was governing the country between the rivers Jumna and 
Narbada. There were sub-governors in the region of Eran, of whom we know of two bro¬ 
thers, Matrivishnu and Dhanyavishnu. Matrivishnu was contemporary with Budhagupta, 
and Dhanyavishnu was contemporary with Mahdrdjddhimja Toramana, who seems to have 
succeeded to the government in that region. We have still another record dated g.e. 191, 
corresponding to a.d. 510-511, from which an inference seems possible that even Banugupta 
ruled in that region and fought a battle against some enemy, losing his faithful general in 
the jjerson of Goparaja, who fell fighting. The presumption, therefore, that the rule of the 
Guptas lasted through the whole of the fifth century in that region, and possibly during the 
earher years of the sixth century, seems to be well-founded on fact. In the face of so much 
evidence to the contrary, it would be necessary to have much stronger evidence than 
has so far been produced for postulating the rule of the Vakatakas in that region in the last 
quarter of the fifth century. Having regard to the different lines of evidence set forth, and 
the more or less weU-estabUshed synchronism between the Vakatakas and the Guptas on 
the relationship of the two famihes through Prabhavatigupta, it would seem much more 
justifiable to identify the Vyaghradeva of Nachna and Ganj inscriptions with the Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara of the Samudragupta Pillar Inscription rather than the Ucchakalpa 
Vyaghra, regarding whom we do not even know the fact that he actually ruled. Fresh evidence 
may upset this conclusion, but till then this seems the more justifiable position to take. 


18 F.Q.I., p. 28, plate opposite. 


17 F.G.I., p. 36, plate opposite. 


18 F.O.I., Nos. 40, 41. 
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By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., I’li.D. 


{Continued from "page 208,) 

1, IIS', -i : nitije cin wit yciin mdane jngrhhre 
piaiastibhir dadhiri yajiiiyasah | 
pm sit nayantn grhhiynnta isJitd'r 
ti-h'dso nd rath yd rarahdnd'h i. 


■ Whom I ho worshipful (gofls) caiiglit hold of iu his own place, carried with praises, and hold¬ 
ing him and speeding like the horse.s of a chariot led him in the sacrifice". The reference here 
i> to the original carrying off of Agni from his place in the highest heavens by Matarisvan. 
X'lvmsvaL, Blirgu, the devah, etc.; compare 10, 46, 9 : dya v& ydia agnim prl/iivi’ j„nishtdm d'pas 
tvdshtd hhr'gavo ydtn sdhobkih | Henyam pralhamdm mdlarisvd dcrd''‘< tatakshnr mdnave 
yd jatram and also Macdonnell's Vedic Mythology, p. 71. The word yajniydh refers to the 
deities above-named. 


1, 140, 12 : rdlhdya nd'vani uld no qihaya 

nUydritrdm padvdtim rosy agne | 
a-inid'kam vird'h utd no maghdno 
jdndms ca yd! pdrdydc chirnm yd' ca jj 

'■ Give u.s for chariot and for house, O Agni, a ship that has its own oars (that is to say, that is 
propelled of it.self) and (moves on it.s own) feet, that will carry over our sons and our patrons 
and our [K:oplc, and that is a .shelter." 


d, 85, 7 ; aryamydm varuna mitrydiu vu 

mklidynoi vd sddaw id blird'laroia vd | 
veidm vd nit yam varum ranam vd 
ydl stm d’gai cakrrnd' siirdthas tat j| 


“ free US from the .sin, 0 Varuna, that we have commilt(;d against our companion, friend, 
acquaintance, or brother or our own neighbour or stranger ”, 

7, 88, G : yd dpir nihyo varuna priyuh udn 

tvd'm agamsi krndval sdkhd tc | 

7nd' la inasvunto yakshin bhujema 
yandhi shtnd vipra stuvatc vdridham , 


“ He, (J Varuna, who being thy own dear friend and comrade, has committed evil towards 
you,—may we not, beingsinfulfeel (thy might), O mighty one. Grant, O thou that art wise, 
protection (literally, cover) to thy praiser." The yah beginning the first half-verse has ai)parent- 
ly no antecedent in correlation with it ; but there docs not .seem to be any doubt that in reality 
it has for antecedent the plural vayam that is to be supplied in the third pdda ; the meaning 
therefore is : '■ Though, 0 Varuna, I, being thy own dear Iricnd and comrade, have sinned 
against thee, do not, 0 mighty one, make me suffer for it, but graciously become, thou that art 
vise (and therefore knowest that I am not solely responsible for such sins) the shelter and 


protector of me that am now praying to you." Compare in this connection the following two 
ver.scs likewise addre.sscd by Vasishtha to Varuna—7. 87, 7 ; yr, mrldy&ti cakriishe cid d'gah 
■ who (Varuna) is beneficent and gracious even to one that has committed sins against him ’ 
and 7, 86, 6; nd svoddksho varuna dhrutihm’ surd manyur vibU'dako dcitlih j d.sti jyd'ydn 
kdniyam updre svdpaas rnnhl dnrtasya pray old' " It is not my own impulse, 0 Varuna ; it is pre¬ 
destination. drink, anger, dice, or ignorance (that has led me to .sin) ; there is the elder close 
to the younger (who has to bear the responsibility, either for having prompted the sin or 
for not having prevented its commission); even sleep is the promoter of acts against the 
Law {rta)”. 
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3, 53, 24 : ima indra bharatdsya putrd' 

apapitvdm cilcitur no, prapitvdm | 
hinvdnty dsvmn dranam nd nityam 
jyd'vdjam pdri nayanty djau || 

This verse is the last of a quartet of verses known as vasiahthadveshinyah as they have been 
written, it is said, in disparagement of the Vasish^has. It is clear that the verse speaks of the 
stupidity of the Bharatas; but, for the rest, its exact sense has not yet been made out; see 
Oldenberg, BV. Noten I, p. 256. I translate tentatively as follows: “ These sons of Bharata, 
0 Indra, know neither the time for resting nor that for going. They ride their own horse as 
if it were another’s ; in battle, they carry roimd ceremoniously the (bow) strengthened with 
bow-string.” ‘ Riding their own horse as if it were another’s ’ means, not so much ‘ so unges- 
chickt und dem Tier vmgewohnt wie ein fremder Jockey ’ (Geldner in Ved. St. 2, p. 160, n. 5) as 
‘ using the horse unsparingly as if it were another’s ; not taking proper care of the horse;' 
for, it is natural on the part of the owner of the horse to use it carefully and not to beat it 
cruelly or make it strain its powers and go beyond its strength, while it is as natural for one 
who is not the owner to pay no attention to the horse or its capacity but to make it go as fast 
as it can be made by blows and other similar means to go. CJompare the saying current in 
the Kannada country, bitti kudure dvarike cabbe, ‘ another’s horse, and a rod cut from the 
avarike {cassia auriculata^ Lin.; a shrub that is found almost everywhere ; the rods cut from 
it are regarded as unusually tough) shrub (to beat it with so as to make it go faster) ’ and the 
English proverb ‘ Set a beggar on horseback and he will ride it to death ’. In the fourth 
pdda, the European interpreters have understood the word jydvdja as referring to a horse and 
meaning ‘ strong (swift) as bow-string.’ This may perhaps be looked upon as an ordinary 
figure of speech in European languages in which things or persons are commonly described as 
being as tough or as strong as ‘ whipcord ’ or ‘ wire ’, as being ‘ wiry ’, etc.; but, I do not know of 
any instance in Indian literature where the upameya is described to be as strong (or as swift) 
as bow-string. The idea in fact is, I believe, quite unknown and wholly foreign not only to 
Sanskrit literature but to other Indian literatures as well. I believe therefore that S&yana is 
right in regarding the word as an epithet of dhanus understood here. The verb pari-id does 
not mean simply ‘ to lead roimd ; to carry round ’ a thing or person but to do so ceremoniously 
(hence, pari-nt means also ‘ to marry ’ as in the ceremony the bride is led by hand thrice roimd 
the fire). The sense therefore of the fourth pdda is ‘ These stupid Bharatas, instead of using 
a bow, that is strung and ready for use, in battle to shoot arrows with, carry it ceremoniously 
in procession’! Compare the first pdda of the preceding verse, nd sd'yakasya cikite jandsah 
‘ an arrow was not thought of, 0 men (by these Bharatas when they brought the strung bow to 
the battle-field).’ 

This closes the list of passages in the RV in which the word nitya occurs. It will have 
been noticed that I have interpreted this word either as (1) avxya, sahaja, ‘own ’ or as (2) 
priya, ‘ dear ’ and that such interpretation has everywhere yielded good sense. It is however 
true that the meaning (3) dhruva also (which the word nitya has in the Brdhmanas and in later 
literature) is not inappropriate in some of the above passages, for iustance, in 4,4,7 ; 4,41, 10 ; 
9,12, 7 ; 1 73, 4 and 7,1, 2 ; but I have felt it unnecessary to adopt that meaning for the RV 
inasmuch as it is quite necessary to make use of the first two meanings in the RV and these 
two meanings are enough to explain all the passages (in the RV) in which the word nitya 
occurs. The assumption of the third meaning dhruva also for the RV would, in these circum¬ 
stances, mean a needless multiplication of meanings. 

As regards the first two meanings, too, it must be observed that in some passages it is 
difficult to choose between the two as either will do equally well in them. Thus, for instance, 
one can also interpret nityam kshayam nah in 7,1,12 as ‘ our own house,’ nityena haviahd in 4,4, 

i 
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7 as ‘ by (his) own oblation, 'nityayd vdcA in 8,75,6 as ‘with (thy) own voice,’ nitydd rdyah in 
5, 8,2 as ‘ from (his) desirable wealth’ and nityam sadah in 9,92,3 as ‘ beloved seat.’ In such 
passages, I have preferred one of them to the other and chosen what seemed to me to be the 
better, considering the context, of the two meanings. I believe, however, that the poet must 
have had both meanings in his mind when he ‘ wrote ’ such passages, and that the more correct 
course to follow would be to make use of both of them together in the explanation—a course 
that is occasionally followed by Indian commentators.® 

I can not say how the (third) meaning dhruva came to attach itself to the word nitya 
(see, however. Max Muller, SBE., 32, p. 215); but it is easy to understand how the (second) 
meaning priya has developed from that of sviya, sahaja. What is one’s ‘ own ’, is, in this 
world, generally, ‘ dear ’ to one, which explains how nitya originally meaning sviya, sahaja 
came to have the secondary meaning priya also. 

It is remarkable that the converse also is true : what is ‘ dear ’ to one will generally be 
acquired and made one’s ' own ’ or at least, will be the object of endeavours to acquire and make 
one’s ‘ own ’. Hence it has also come about that the word priya itself which primarily means 
fdear, pleasing, agreeable,’etc., has the secondary meaning ‘ own ’. 

The number of passages in the Vedas where priya has the sense ‘ own ’ is indeed consider¬ 
able ; but, so far, in two or three passages only have the Vedic interpreters recognised that 
priya — own. One such passage is 1, 82, 2: dkshann dmimadanta hyd va priyd’ adhushata where 
Sfiyana explains priydh as svaktyds tanuh avddhushata akampayan ; Ludwig, too, translates 
priydh here as ‘sich’ while Grassmann {Translation) and Oldenberg {RV. Noten, I, p. 83) 
adhere to the meaning ‘ dear ’. Another passage is 1 , 114,7 : md nah priya’s tanvd rudra ririshah 
(with which should be compared the parallel passage from AV. 11,2, 29 : svdfm tanvhm rudra 
md' ririsho nah) where Sflyana adheres to the meaning ‘ dear ’, but which has been correctly 
explained by Bergaigne (III, 152) as ‘ nos propres corps, ’ by Ludwig as ‘ unsere eigenen 
lieber ’ and by Max Miiller {SBE., 32, p. 423) as ‘ our own bodies.’ Max Muller has also {op. 
cit., p. 425) added the following note : “ Priya, dear, used like Gk. philos., in the sense of 
our own. See Bergaigne III, 152 ”. With these exceptions,^ the word priya is everywhere 
explained as ‘ dear,’ ‘ agreeable,’ ‘ pleasant,’ etc., by the exegetists, though, as said above, in 
a considerable number of passages, the word priya is used, not in that sense at all, but in 
that of ‘ own.’ This is specially the case in the passages which contain compounds with priya 
as a component word : 

8, 27, 19 : ydd adyd su'rya vdyati priyakshatrd rtdm dadhd | 

ydn nimruci prabudki vUvavedaso ydd vd madhydmdine divdh H 
“Whether you uphold rta, O ye that are independent, when the 'sun rises to-day or when 
he goes do^vn, or at midday or at daybreak (literally, at the time of awaking from slUp), Q ve 
^at^ possess all wealth”. The hymn in which this verse occurs is addressed to the Visve 
Itevah or All-Gods to whom therefore the vocatives priyakshatrdh and visvavedasah are 
addressed. Priyakshatrdh here does not mean ‘ whose rule is agreeable (freundlich herrschend- 
FW, Grassmann, Ludwig); but pnyahere=‘own,’ sva, and priyakshatrdh=.svakshatrdh, ‘ ruling 


« cite here some instances of this kind from sayann’s VecJabh&..hya. PurUham=udakam 

5, 55, 5 ;punaUt=p«raI.atman4am, 10,21,21 ;puris}uU=sanK,HmMm jduakdtudakat 1 163 1 ivld sT’ 

ti V- Br., 1, 2, 68 , {Ibid. 2, p. 223); drapsamz=drutagaminam, 8, 96, \i;drapsah=rasaTi 10,17 13 • dravs&h— 

1 ""^seated (SBE.. 46. p. 62) that priya may have the sense ‘ own > in 

Lse of tl e " ^°Pinion. mean ‘ 

that foiioi ;he7:;x:i?o;r’" 
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themselves, independent.’ Compare 5,48,1 : had u priyd'ya dhd'mne mandmahe avdkishatrdya 
svdyasase make vaydm which is likewise addressed to the Visve Dev&h who are here called 
svahshatrdh ; compare also 1, 165, 5 where the Mamts are described as svaksjiairdh. Priya- 
kshatra is thus a synonym of svakshatra, svardj, ampaii. 

8, 71, 2 : naU manyuh paurusheya t'se hi mh priyajdta \ 
tvdm id asi kshdpdvdn II 

“ The anger of man, 0 (Agni) bom of thyself, has no power over you ; thou indeed art the 
ruler of the earth Priyajdta here does not mean ‘ als freund geborener ’ (Ludwig) or 
‘ erwiinscht geboren ’ (Grassmann), but is equivalent to svajdta, ‘ bom of his own self a 
description that is frequently made of Agni; compare ayne tanvd' sujdta in 3, 15,2; compare 
also the epithet tanunapdt, ‘ son of self ’ used of Agni. 

10, 150, 3 : tvd'm u jdtdvedasam visvdvdram grne dhiyd' \ 

ague devd'n d' vaha nah priydvratdn mrlikd'ya priydvraidn | 

“ I praise thee, J^tavedas, that hast all desirable things, with hymn. Bring to us, 0 Agni, 
the gods, whose are the ordinances—for grace, (those) whose are the ordinances ”. Priyavratdn 
=svavratdn, those whose are the ordinances ; that is, either (1) those who follow their own ordi¬ 
nances (cp.3,7,7 ; devd' devd'ndm dnuhivraid! guh ‘the gods followed the ordinances of the 
gods ’) and not those of others ; that is to say, those who are independent, sovereign ; or what 
comes to the same thing, (2) those from whom come the divine ordinances which are followed 
in the universe ; compare 1,164, 60: yajrUna yajndm ayajanata devd's td’ni dhdrmdni pra- 
thamd'ny dsan : 3,66,1: nd to! mimnti mdyino nd dhird vratd' devd'ndm prathamd' dhruvd'ni ; 
l,3Q,5 : tvi vihd sdmgatdni vratd' dhruvd' yd'ni devd'dkrnvaia, and the expression daivydni 
vratdni (see Grassmaim, s.v. vrata). 

1,140,1 : vedishdde priyddhdmdya sudyute 

dhdsim iva prd bhard ycnim agndye | 
vdstreneva vdsayd mdnrmnd ducim 
jyoti'ratham sukrdvarnom tamohdnam || 

“ Offer, like food, a place for Agni, who sits on the altar, whose are the laws and who shines 
well. Adorn with the hymn, as if with an ornament, (Agni), the bright, the destroyer of 
darkness, the brilliant-coloured, who has a chariot of splendour Priyadhdmdya=svadhdm- 
rae=syaura<d 2 /a in either of the meanings given above. Compare 3,21, 2 where Agni is addres¬ 
sed as svadharman ‘ following his own laws regarding the second sense, compare the epithet 
vratapdh (see Grassmann, s.v.) that is applied to Agni; compare also 7, 6, 2 : agnir vratd'ni 
piirvyd' mahd'ni ; 2, 8, 3 : ydaya (sc. agner) vratdm nd mVyate ; 1, 69, 7 : ndkiah ta {agneh) etd! 
vratd' minanti : and 6, 7, 6 : vaisvdnara tdva td'ni vratd'ni mahd'ny ague ndkir d'dadharsha. 
In the second pdda the word iva has really the force of ca and dhdsim iva yonim prabhara 
means dhdsim yonim ca prabhara. 

There can be no doubt that the word priyadhdman has this same meaning in AV. 17,1,10 
also: tvdrn na indrotibhih divd'bhih Mmtamo bhava | drdhams tridivdm div6 grndndh s6mapitaye 
priyddhdmd avastdye . Do thou, O Indra, be most beneficent to us with 

propitious aids—(thou) ascending to the triple heaven of the heaven, praised (that is, 
invoked) for drinking the Soma and for well-being, sovereign ...” 

TS. 1, 3, 8,1 : rivatir yajhdpatim priyadhd' viSala 

The Maitr. Sam. (1,2,16 ; p. 25, 1, 7) and the Kftth. San?. (3, 6; p. 25,1,13) read revcUi predhd 
yajhapatim dviia. while the Vaj. Sam. (6, 11) reads revati yajamdne priyamdhd dvUa. It seems 
clear therefore that priya has become shortened to pre- in predhd and that the anuavdra in 
priyamdhd is an intmder. The word itself is formed from jyriya with the suffix dhd (see Whitney’s 
Grammar, § 1104). Priyadhd here is equivalent to svadhd, and I translate : ” 0 ye that 
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have riches, enter into the sacrificer according to your wont The commentator Bhattabh&s- 
kara takes revatih as an epithet of pasvayavdh while Uvafa and Mahidhara interpret revati as 
referring to vdk. 

Priya, uncompounded, has the meaning sva, ‘ own ’, in the following passages:— 

1, 114, 7 : md' no mahd’ ntam utd md' no arbhakdtn 
mdl na ukshantam utd, md' na ukshitdm | 
mdl no vadMh pitdram mold mdtdram 
priyd’ md' nos tanvd rudra nrishah II 

“ Do not injure our great or our small ones, our growing or our grown ones, our father or our 
mother, or our own selves, 0 Rudra”. 

1, 154, 5 : tdd asya priyd m abhi pd'tho asydm 
ndro ydtra devaydvo mddanti j 
urukram.jsya sd hi bdndhur itthd' 
vishnoh pade parame mddhva utsah j| 

“May I attain the abode, where pious people rejoice, of him whose steps are broad. He is 
thus our relation; there is a spring of honey in the supreme abode of Vishnu.” Priyampdthah 
here has the same meaning as priyam dhdma in the passages given below; it means the own 
abode of Vishnu, vishnoh paramam padam as the fourth pdda expresses it, the Vishnu- 
loka of later times. 

1, 162, 2 : ydn nirnijd rtsknasd pro!vdasya 

rdtim grbhttd'm mukhato ndyanti | 
sdprdh ajo memyad visvdrdpa 
indrdpushnoh priyam dpy eti pd'thak |) 

“ When they lead (it) in front of the offering covered with wealth and jewels (that is, of the 
sacrificial horse), the goat of all forms, bleating, goes directly forward to the own abode of 
Indra and Pushan”. 

10, 15, 5 ; upahutdh pitdrah somyd'so 

barhishyishu nidhishu priyisMi | 
td d' gamantu td ihd sruvantv 
ddhi bruvantu te'vanto asmd'n jj 

“ The Soma-deserving fathers are called (to appear and seat thems(;lves) in their own scats 
onthe6ar/Hs. May they come here, hear us, speak assuringly to us and protect us.” This 
verse, as also the two preceding verses are addressed to the barhishadah pitarah, the ‘pitrs that 
sit on the barhis hence the prayer to them to take their own seats on the barhis. 

9, 55, 2 : indo y,[thd t,iva stdvo y.'ithd tejdtdm dndkasah | 
nt barhishi priye sadah |j 

“ 0 Indu, according to the praise addressed to thee (that is, the prayer) and to what has 
happened to thy juice, seat thyself on thy own barhis (that is, on thy own seat on the barhis)". 

8, 13, 24: tdm hnahe parashlutdm yahv,[m pratnd'bhir iitlbhih | 
hi barhishi priye sadad ddha dvild' || 

We pray to him who is often-piaised, who is active with protection extending from old 
time ; may he seat himself on his own seat on the barhis ”, 

1, 85, 7 : tii'vardhanla svdtavaso mahitvand' 
nd'kam tasthur uru cakrire sadah | 
vishnur ydd dhd'vad vr'shanam madacyulum 
vdyo 7id aidann ,\dhi barhishi priye || 

“ They that are naturally mighty grew with their might; they went to heaven and made a 
large seat. When Vishnu ran to the strong, intoxicating (Soma), they seated themselves in 
their own barhis like birds (in their nests).” 
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1, 189, 4: pdhL no agne pdyibhir djasrair 

utd priyi sddana d’ susukvd'n \ 
md' fe bhaydm jaritd'ram yavishtha 
ndndm vidan md'padrm sahaavah || 

“ 0 Agni, do thou, shining in thy own abode, protect us with unwearied protections; Othou 
that art strong, the youngest, may not (thy) praiser suffer from any fear of thee or from any 
other fear The expression priye sadana d suSulcvdn here corresponds exactly to didivd'riisam 
sve dame, 2, 2, 11 ; d't'divim {vdrdhamdnam) sve ddme, 1, 1, 8; gopd' rtdsya didihi sve ddme, 
3, 10, 2; svd d' yds tubhyam ddma d' vibhd'ti, 1,71,6; y6 didd'ya sdmiddhah sve dursne, 7,12, 1; 
and di'dyan mdrtyeskv d'\sve IcsMye sucivrala in 10, 118,1. 

10, 13, 4 ; devebhyah kdm avniita mrtyum 

prajd'yai kdm amr'tam nd'vrnita | 
br'haspdtim yajndm akrnvata r'shim 
priyd'm yamds tanvdm prd'rirecit || 

“ He held baek death from the gods ; he did not hold back immortality from men ; he made 
Brhaspati the sacrifice and the rshi ; Yama let our own body (or self) remain”. 

9, 73, 2 : samydk samydiico mahishd' aheshaia 

sindhor urmd'v ddki vend! avtvipan | 
mddhor dhd'rdhhir jandyanto arkdm tl 
priyd!m Indra-sya tanvdm avtvrdhan || 

“• The beautiful strong ones have moved well forward ; the loving ones have moved in the 
wave of the sea ; with the streams of madhu producing a song, they have made Indra’s own 
body grow 

10, 132, 5 : asmin sv etdc cMkapula ino 

hitt miM nigcUdn hanti vtrd'n j 
av6r vd ydd dhd't tanu'shv 
dvah priydsu yajniydso drvd 1| 

“ Sakaputa kills the bravo men that have committed this sin in respect of this well-disposed 
Mitra when the courser placed his strength in the own worshipful bodies of these two (sc. of 
Mitra and Varuna)”. The meaning of this verse is not clear and widely-divergent explanations 
are given of it by Sayana and Ludwig. It is difficult to say who is denoted by the term 
arvd (courser) in pdda 4 and if the word sakaputa is really a proper name. 

2, 20, 6 : sd ha srutd Lndro nd'ma devd 

urdhvo bhuvan mdnushe dasmdtamah | 
dva priydm arsasdndsya sdhvd'n 
chlro bharad ddsdsya svadhd'vdn || 

“ He, the god kno\vn by the name of Indra, of most wonderful might, raised himself aloft high 
over man; he, the mighty conqueror, brought down the own head of the evil-doing ddsa.” 

8, 12, 32 : ydd asya dhd'mani priyi samictnd'so asvaran \ 
nd'bhd yajmsya dohdnd prd'dhvare j| 

“ When the united ones (priests ?) made a sound (song ?) in his own abode, in the navel of the 
sacrifice, by milking in the sacrifice.” 

6, 67, 9 : prd ydd vd>n mitrdoarund spurdhdn 
priyd' dhd' ma yuvddhitd mindnti ( 
nd yS devd'sa uhasd nd indrtd 
dyajnasnco dpyo nd, piitrd'h || 

“ When they, 0 Mitra and Varuna, become jealous of you and violate the own ordinances 
laid by you—they, who are by repute no gods and no mortals, who, like the sons of Api, are no 
performers of sacrifice.” The second half-verse is not clear } in the first half-verse, the 
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expression priya dhdma yuvadhitd, ‘ the own ordinances laid down by you is equivalent to 
' your own ordinances ; the ordinances laid down by you in person 

3, 55, 10 : vishnur gopd'h paramdm pdti pd'thah 

priyd' dhd'mdny amr'ld dddhaimh | 
agnish td' vlsvd bhuvandni veda 
makdd devd'mm asuratvdtn ikam |) 

“ Vishnu, the protector, rules over the supreme realm, supporting his own immortal abodes; 
Agni knows all those worlds. The asitra-hood (might ?) of the gods is alone great.” 

4, 5, 4 : prd tdin agnir babhamt (igmdjambhas 

idpishthena sodslid ydh surd'dhdh | 
prd ye minutdi vdrunasya dhd'ma 
priyd! mitrdsya cetato dhnivd'ni || 

“ May Agni, who has sharp jaws and who makes good gifts, eat up with his hottest flames 
those who violate the own immutable ordinances of Varuna and of Mitra who observes (or, 
who knows).” 

1, 87, 6 ; sriydse kdm bhdnubhih sdm mimikshire 
te rasmlbhis td r'lcvahhifi sukhdddyah [ 
fe vd'simanta. ishmlno dbMravo 
vidre priydsya md'rutasya dJid'tnnah ]j 

‘‘For their glory, they (sc. the Maruts) united themselves with bright reins and brilliant (orna¬ 
ments); they, with beautiful khddis and axes, impetuous, fearless, knew of their own Marut 
troop The meaning of the fourth pdda is not clear as the word dhdma used in it is ambiguous. 

9, 12, 8 : ahh'i priyd' divas padd' sdmo hinvdnd arshati | 
viprasya dhd'rayd Icavih || 

“ The wise Soma flows swiftly with (his) stream (and with the hymn of praise) of the priest 
to his own places in heaven ”. 

9, 38, 6 : cshd syd pitdye sutd Mrir arshati dharnasih | 
krdndan ydnim abhi priydm || 

“ This strong, yellow (Soma), that is expressed for being drunk, rushes crying to his own place.” 

4, 45, 3 : mddhvah pibatam madhupebhir dsdbhir 
utd priydm mddhune yunjdthdm rdtham | 
d' vartanim mddhund jinvathah pathd 
dr’tim vahethe mddhumantam asvind || 

Drink, 0, ye Asvins, of mead witli your mead-drinking mouths ; yoke your own chariot for 
the purpose of (drinking) mead ; you stimulate with mead the course of the path ; you carry a 
leather-bag of mead ”. 

6, 51, 1 : lid u tyde edkshur mdhi mitrdyor d’n 
eti priydm vdrunayor ddabdham j 
rtdsya suci darSatdm dnikam 
rukniu nd divd uditd vy ddyaut |'| 

“ This great own eye of Mitra and Varuna, which can not be deceived, arises ; the pure and 
beautiful face of rta has blazed forth in rising like a brilliant jewel in the sky ”. 

4, 52, 7 : d' dyd'm tanoshi rasmibhir d'ntdrikshavi uru priydm | 
ushah Sukrina soc{shd jf 

“ Thou extendest the heaven with thy rays and also thy own broad sky with thy radiant 
effulgence. 0 Ushas ”. The sky, antarikslm, is called “ Ushas’ own ” probably because Ushas 
IS an anianksha-sthaniya-devaid and the antariksha thus belongs to her. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF BOMBAY. 

A few remarks concernirvg its origin and growth. 

By S, M. EDWAEDES, O.S.I., C.V.O. 

{Continued from page 215.) 

The third or Muhammadan period may be held to run roughly from a.d. 1348, when a 
Gujarat Muhammadan force attacked and seized Mahim and killed the Hindu chief of Chaul, 
who had dispossessed Bimb’s son and successor, Pratapdev, a few years before. The period 
ends in a.d. 1534, when Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat transferred Bassein and its dependencies, 
including the seven islands of Bombay, to Nuno da Cunha, Viceroy of Goa, acting on behalf 
of the king of Portugal. In regard to the population there is little to chronicle during the 
Muhammadan period, except that the numbers of Naitias or Konkani Muhammadans must 
have appreciably increased by immigration from the coast towns of Gujarat. Documentary 
evidence exists that in a.d. 1530 they formed an important trading community in Bassein, 
and we have the statement of the Portuguese physician, Garcia da Orta, who became 
Lord of the Manor of Bombay island in 1538, that “ the Moors who came from abroad and 
mixed themselves with the Gentiles {scil. Hindus) of this land ” formed a definite section 
of the population at that date. Indirect proof of the growth of the Konkani Muhammadan 
element during the two centmies preceding Portuguese dominion in Bombay is afforded by 
the death at Mahim about a.d. 1430 of the Saint Makhtum Fakih Ali Parn, who is said to 
have served as Kazi of Mahim. His tomb, which is still the most notable feature of the 
neighbourhood and at which a large fail- is annually held, was erected in a.d. 1431, and has 
acquired a wdde reputation for the cure of cases of spirit-possession. 

Tlie fourth or Portuguese period runs from a.d. 1534 to 1661, the date of the Marriage 
Treaty between Charles II and the Infanta of Portugal. Now for the first time one begins 
to hear of those parts of Bombay, other than Mahim, which have since developed into municipal 
wards, and of the island of Bombaim, the home of the Koli goddess Mumbai, as distinct from 
Mahim, Parel, Sion and Worli. Speaking roughly, what are now the northern wards of 
Bombay City were grouped together under the kasha or chief station of Mahim and were in 
possession of the Portuguese religious orders, while Mazagon and Bombay with Worli and 
Colaba were grouped together under the kasha of Bombaim and were granted on a quit-rent, 
in lieu of military service, to a succession of Crown tenants or Lords of the Manor. It was 
from the widow of the last of these, Donna Ignez de Miranda, that the first English governor, 
Humphrey Cooke, received possession of the Island. The period of Portuguese dominion, 
far from being marked by any increase of population, was responsible for the fiight from 
Mahim and other islands of many of those who had settled during the preceding Hindu and 
Musalman periods. The Portuguc.se religious orders adopted a ix)licy of wholesale conversion 
to Christianity, and in pursuance thereof showed so much intolerance and perpetrated so 
much tyraJiny that both Hindu and Muhammadan residents were forced to leave the Island 
and seek refuge in the mainland territories of Indian rulers. Christianity was imposed 
upon all classes indiscriminately,—on Brahmans, Prabhus, Panchkalshis, Bhandaris, Kolis 
and others ; and in consequence, there existed at the time of the cession of Bombay to the 
English a considerable Native Christian population in the seven islands, particularly in 
Mazagon, Parel, and the island of Bombay itself. Besides these, there were a few Portuguese 
of pure blood, like Christovao de Souza de Tavora, the Lord of the Manor of Mazagon ; a 
number of Indo-Portuguese, styled ‘ Topasses,’ of mixed European and Asiatic parentage, 
who possessed the good qualities of neither race ; Dheds or low caste people, who served aa 
scavengers etc ; IVfalis and Agris, who cultivated gardens and fields; and a certain number 
of unconverted Brahmans, Prabhus. Bhandaris and Kolis. 
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I may pause here for a minute to remark that, despite conversion, the Native Christians 
of Bombay and Salsette maintained their former Hmdu caste distinctions to the extent of 
refusing to intermarry with other Christians, who had originally belonged to lower Hindu 
castes ; and this prejudice, I believe, can still be traced among the Christians of Salsette, 
those, for example, who claim an original Prabhu or Panchkalshi ancestry refusing to marry 
fellow-parishioners, whose forbears were Bhandaris, Agris or Kolis. So far as the Christian 
Kolis of Bombay are concerned, their Christianity is of a distinctly superficial type : for they 
still observe the chief Hindu as well as Christian festivals ; they still visit the shrines of 
aboriginal Hindu deities like Mumbai and Ekvira as well as the Boman C'atholic churches ; 
and I myself have seen in the dem-ghar or god’s room of a Koli house images of Christ and the 
Virgin Mary side by side with the images of Mahadev, Hanuman, and Khandoba. Many 
of them worship their ancestors and are called on that account Virkar, and one of their more 
curious customs, which they are said to have borrowed from the Native Christians of Salsette, 
is that of photographing their family corpses. When a member of the family dies, the others 
prop him up in a sitting posture and have him photographed—a rather gruesome habit which 
may or may not be connected with the reverence regularly paid to the family dead. 


Time will not permit of more than a rapid glance at the classes and castes which settled 
permanently in Bombay during the British period. Within ten years of the transfer of the 
Island by the Portuguese, Armenians and Hindu Vanis (Banias) from Surat and Brahmans 
from Salsette had taken up their residence in Bombay. Of these the Armenians hav e gradually 
disappeared in favour of the Bania and the Parsi, and the only Icgac y of their former settlement 
is Armenian Lane—a nan'ow street in the old Fort area. The Parsis were also among the 
early arrivals, for one Kharshedji Pochaji was contractor for the building of fortifications 
in 1665, and by 1673 the first Tower of Silence had been built on Malabar Hill. These people 
continued to arrive in a steady stream, attracted by the prospect of trade, and many well- 
knovm Parsi families of to-day trace their descent from men who settled here between 1730 
and 1745. The famine of 1790 in Gujarat was also responsible for the immigi-ation of many 
families. East African negroes and slaves from Madagascar, locally known as ‘ Cofferies,’ 
were a well-known element of the population during the early British period and continued 
to be imported until the middle of the nineteenth century. They formed the ancestry 
of the curious Sidi population, which now resides in the Municipal ward E and supplies the 
large ocean liners with stokers and other members of the crew. 


Another ancient community was that of the Shenvis or Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans, who 
came from Goa and the South Konkan. They are mentioned in an official letter of 1673 as 
one of the important classes of Gentus f.c., Gentiles or Hindus, in Bombay, and as being 
traders and cultivators : and it is probable that some of them were in the Island during the 
pre-British period. At any rate, immediately after Bombay came i 7 ito possession of the 
English, the Bombay Council recorded that they had employed one Ram Simar, i.e., Rama 
Shenvi, because owing to long residence he had acquired an intimate knowledge of Bombay 
conditions. In or about 1756 the Kapole Banias immigrated from Gogha and Surat under 
the leadership of one Rupji Dhanji, the ancestor of Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai who was the 
leader of the Bombay Hindus during the ' seventies ’ and ’ eighties ’ of last century They 
were followed towards the end of the eighteenth century by the Bhattias from Cutch and 
Kathiawar, who have since played a prominent part in the development of the local textile indus¬ 
try. From Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar came also the three chief local Muhammadan sects 

Memons, Boliras, and Khojas, ot whom the first named are Sunnis and the two latter are 
Shias. They commenced to filter into Bombay as soon as the trade of Surat declined and 
arrived m large numbers after the famines of 1803 and 1813. The latter famine was also 
responsible for the arrival from Cutch of the Dasa Oswal Jains, who are an important section 
of the trading classes ; while the horse trade with the Persian Gulf and the pearl trade led 
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to the settlement of Arabs and Persians in the BycuUa ward. The Chinese were in the 
Island by 1830 and have been there in small numbers ever since ; but the Japanese did not 
appear till much later in the nineteenth century. 

The annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions in 1818 and the settlement of the Deccan 
formed the prelude of much closer communication between Bombay and the country above 
the Ghats than had previously been possible, and the opening of the G.I.P. Railway offered 
an additional stimulus to immigration of all classes from the Deccan. From 1860 onwards 
Bombay received the large army of Maratha Kunbis and allied tribes and castes, who are 
known familiarly in the city as ‘ Ghatis ’ or men from above Ghats. The Ghati has no 
ambition except to work, is frugal in his tastes, and is perfectly satisfied if he finds a narrow 
strip of groimd to sleep on, and secures a wage large enough to allow of two simple meals a 
day, one or two Manchester cotton coverings, and a rough woollen blanket. He has no 
preference for any particular form of labour, and vdU be found serving as dock-labourer, 
water-carrier, fireman, smith, drain-cleaner, bullock-cart driver, cook, musician, victoria- 
driver, policeman, and in many other capacities. In the docks, wharves, and the large 
‘ godowns ’ or warehouses, his best qualities are seen. He manages heavy loads of bales, 
beigs, machinery, timber, with the intelligence and skill of one to the manner bom, and his 
physical endurance during the hottest weather has often excited the wonder and admiration 
of his employers. Frugal though his fare be, he thrives upon it, declaring in his own terse 
idiom that on a diet of bajra (millet) he can carry a heavy load 15 or 20 miles a day, on a 
wheat diet, 10 miles, and on a rice diet, 5 miles. The Ghati’s chief wealth in Bombay consists 
of his labour cart and bullocks ; and possessed of these, he is a power in the trade of the city. 
Though he gives little to commerce in intelligence, he gives a very full measure of service for 
a scanty wage. Docility and obedience are innate in him, and he knows nothing of the 
vices to which the European labouring classes are sometimes addicted. 

Closely allied in origin to the Deccan Maratha is the Maratha of the Konkan, hailing 
from Ratnagiri and neighbouring districts, who supplies three-quarters of the textile operativc 
lX)pulation, a large proportion of the urban constabulary, and the bulk of the menial staff 
of public and private oflSces. He also performs domestic service in Hindu households. The 
presence of this class in large numbers dates roughly from the foundation of the textile indus¬ 
try in 1864 and the establishment about the same date of a regular service of coasting-steamers. 
The feverish commercial activity which resulted from the outbreak of the American Civil 
War and the consequent sudden expansion of the Bombay cotton trade largely contributed 
to the growth of the Konkani Maratha population. By 1865 the number of cotton spinning 
and weaving mills had risen to 10, by 1875 to 27, and by 1908 to 85, employing daily on th? 
average more than 100,000 hands, the large majority of whom are Konkani Marathas, wh(^ 
will be found in every department of the mills. The rapid expansion of the textile industry 
has not been an unmixed blessing. Much of Bombay’s industrial area includes land which 
was once covered by the sea at high tide, and, having been roughly reclaimed with town- 
sweepings and refuse, is damp or waterlogged during the monsoon : and the immigration 
of the Marathas of the Konkan into this low-lying area was so rapid and so great that adequate 
arrangements for their housing could not be made. The local government and its sanitary 
authorities have been endeavoming ever since to mitigate the evils resulting from the industrial 
activity and tlie marked increase of the industrial population which occurred after 1860. 

As time does not permit of my extending this brief survey, I must perforce leave much 
of interest unsaid. I may, however, state in conclusion that, as in most Indian cities, each 
TTift.in class or community resides, as far as possible, in its own particular street or quarter. 
Differences of caste, creed, and custom render this arrangement inevitable. Commencing 
with the Kolis in prehistoric times, the sjrstem has continued to the present day ; so that the 
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traveller who wishes to meet a Bhattia or Bania, a Jain or a Marwadi, a northern Hindu 
milkman or a Maratha, a Menton or a Khoja, a Brahman or a Parsi, a Sidi or a Muhammadan 
weaver trom the United Provmces, a Native Christian or a Bene Israel, a Pathan,an Afghan, 
or a Jew from Baghdad, a Hindu ascetic or a dancing-girl, a Musalman hackney carriage 
driver from Kathiawar or a Persian shiit-owner,—must direct his steps to the particular 
street or quarter which these classes severally monopolise. An immense field of study is 
afiorded by the characteristics and customs of the diverse population of a city, in which about 
sixty different languages and dialects are said to be spoken, and in which will be found 
natives of every part of India as w'ell as of other parts of Asia, of Europe, Africa, and America. 


Bhasa's Wobks, a Criticimu by A. 

PiSHAROTY. Translated from the Rasiharatnam, 
a tjiiartorly Malayalam Jountal. Trivandrum, 
1925. 

The Editor, Mr. A. lirishua Pislmruty, of the 
Rasikuratnam, a Malayalam Journal of literary 
research, in 1923, published a series of objections . 
to the attribution of the authorship to Bhasa of i 


BOOK-NOTICES. 

Krishna ; followed the usual course of withholding the 
; author’s name from his dramas." 

; the second point-peculianty of form and 

; tectoique, M,-. Pisharoty shows (p. 10) that certain 
: o the peculiarities relied on are not conaned to these 
thirteen dramas, and (p. 12) dismisses the whole 
j 'Xrgumeat. 

_ _, _ *»-gument of the ertdenee of eminent 

tliirteen dramas by Brahmasri MahamahOpadhyay a ; go'ug learnedly into this contention 

Uatjapati ^astrigal, Curator of Old Manuscripts. ! *mty states (p. 17 ) that his " findings are 

Trivandrum. These objections are now (1925) I . y opposed to Mr. Sastrigal’s. There 

translated into Engli.sh to secure for them a wider ! ^ downright disagreement of opinion, and 

audience than was {lossible as long ns they were ' * conclusion on the nnint io -; 

toiifined to the Malayalam language. It will be 
leadily seen that the pamphlet of some seventy 
pages contains Itighly coiitrovctsial matter, but as it 
is as well to know what can bo said against the 
authorship of Bhasa of tht, said thirteen dramas, 
it is wortli while to examine and set forth the 
objections. I do not propose to do more in this 
notice. 

The author observes that all the thirteen drama.s 
are anonymous and that their titles arc to be found, 
not in the iirologues, but at tho end of the MSS., 

• uul lie then proceeds to summarise Mr. SastrigaPs 
..rgument for believing tliem to bo by Bhasa. 


“- “ ojjuiiuxi, ana 

the final conclusion on the point is that the evi¬ 
dence produced by the latter is " thoroughly in¬ 
adequate m justify such an atttribution to Bhasa, 

and cmd.tmg the dramas to Bhasa must lx- regarded 
as imjustifiable.” tgaraen 

■VH Pish authorship. On this 

- technique can 

Ot iinitat6d * and ihut *• tUrs 

>»nu mat the common nassntos 

ound in others of known authorship.” And from 
thinks Sakfibhadra or Bhasa to lie the author 


1 


3. 

4 . 


Anonymity, an indication of antiquity 
Peculiarity of form and technique. 
Evidence of eminent critics 


authorship. 

.\ntiquity and iiidi\ idnniity ot diction 
Piirallel ideas and passage.s. 


P- 2i> wt‘ find, not that 


j wanted. However, 

: should’ be credited with the authors^;: 

Passages common to them point to a CO,nine,., i i,itL^TZIon'' f 

‘-^tis^o.Liyor:;cS:;::'-rc‘ 

^ . Pisharoty incktes it valiantly. He thinks 


•). 

Mr. Pisharoty then proceeds to examine, and ! Uieii^ro?^!.states the 


incidentally to controvert, each argument \fte'' 
■giving his reasons in detail, and showing on p 
ilial anonymity does not prove antiquity hn 
l oncludes on p. 8 - that tho c.isiom of mentioninc 
the name of the author lias certainly prevailed 
irom the time of Bharata. and that it is not right 
to surmise that the custom was not prevalent in 
the days of Bhasa, or to conclude on the basis of 
such a surmise that the thirteen dramas are the 
w-ork ol Bhasa. This anonymity can be con 
elusive evidence for attributing thorn to Bliasa 
only If wo have other convincing evidence to 
prove th.i, Bhasa atone among .Sanskrit dramati.s, 


the dramas i.s not uniform, and is of 

, Ho concludes (p ,j,at th '^^guages. 

' n. • insufficenc ^ evidence of diction 

j by Bhasa but dramas are not 
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than uaual into those most erudite arguments and 
(p. 36) arrives at the conclusion that the dramas 
“ published under the title of Bhasa’s Works are 
not really the works of Bhaea at all,” but of some 
poets of Kerala—not of any one poet in particular, 
not even of ^aktibhadra.” They are “mere com¬ 
pilations got up to meet a local demand for dramatic 
works.” And this point he takes some trouble 
to make good (pp. 37-47). 

Mr. Pisharoty’s final conclusion (p. 47) rims 
as follows : “ From whatever point we may view 

these thirteen anonymous dramas, we are driven 
to conclude, not only that they are not Bhasa’a 
works, but that they could all of them never have 
been the works of any one poet: that, on the other 
hand they are but compilations made by Kerala 
poets to suit a new style of staging Sanskrit dramas 
by the Chakkiyars on the reformed stage ; that 
original compositions failing to satisfy the increased 
demand for dramas, sj-stematic compilation must 
have set in, which meant the borrowing of every | 
dramatic concept and poetic expression that came 
handy to the compilers from older works, or 
condensing, or partitioning them if their structure 
or length permitted or called for such treatment 
with a view to produce a sufficient niunberof suitable 
dramas for the reformed stage.” 

R. C. Temple. 

AsoKA, by l>. R. Bhan’D.uikar, .VI..A., (The Carmi¬ 
chael Lectures, 1923); publi.shed by the Ltniversity 

of Calcutta, 1925. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has taken no .small part 
during the last ten or fifteen years in the inter¬ 
pretation, collation and unification of the lithic 
records of the emperor .Vsoka, and is therefore 
better qualified than most people to give a picture 
of the life of the Asokan age. He gives as his 
reason for the publication of the present work the 
fact that, despite the large amount of research 
already conducted Ly .sclmlars into the .let.ails of 
•Asoka’s position and career, the actual interfircta- 
tion of the famous records is by no mean.s yet 
completed beyond a shadow of doubt, and that 
there is still work to be accomplished in piecing 
togethei the information available in the various 
imperial Edicts. Some of the information contained 
in the present work has already been made available 
in the works of other scholars, and his comparison 
of Asoka’s position towards Buddhism with that 
of ,St. Paid towards Cliristiunify will also be f^und 
in Dr. V. A. Smi'h’s Edrhj History of Iwliit. But 
there are various items of information and several 
suggestions in the course of the work which are 
the outcome of Dr. Bhandarkar’s own painstaking 
research, and it is on these that the reader will 
concentrate Ids attention. In the first chapter 
he is careful to show that the formula which open® 
the Inscriptions is probably derived from Persia 
and was perliaps a legacy of the Achsemenian 
eouq l ist and administration of northern India, and 


that Piyadarsin was a biruda or epithet of -Asoka, 
just as Piyadasaana was of Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to a Ceylonese chronicle. Devanampriya, 
on the other hand, was an honorific or auspicious 
mode of addressing or referring to rulers, and was 
applied equally to Tiasa of Ceylon and to King Da.sa- 
ratha in the cave inscriptions of the Kagarjuni Hill. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion in the 
first chapter concerns the dates given in the Asokan 
inscriptions. Dr. Bhandarkar holds that all the 
dates are those of current regnal years, in opposition 
to the view hitherto held by scholars, and further 
iliat there are really no grounds for supposing that 
-Vsoka’s actual coronation took place four years after 
Ids accession. His view certainly appears to draw 
weight from the passage regarding the release of 
prisoners at the end of Pillar Edict V; and if it is 
accepted, it involves a revision of the dates of 
other incidents of his reign, e.y., his conversion, to 
Buddhism, which according to Dr. Bhandarkar 
must have occurred in the eighth regnal year. 
Other interesting facts deduced from the inscriptions 
are that Asoka’s tiakshafra was Tishya, and that 
the emperor possessed an avarodhana or zenana, 
containing ‘ pardah ’ ladies of lower rank than 
his two queens. In a later chapter Dr. Bhandarkar 
exposes the fallacy of the \-iew that the .seclusion 
of women was introduced into India by the Muham¬ 
madans. He shows that the dramatists Bhasa 
and KaUdasa and Vatsyayana refer in their res¬ 
pective work.s to the custom, and tliat Asoka’s 
aoarodhana or ‘ imier closed female apartments ’ 
had its counterpart or model in the antakpura 
or harem mentioned in the Arlhaidstra, and he 
<)Uoto3 an even earlier phrase of Panini to prove 
tlw antiquity of this feature of social life. In¬ 
teresting also is the iilentification in the course of 
the second chapter of tlio various countries, 
provinces and peoples mentioned in the Inscriptions. 
T'he Yona (Yavana) province, for example. Dr. 
Bhandarkar regards as a Greek colony of the pei'iod 
;i.-oceiing Alexander’s invasion, situated on the 
north west boimdarj- of India between the Kophen 
and Indus rivers. Its headquarters were pro¬ 
bably at the ancient place, called Po-lu-aha by 
Hiuen Tsiang. remains of which liave been found 
'tear Shahbazgarhi. Kamboja, which included 
the present Hazara District, was contiguous to 
Vona. More remarkable, however, is Dr. Bhan- 
dtrkar’s interpretation of the word Petenika, which 
is associated with Rdstika and Bhoja in the in- 
."criptions. Rejecting the hitherto accepted view 
that this word (in the plural) means ’inhabitants 
of Paithau,’ he regards it as an adjectival noun 
signifying "one who enjoys hereditary property,’ 
and that its juxtaposition with Bastika and Bhoja 
indicates that the Mahnrathis of the Deccan and 
the Mahabhojas of the N. Konkan had in course 
of time become independent hereditary chieftains 
ill their respective portions of -Aparanta. 
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One is disposed to agree with Dr. Bliandarkar’s character could be made by the Buddhist priesthood 
view that the original Andhra-dcea of ancient in Burma to persons of another country and faith, 
days was far more extensive than the Andhra-deea there is ne radical objection to the assumption 
of later ages, though one- may doubt whether it that some similar arrangement was made for one 
really included all the districts specified by the who not only held the exalted position of ruler 
author. Nor can one feel quite certain about his of India, but was also himself a Buddhist. 
'Uggestion that Siitiyaputra was the modern Chapter IV is concerned with an analysis of the 
ITavancore, though it certainly was situated Dliamma or Dharma of Asoka ; and the author 
somewhere in the e.xtreme south of the peninsula- stress on the fact that Asoka was a lay follower 

Dr. Bhandarkar, however, is apparently not fully gf Buddhism and that his preaching was addressed 
convinced himself of the correctness of his suggestion to householders. On this account he makes no 
and leaves the identity of this much-discussed mention of Nirvana or the Eight-fold Path, which 
region still open. The Pulindas he locates in were subjects for the Bhikshus only, but extols 
the modern Jubbulpore District, and he adduces Svarga as the reward of dhamnia in the next life, 
arguments to show that in the days of .Xsoka there For whereas, as Dr. Bhandarkar e.xplains, the 
were two Choda kingdoms, with capitals at higher spiritual attainments and the goal of 
Orthura (Uraiymr) and Arkatos (Arcot), and two Nirvana are the aim and prerogative of the full 
Pandya kingdoms, of which the northern included | Bhdeshu, the doctrine of heaven and hell is prepared 
the modern Mysore State. The people who are ^ and reserved for the edification and acceptance of 


referred to as forest-folk in Pvock Fdict XIII are I 
located by Dr. Bhandarkar in the country- extending ! 
from Baghelkhand to the sea-coast of Orissa, which 1 
in the Oupta age was divided into no less than 
eighteen small kingdoms. 

The third chapter deals with Asoka as a Buddhist, 
and incidentally discusses the question .s“ to how 
.Agoka could have combined the rdles of monk 
and monarch. The combination of the life and 
dutie.s of a Buddhist Bhikshu with the adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities of a wide empire ha.i seemed 
to many an impossible circumstance, and scholar.- 
like the late Dr. V. A. Smith have tried to explain 
Asoka’s double role by analogy- with a Chinese i 
emperor, Wu-ti, who lived several centuries later. 
But the explanation has not been wholly con 
vincing. Dr. Bhaivlarkar now explains the 
emperor’? connexion with the Savngha by- suggest inc 
that Asoka became, not a Bhikshu, the tlaily 
life of whom w-ould have been incompatible with j 
the performance of imperial duties, but a Bhikshu- ^ 
gatika, Kil, one who dwells in the same monasters 
.as the Bhikshus, but who at the .»amo time cannot 
for cogent reasons relinquish the householder’.s 
hfo and renounce the world. The idea is quite 
plausible. It is not so many years ago that English 
men, military and civil officers and morchante 
stationed in Burma, who desired to learn the 
Burmese language, were permitted or invited 
tt, reside in P irmuso monasteries. They had their 
own rooms in the monastery, and ate their meals 
there, but were perfectly free to carry out their 
ilaily avocations and spend their day as thev 
pleased. They had no obligations towards the 
monastery and its Burman inmates except to 
i>ehavy like gentlemen. If a concession of this 


the ordinary laity-. It is aDo pointed out, by 
careful analysis of -Asoka’s own records, that the 
emperor had adopted certain elements and ideas 
from other religions, particularly Jainism ; while 
as regards his method-* of propaganda, which era 
fully described in the chapter on ‘ Asoka as Mis¬ 
sionary,’ it is curious to reflect that the duty of 
preaching,which wasimjiosed upon the higher district 
officials of the empire, was a practice observed cen¬ 
turies later by the Portuguese, whosesuperior officials 
combined the rfilo of preachers with their ordinary du¬ 
ties. The Portuguese were of course wholly ignorant 
of the example thus set by- the Mauryan monarch, 
and boy-ond the mere fact that their officers acted 
as propagandists, their methods bore no similarity 
whatever to thos-e of Asoka. Indeed, the cruelty 
and bigotry which they so often display-ed under 
thecloak of Christian ieal would have been utterly 
repugnant to the Buddhist cvanuelist. Dr. Bhan¬ 
darkar 'levotes his final chapter to an estimate 
of Asoka's place in history-; and knowing as much 
as they now do concerning the life and achievements 
of the great Maury-an, most people, I imagine, will 
assent to his conclusions on this subject. Dr. 
Bhandarkar quotes certain statements by Mr. 
H. O, Wells, whom it is not always wise to follow 
in matters of history, as his views are apt to Ije 
colourorl by prejudice : but in the matter of A&oka’s 
pre-eminent character, the opinion of the novelist 
appears to be amply justified. 'The book concludes 
with an annotated translation of all .\Soka’8 
inscriptions. I have said enough to indicate that 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s book is full of information, as 
one would expect from a scholar of his reputation, 
and contains suggestions of much interest to all 
who ponder over the problems of India’s past history . 

S. M. Edwaroes. 
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90, 107 & n. 
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. 07 n. 09 n , ,1 

Durand, Col.. 116, 118. 122, 123, 125, 127, 128, 
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. . 121, 122 
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, 149, 151, 170—172, 174 

da Cunha, Nuno .. 


.. 235 

Durga (goddess) . . 

.190 
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P.E.W. 100 

d’Aire, Le Chevalier, Capitaine 


P.E.W'. 94 
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Dakshamitra 
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Daldin 
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. . 42 
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. . 73 



Dantakhra and Dantapura 


90—98 



Dantapura. 147. See Paloura-Dantapura. 
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by F. J. Monahan, 
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95. 90 

(book-notice) 
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. . 95 

Early History of India, by 

V. A. Smith, (book- 
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..235 
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.. 216—220 
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. . 42 
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P.E.W. 117 
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.63 
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126, 127, 148, 150, 152, 174 

in the Gwalior State .. 4, 5 

P.E.W. 103 


Every, Henrj', P.E.W. 99—105, 110—112, 124 
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evil spirits . . . . . ■ -6, 24 
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Gentus .. .. . . 236 
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‘ Ghatis ’.237 

Ghiyasu’ddin Tughlaq . ■ 11 
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Gibson, Capt. P.E.W. 101 

Giffard, Capt. .. .. P.E.W. 114, 115 
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Shakarganj 

.159 
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Fateh Mnhammad 

I’.E.W. 99,102,108 

Fatima Bibi 

.197 
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.40 

Fenwick, Capt. 

126, 148, 173 
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P.E.W. 119 
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.22 
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P.E.W. 100, 109. 111—113 
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P.E.W. 103 
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P.E.W. 124 
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P.E.W. 124 
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..P.E.W. 96,97.99,114 
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P.E.W. 115 
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< laneSa .. . . .. 84 & n 
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Ganj inscription .. . 224—227 
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Great Mahomet .. .. .. P.E.W. 119,123 

Gudnaphar. See Gondophares. 

Gullock. Thos. P.E.W. 122 

Gunavarma, Kannada poet .. . . 73 

Gunsway .. P.E.W, 102, 106 

Guptas . 218, 225, 227 

Guru Arjan 45—49, 102 

Guru Hargovind. some aspects of the career of, 

45—50, 66—71, 101, 102 
Guru Xanak . . . . 61, 68, 101 

Gurur Stone Inscription of Vaghruja .. .. 44 
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Haidar Ah . . . . .. 3 
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I Harisena . . . . .. . . 223 

I Harivatnsa . . , . . . . . . . . . 121 
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Hastin, Pari\Tajaka . . 103, 223, 224, 226 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela ,, 145 
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Hewson, Col. r. P.E.W. 113 
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Hippokouia . • . ■ ■ • 

Hir and Ranjhii, the sequel to .. 14—19,36—39 
HiuenTsiang .. 113—115 

Hoang, Nguyen .. . . . . ■ • 134 

Holkar, Tookajee Rao, 110,117, 123—128, 

148—152, 168, 159, 171, 173—175 


Hmawza. See Old Prome. 
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Houblon, Sir J. 

How, Capt. 

Howe, James 

Hnngerford, Capt., 116- 


P.E.W. 99, 107—110 
P.E.W. 101, 104 
P.E.W. 117 
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-119. 122, 124—128, 


148—152, 168-175 


Huns . 

Hutchinson, Capt. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. . . 
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Hyderabad cairn burials 
HjTnns. See Tamil Hj’mns. 


.218 

123, 124, 127, 1.50. 174 

.123 

PEW. 118 
R A I. 4—5 


llm-al Rayt.lr .. . . . . . . 138 

IbnSaid.138, 139 

Idar and Maharana Hammira of Mewar, 11—13 

llildurga (Idar) .. .. . . 12 n. 

ImSm Sahibu .. . . . . .. 196 

India, S., St. Thomas in .. . . 221—223 

Indian Archseolo^^y, periods in . . R.X.I. 1—5 
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ings of Meetings, (book-notice) . . 58, 59 
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by Dr. Otakar-Pertold, (book-notic 
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p) .. 200 

.\janl.i 

. . 225 
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224, 226, 227 
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.. 225, 226 
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.. 143 
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103, 223 
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.. 177, 178 
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. . 73 
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72, 73 
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103, 223—227 
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103, 223, 226 
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.. 144 
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75 
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. . 44 
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. . 72 
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. . 74 
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75 
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75, 76 
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..177 
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.. 4, 5 
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103,224—226 
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plate .. 


74, 75 
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76 

of Pi-abhavati Gupta 


103, 225, 227 

of Prithivisena II. 


103, 223—227 

Safichi 


227 

Sarabhapura copper-plate 


..227 

Sihava, of Karnaraja . . 


. . 44 

Sogal 


. . 73 

of SomalingeSvara 


73 

Sudi 


74 

Tddpatri 


76 

TirunelU 


..177 

Tiravanvandur 


..177 
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..227 

of XJshavadata ,. 


143, 144 
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72, 73 

of Vyaghra 


103, 223—227 
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Isa Afandi .. 


. . 200 
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. . 115 
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Jacob . P.E.W. 96 

Jacobs, Capt. . . P.E.W. 110 

Jagirdari Fauj . . . . , . ,. .. 39 

Jahangir (and Guru Hargovind), 45—49, 66—69, 200 


.Tain painting 
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James, John 

Janaka 
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Jhaug Sial .. 
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Jingi, a manuscript history of 
John and Rebecca 


.40 

.. 236, 238 

.106 

.51 
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.237 

.. 223, 224 

.55 

14, 15, 18, 19, 37, 38 

.43 
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168—175 
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Nanakmata .. .. .. .. 101 & n. 
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grant .. . 74,75 
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Pihuncla. Pithucla, Pitnnclra 
Pii-afv in Easten Waters. Xotes on. 


Pirates— 

Andamanese 
•Vnglo-America n 
Arabian . . 
European 


Oibtau 

P.E.W. 04 

Freneh-American 

P.E.W. 98 

Old Promo . . 

.179 

Malabaresc 

P.E.W. 03, loo, 124 
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.. 144, 14.3 

Malays .. 

P.E.W. 98 

Grr, Capt. . . 

120—128, 148, 174 

Saleeters 

P.E.W. 98 

1 )rr, William, pirate 

P E W 0.3 

Sanganiun 

P.E.W. 03, 100, 124 



Pir Badar. Seo Barlra Vlflin Aiili.V 



Pitundra 

08, 14,3—147 



Piyadarsiii . 

. . 239 



Plantain,.!. 

P.E.W 103 



Platt. Col. .. 

110 -1 10, 127. 170—172 
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.. 108 



Porti/noiilh Ailr/iiliin 

P.E W. 101 

Puinda Kh.an 

.. 07. 70, 71 

Portuguese . . 209. 

211—214 . 221—223. 240 

Pakpr.ttan . , 

.. 150 

Powell. Capt. 

. P.E.W. 109, 123 

P.'da dynasty 

.210 

Prabh.Ivati Gupta 

lo3. 225, 227 

Pallava ArehiUetnfr. Part I, by 

.\. H. Eonchurst, 

Prabhu.s 

23.3, 230 

(book-notice) 

.70 

Pratapdev 

.235 

Pallavas 

72. 73. 215, 218, 220 

Prritisakhyas 

181—185 

Paloura-Dantapura 

94—90 

Pravarasena IT . . 

225—227 

Palshikar Brahmans 

.. 213—215 

Prickman. Capt... 

PEW, 114 

Panchkalahis 

213—215, 23,3. 230 

Prithia. See Bamtha. 


pdn-ddn 

.21 

Prithivisena II Vrikutaka 

103, 223—227 

Ptlpini and tho PrrdiSakhyas. 

relati%e chrono- 

Ptolemy, and Palonra 

94, 97—99 

logy of . 

cc 

I 

oc 

Pulindas 

. . 240 

pankha (fan) 

.24 

panqt 

. . 43 

Pantschakhyana-Wdrltika , by 

von ,1. Hertel, 

Puri 

.. 212 

(book-notice) 

.100 

Pdreueilrya'i 

182. 183 


P.l 
P.E.W. 
P.E.W. 91, 


. . 145 
.. U.T—147 
P.E.W. 
!*;i—124 

P.E.W. 98 
:AV. 03—108 
OS. 105, 124 
98. 117—124 


ParaMirdma KaJpa Sutram, (booU-notioe) .. 78 

Paris, Geo., pir.ate .. P.E.W. 95 

Parker, Capt. .. .. ,. P.E.W. 118 

Parsee daily life in the seventeenth century, 

B.A,I. 3—4 
170. 212, 230. 238 

.217 

tSI, 1.83-185 
108-113 
213,214 
21, 22 

04. 101, 103, 100, 123 
I’.P.W. 109, 123 

.135 

P.R.W, JI7, 122 
11—13 


Parsia 

Parthians 

Patafijali 
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Pathare Prabhus . . 
peacock-feather fan (morchel) 
Pearl .. . . V. E.W. 
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Perez, Fernao 
Perrin, Chas 

Persian inscription in Chitor 


thiantari.i . . 

<}iiidali Mnehrint .. P.E.W. 

Queen .Min.'ikshi of Madur.i. .i Xote on 
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10.5 
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by Baburam Sak&ona, (book-notice) . 

Persians 
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Philip de Brito. See JIaung Zinga. 

Phinney, Capt. Geo., P.E.W. 00 , 100 , H.-,. 
Phoijtl Savant Bhosale 


SO 

237 

237 

239 

117 

112 


llaglumdth X.u.'i\,in 
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